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"ONE BITTERLY COLD 

NIGHT, my radio went 
dead,” writes Mr. Gipson. 
"Suspecti ng that the howl- 
ing wind had blown down 
the aerial, I threw on a 
dressing gown, grabbed 
my flashlight, and headed 
for the fifteenth floor roof. 



A true experience of ALIEN H. Gipson, New York City 



"AN ICY WIND chilled 

me as I searched for and 
found the aerial. Making 
hasty repairs, I started 
back down. To my hor- 
ror, I found myself locked 
out. I battered the door. 
I shouted. But the wind 
howled me down. 








\ 1 








"nearly FROZEN TO DEATH, I had an inspiration. Ripping the aerial loose, 
I tied the lighted flashlight to it, and swung it over the side of the building. 
Luckily the light attracted someone in an apartment below. Thanks to those 
dependable 'Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries I was saved. 

( Signed )y@£i 
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my shops. I'll also tell you about my “ Pay Af ter I 
Graduation” plan, how many earn while/ 
learning and how wc help our students / 
after graduation. Fill in. I 
clip coupon, mall today / 
for your start toward / 
l^lluU a brighter future. *— 



H. C. LEWIS, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 31-SI. Chicago. III. 

Dear Sr: Please send me free your big catalog and full 
titulars of your present offer, also your ' ' Pay-Tui tioo-After- 
, and also yout Extra 4 Weeks Radio Course. 



QUICK EASY WAY 

luancnr 

IN 1Z WEEKS 
by Actual SHOP WORK BOOKS 



WANT TO EARN MORE MONEY? 



Have you ever dreamed of holding down a 
steady, good pay job? Have you ever dreamed 
of doing the work you really like in a job that 
holds promise of a real future in the years 
ahead? 

Well, we all know that you can't get the 
good things in life by just dreaminjf about 
them. Hundreds of fellows are today holding 
down mighty fine jobs with prospects of a 
bright future. They are filling these jobs be- 
cause they had the foresight to equip them- 
selves with the right kind of training. 

Most of these men were only average 
fellows a short time ago. but the 
proper training helped to lift them 
out of the low pay ranks of un- 
skilled workers. The same oppor- 
tunity is now offered to you. 

The great fascinating field 
of ELECTRICITY offers a real 
future to many men and young men , 
who are willing to prepare for a place 
in this giant industry. 



my scl . . . 

Electrical Center, you can get 12 weeks’ 
Shop Training In ELECTRICITY and an 



Here at my school In Chicago, the world’s 
' nter ” 

■Ppm jg In 
extra 4 weeks Course In Radio, that can help 
give you your start towards a better job. 

You will be trained on actual equipment and 
mactilneryandbecauseofour method of training, 



uates never even completed Grammar School. 
Here in my school you work on generators, 
motors, dynamos, you do house wiring. 
Wind armatures and do actual work in 



many other branches of electricity and 
right now I'm including valuable j 
instruction in Diesel, Electric Re- | 



frigeration and Air Conditioning 
at no extra cost. Our practical shop | 
methods make it easier to learn — 
First the instructors tell you how I 
a thing should be done — then they 
show you how itshould be done — then I 
you do the actual work yourself. 



I’LL FINANCE MOST OF YOUR TRAINING , 



later in easy monthly payments, starting 60 
days after your 12 weeks training period is over 
— then you have 10 months to complete your 
payments. If you need part time work to help 
out with expenses while training in my shops, my 
employment department will help you get it. 

Then after graduation this department will give 
you valuable lifetime employment service. 

Send the coupon today for all details. 

When I get it I’ll send you my big free book con- 
taining dozens of pictures of students at work in | Graduation' 

H. C. LEWIS. President • 

AAVyr ELECTRICAL i Name 

vUTNt SCHOOL ' 

500 S. Paulina St, Dept 31-84. Chicago 
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LOOK HERE. N.R./7\ 
i H AS TRAINED \ 
^HUNDREDS OR MEN ' 
fUKE M£ TO MAKE ( 
I GOOD MONET /N 1 
s RADIO. /ONES? A 
| /U GET THAT A 
K TREE BOOK ■ 



S RIGHT. / ] 
vo RIGHT 
E r HER TO 
RT ME ON 
F MONET 
MAX/N& 



YES MARY. AND 
THERE'S A REAL 
[ TO TORE TOR 
OS /N PAD /O ' 
AND TELEVISION 



THANKS. YOU 
SEE. I HAVE 

Taken np.i. 

TRAINING . 



YOU CERTAINLY 
KNOW RADIO, i 
MINE NEVER J 
SOUNDED I 
i BETTER J 



BUT JIM. / DONT 
See how we can 
AFFORD TO MARRY 
ON YOUR LOW PAY 



ON JIM. ITS 
WONDERFUL. 
NOW YOU’RE 
ON THE WAY 
TO SUCCESS 



LEARNING RADIO THIS 
it WAY IS ACTUALLY 
j TUN. I'M ALREADY 
J MAKING /S TO flO 
)7 A WEEK IN SPARE 
Ok. TIME RADIO CER- 

SET ta/nly offers 

j[ ^OPPORTUNITY 70 
i l \ WELL TRAINED 
t I TECHNICIANS 



I Trained These Men 



Chief Operator Broadcasting . 
Station 

Before I completed your lessons, 

I obtained my Radio Broadcast 
Operator’s license and imme- 
diately joined Station WMPC 
where I am now Chief Operator. I 
HOLI-TS F. HAYES 
327 Madison St. 

Lapeer. Michigan 
Service Manager for Four Store* 

1 was working In a garage when ! 

I enrolled with N. R. I. 1 am now I 
Radio service manager for the r, 

M Furniture Co. 

for their four stores. 

JAMES E. RYAN 
119 Pebble Court 
Fail River, Mass. 

$10 to $20 a Week In Spare Time 

I repaired some Radio sets when 
I was on my tenth lesson. I 
really don't see how you can give 
so much for such a small amount 
of money. 1 made $900 in a year 
and a half, and I have made an 
average of $10 to $20 a week — 
just spare time. 

JOHN JERRY 
1529 Arapahoe St.. Room 17, 
Denver, Colorado 



I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 

in if our spare time fora ^i'"\ 

GOOD JOB IN RADIO iff 



m 

M 



DRAFT REGISTRANTS! 



If you can’t see a future In your present lob: 
feel you’ll never make much more money. If 
you’re in a seasonal field, subject to lay offs, 
IT’S TIME NOW to investigate Radio. 
Trained Radio Technicians make good money, 
and you don’t have to give up your present job 
or leave homo to learn Radio. I train you at 
home nights In your spare time. 

Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40. $50 a Week 
Radio broadcasting stations employ operators, 
technicians. Radio manufacturers employ test- 
ers. Inspectors, servicemen in good -pay jobs. 
Radio jobbers, dealers, employ installation and 
servicemen. Many Radio Technicians open 
their own Radio sales and repair businesses 
and make $30. $40. $50 a week. Others hold 
their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week 
fixing Radios in ware time. Automobile, Po- 
lice. Aviation. Commercial Radio, Loudspeak- 
er Systems, Electronic Devices are other fields 
offering opportunities for which N. R. I. gives 
the required knowledge of Radio. Television 
promises to open good jobs soon. 

Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 
The day you enroll, I start sending you Extra 
Money Job Sheets — start showing you how to 
do Radio repajr jobs. Throughout your Course 
* J * — ” v '-*i hat ‘ ’ ' 



many make $5 to $10 

a week extra in spare 
time while learning. 

1 send special Radio 
equipment to conduct 
experiments and build 
Circuits. Tills 50-50 
training method makes 
learning at home in- r 
teresting. fascinating. L 
practical. YOU ALSO » 

E - Smith. President 

?, R ,°£; E A R J° 1 N i A i L Nat - Radio Inst. 

ALL-WAVE, ALL- p-V 05 years 

PURPOSE SET tn. go yean 

SERVICING 

INSTRUMENT to help you make money fix- 
ing Raiitos while learning and equip you for 
full time work after you graduate. 

Find Out What Radio, Television 
Offer You — Mail Coupon 
Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page 
book. "Rich Rewards in Radio.” It points out 
Radio's sparo time and full time opportunities 
and those coming in Television : tells about my 
Course In Radio and Television; shows more 
than 100 letters from men I have trained, tell- 
ing what they are doing and earning. Read my 
money back agreement. MAIL COUPON in an 
envelope or paste on a penny postcard— NOW 1 

„„ „j 9 J. E. Smith, President. Dept. IC09 _ 

I send plane and directions which have helped National Radio Institute, Washington, 0. C. 



Mail this to get 64- page book FREE 



J. E. Smith. President. Dept 1C09 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mall me FREE, without obligation, your fi4-page book PlWi B 
wards in Radio.” (No salesman will call. Write plainly.) 

AG* 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITT STATE 





FALSE TEETH 

S6 t0 $35-®“ 

— BY MAIL— 

SEND NO MONEY 




Posed by a Professions! Model 



THE TESTIMONIAL LETTERS WE PUBLISH are oem- 
munlcatlnns that customers have sent to us without solici- 
tation and without pay. We have large numbers of such 
missives. We never print anyone's letter without previous 
consent. We believe that each of our customers who has 
written to us enthusiastically indorsing our dental plates 
Is sincere. We do not. however, intimate or represent that 
you will receive tho same results in any instanoe that those 
customers describe. What is Important to you is that 
when you pay for our teet h, W B GUARANTEE IF YOU 
ARK NOT 1 'll. • \ T1SKIKI. IN KVKKY IlKSTKi T 

WITn THE TEETH WB WILL MAKE FOR YOU, 
AFTER YOU HAVE WORN THEM AS LONG A8 
60 DAYS. WB WILL GLADLY REFUND TO YOU 
EVERY CENT YOU HAVE PAID US FOR THEM. 



BEFORE 



AFTER 




Mrs. Elsie Boland of Norton, Kansas, writes: 



lore i goi my leeui . me omcr 
are certainly beautiful. I have 
not had mine out since the 
day I got them, except to 
clean them." 




Mrs. Geo. G. Conklin, 
Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. writes: 

*'I received my set of 

Harry Willoughby. Adair- teeth. I wear them day 
wllta Unnvurkv write*- and night. I have good 

vllle, Kentucky, writes. WMon ^ b# weU pleMe< , 

” I have received my te eth with them. Thank you 
and am PROUD OF THEM." very much." 




MADE - TO - MEASURE 
DENTAL PLATES DI- 
RECT FROM OUR LAB- 
ORATORY TO YOU! 

"We make to measure for you 
Individually — BY MAIL — Dental 
Plates for men and women— . 
from an impression of your own 
mouth taken by you at your 
home. We have thousands 



customers all over the country 
wearing teeth we made by mall 
at sensible prices. 



AT ROCK-BOTTOM 
PRICES 



HAND-CARVED SET 



If you find ont what others 
have paid for theirs, you will be 
astounded when you see how 
little ours will cost you! By 
reading our catalog, you will 
learn how to save half or more 
on dental plates for yourself. 
Monthly payments possible. 

ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Make us prove every word we 
say. Wear our teeth on trial for 
aslongnsttOdays. Then, if youare 
not perfectly satisfied with them, 
they will not cost you a cent.' 

WITH MONEY - BACK 
GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 

We take this risk. We guar- 
antee that If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the teeth 
we make for you, then any time 
within 60 days we will immedi- 
ately refund every cent you have 
paid us for them. We take your 
word. You are the judge. 





HIGH-GRADE MATERIAL AND EXPERT 
WORKMANSHIP 

TRY bur practically unbreakable ROOFLESS, PARTIAL and 
TRANSLUCENT plates. Our dentures are set with pearly-white, 
genuine, porcelain teeth; constructed from high-grade materials, 
with expert workmanship, to give long service. We make all styles 
of plates. A dentist who has had many years’ experience in making 
dental plates supervises the making of each plate. . . . 



FREE 



IMPRESSION MATERIAL. Catalog with our new low 
prices and information. Don't put this off. Do it 
TOD AT! CLIP COUPON OR WRITE. A one cent 
postcard with name and address plainly written Is all 
that Is necessary. 



We also Repair or Reproduce Old Plates— 48-hour Service 

UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 

Dr. Ernest French, Supervisor of Laboratory 

1555 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 3-82, Chicago, III, 



MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

J7 tP W? M7 UNITED STATES 
MM ME* MOt DENTAL COMPANY 

Dept. 8-82, 15B5 Milwaukee Ave., 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Send, without obligation, your FREE impres- 
sion material, catalog, ana Information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 





(Print ciearly) 








Why Trained Accountants Command 

1 High Salaries 



IT — and how ambitious men are qualifying 



U 

G- 



by the La Salle Problem Method 



I ET this straight. 

By “accountancy” we do not mean “bookkeep- 
ing.” For accountancy begins where bookkeeping 
leaves off. 

The skilled accountant takes the figures handed 
him by the bookkeeper, and analyzes and interprets 
them. 

He knows how much the costs in the various 
departments should amount to, how they may 
be lowered. 

He knows what profits should be expected from 
a given enterprise, how they may be increased. 

He knows, in a given business, what per cent of 
erne’s working capital can safely be tied up in mer- 
chandise on hand, what per cent is safe and ade- 
quate for sales promotion. And Sese, by the way, 
are but two of scores of percent«p,e-figures where- 
with he points the way to successful operation. 

He knows the intricacies of govern- 
'inent taxation. 

He knows how to survey the trans- Busine** 
actions of a business over a given Control 
period; how to show in cold, hard 
figures the progress it has made and 
where it is going. He knows how to 
use these findings as a basis for con- 
structive policies. 

In short, the trained accountant is 
the controlling engineer of business — 
one man business cannot do without. 

Small wonder that he commands a 
salary two to ten times as great as 
that of the book- 
keeper. Indeed, as an 
independent operator 
(head of his own ac- 
counting firm) he may 
earn as much as the 
president of the big 
and influential bank 
in his community, or 
the operating man- 
ager of a great rail- 
road. 



Some Examples 
Small wonder that ac- 
countancy offers the 
trained man such fine 
opportunities— op- 
portunities well illus- 
trated by the success 
of thousands of 



□ Business Management 

□ Modern Salesmanship 
D Traffic Management 

□ Law: Degree t>f LL. B. 

O Commercial Law 

□ Industrial Management 

□ Business Corre- 
spondence 

□ Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 



Present Position . 



'Names available on request. 



LaSalle accountancy students.* For example — one 
man was a plumber, 32 years old, with only an 
eleventh grade education. Today he is auditor for 
a large bank and his income is 325 per cent larger. 

Another was a drug clerk at 330 a week. Now 
he heads his own very successful accounting firm 
with an income many times as large. 

A woman bookkeeper — buried in details of a 
small job — is now auditor of an apartment hotel, 
and her salary mounted in proportion to her work. 

A credit manager — earning 3200 a month — 
moved up quickly to 33000, to 35000, and then to 
a highly profitable accounting business of his own 
which nets him better than 310,000 a year. 

And What It Means to You 

Why let the other fellow walk away with the 
better job, when right in your own home you can 
equip yourself for a splendid future in this profit- 
able profession? 

Are you really determined to get 
r'li Through ahead? If so, you can start at once 
Accountancy to acquire — by the LaSalle Problem 
Method — a thorough understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its 
fundamental principles, become ex- 
pert in the practical application of 
those principles — this without losing 
an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Preliminary knowledge of book- 
keeping is unnecessary. You will be 
given whatever training, instruction 
or review on the subject of bookkeep- 
ing you may personal- 
ly need — ana without 
any extra expense to 
you. 

If you are dissatis- 
fied with your present 
equipment — if you 
recognize the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead 
of you through home- 
study training — you 
will do well to send at 
once for full particu- 
lars. The coupon will 
bring them to you 
without any obliga- 
tion, also details of 
LaSalle’s convenient 
payment plan. 

Check, sign and 
mail the coupon 
NOW. 




LaSalle Extension University 

DEPT. S.TJ9-HR CHICAGO 

Opportunities In Accountancy — Check below and we will 
send you a copy of "Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays, without obligation. 

Q Higher Accountancy: 



□ Modern Foretnansbip 

□ Personnel Manage- 
ment 

□ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ C. P. A. Coaching 
O Business English 

□ Stenotypy 

□ Effective Speaking 

□ Railway Accounting 




LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
INSURES THEM ALL! 



UOK AT THE AMAZINI 

1 



LOW COST 



A MONTH 



FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 



THIS (Ultttratti? 1 POLICY INSURES FROM TWO to 
SIX MEMBERS OF YOUR FAMILY ... FOR AS MUCH AS . ; i 



' 1 , 422 ?? ’ 2 , 844 ?? ’ 4 , 286 ?? 

For Natural or Ordinary Accidental Death For Auto Accidental Death For Travel Accidental Death 

{The above figures represent the amount of inauranoe provided by the policy on a typical average family of five persona) 



Insures Men, Women, Children— Ages 1-75 

If aching hearts and unbearable grief were ail that accompanied 
death . . . the burden would BtiU bo great. But added to that 
grief and despair are the huge expenses that always follow the 
footsteps of tragedy. You’ll need ready cash to see you through, 
and unless you carry insurance on each member of your family, 
aome time you’re going to have to face these financial burdens. 



Computed on Legal Reserve Basis 

The Guarantee Reserve Policy Is brand new . . . It 18 actmrtly sound 
figured out by leading Insurance experts without using the many 
misleading or confusing "trick clauses” and "hidden phrases" that 
are contained in so many low cost policies. Soctng Is believing . . 
that's why we want you to see the policy before you decide to keen 
It. We want to prove that this Is the Policy you should have for your 
family's protection. 



QUESTIONS YOU WILL 
WANT ANSWEREDI 

1. Q. Does the death of one or more mem- 

bers of the insured family cancel the 
PolicyT 

A. No. The policy remains In effect; 
Insuring the balance of the Insured 
family, as long as premiums are 
paid. 

2. Q. How art premium paid! 

A. Pay, ’your % 1.00 premium monthly. 
You will receive a receipt and 
premium notice each month. NOI 
collectors will ever call on or bother 
you. 

8. 0. In what States are policies issued by 
Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance 
Company t 

A. Guarantee Reserve Ufc Insurance 

Company Is legally entitled to do 
business by mall In every State in 
the Union. It Is Incorporated un- 
der Indiana Insurance laws. 

LQ. Isa Medical Examination reautredt 
A. No. But any members of your 
family who are not In good health 
cannot be Insured. 



Parents, Children (Married or Unmarried), Brothers, 
Sisters , Grandparents, In-Laws, Included 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Selling by mall saves agents' commissions.! high pressure you . 
branch offices, expenses, collection ex- rassment or obligate 

pensee . **— *’ — *— * — " *- ” **— * **■ *-- 

bers of ; 



. without e 



. that’s why from 2 to 6 mem- 
— re i ft t 



f your family. Including relatives, 

may be Included In your Guarantee Re- 
serve Family Policy for a total cost of 
only $1.00 a month. You be the judge 
. . . decide for yourself without agents to 



— „aUon. 

Bend the coupon below for details of this 
sound Insurance offer made by the re- 
liable Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance 
Company. Don't delay ... do It now. 
while you and your family are In good 
health. 






THOUSANDS NOW PLAY WHO 
NEVER THOUGHT THEY COULD 




Read this typical 
letter from one of 
our students 



Y ES, just like thousands of others, who 
thought music was hard, this man got 
the surprise of his life when he tried this 
easy way to learn music at home. And no won- 
der! Instead of months of tedious study and 
practice, he found himself actually playing real 
tunes in the very first few weeks! 

But read this unsolicited letter for yourself: 

“I didn’t even dream that I could actually learn 
to play without a teacher, because I had always 
heard that it couldn't be done. I couldn't afford a 
teacher so I didn’t think it would do me any harm 
to take your course. 

“When I received the lessons T took the instan- 
taneous note finder and struck the notes right, off. 
You can imagine my surprise when after three or 
four weeks I found that I could actually play real 
tunes. 

“Now. when I play for people they will hardly be- 
lieve that I learned to play so well with just a 
correspondence course in so short a time. I am 
getting to the point where even the hardest music 
holds no terrors for me.” 

(Signed) *H. C. S.. Calif. 



FREE PROOF it’s fun to learn the U. S. School Way 
... and it costs less than 7c A DAY 




• Actual pupils * names on reguest. 
Pictures posed by Professional model S, 



Here's the best news of all ! By this easy, modern 
method, you can now learn to play your favorite 
instrument, right at home, in your spare time, 
for less than SEVEN CENTS A DAY ! And that 
covers everything, Including valuable sheet music. 
No extras of any kind. What’s more, it doesn’t 
take years to learn this way. You learn to play 
in much LESS time than you probably ever 
dreamed possible. 

It's easy aa A-B-C. It’s FUN! You learn to play by plavlng. 
If Interested, send at once for the Fro® Print and Pletur® 
Sample that shows HOW and the handsome Illustrated booklet 
that glrea complete Information. Just mall the coupon. (In- 
strument* supplied when needed, cash or credit.) U. S. 
SCHOOL of MUSIC. 2943 Brunswick Bldg.. New Yer*. N. Y. 



r; 



FREE PRINT & PICTURE SAMPLE” 

8. School of Music, 2943 Brunswick 8ldg., N. Y.C. 



1 



free illustrated booklet. ■’How to Learn Music l. 
Homo." and your Illustrated Print and PIcturo Sample. 

(Do you hare instrument Y ) 

Piano Mandolin Trombone Plano Aooordton 

Violin Saxophone Banjo Plnin Accordion 

Guitar Clarinet Ukulele Hawaiian Guitar 

Cello Trumpet Cornet Other Instrument 

Name 



| City State 

□ Check here If under 16 years of a*o. 
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BLEEDING GUMS 
PYORRHEA 



TRENCH MOUTH 



,i Don’t wait until it’s top late and lose your teeth. 
PYRO which has astounded the medical profession. 
PYRO gets right at the trouble and kills the poison- 
ous germs. One reason why PYRO works so effica- 
ciously is because it actually penetrates the gums, 
thereby killing the germs inBide and otit. Remember 
pyorrhea and trench mouth. If unattended, permits 
the infection to spread quickly, and before you know 
it, teeth are rotted and bone construction is destroyed 
and teeth fall out. 

PYRO SAVES 
YOUR TEETH 
or NO COST! 

You can believe the sworn affidavits of doctors and 
dentists who have tried this new discovery on most 
stubborn cases of pyorrhea, trench mouth and bleed- 
ing gums. 

PYRO was used with startling success many times, 
in cases that seemed hopeless . . . where everything 
* else failed. PYRO is almost uncanny in getting quick 
and sure results. It gets to the root of the trouble 
because PYRO has a penetration of % inch in 5 min- 
utes and it corrects and heals as it penetrates the dis- 
eased areas. If your gums are sore or bleed when 
brushed. ... If your teeth are loose or pus pockets 
have formed, order PYRO today for quick correction 
... act now before you lose your teeth entirely. 



A DOCTOR WRITES:— 

A well-known physician ... a member of the 
American Medical Assn., and many other profes- 
sional organizations, says: “I do not hesitate to 
state that this solution has saved me from the 
nightmare of false teeth.” 




Read This Proof! 

Mrs. W. H. Kirby, 45 Bast 
66th 8treet, New York, writes: 
“For a number of years I suf- 
fered with an advanced case of 
pyorrhea, constant treatments 
seemed only to arrest the dis- 
ease. I was told I would lose 
my teeth. Then I heard of this 
new remedy. Being desperate, 
decided to try it. Am very 
happy now. My gums are 
healthy, teeth tight, and write 
this hoping that others suffer- 
ing as I, will try it.” 




Don’t Lose Your Teeth ' 



Order Now! 

We have 45 pages of affidavits attesting to the. 
wonderful powers of PYRO. So positive arc we that 
it will bring you the health and happiness you have 
been seeking, that we will send it to you without a 
single penny of risk. Send $2 today for the full home 
treatment or we will send C.O.D. for $2 plus postage. 
Use PYRO as directed and if not 100% delighted 
with results, return the unused bottle and we will 
refund the purchase price in full. 

CABLE PRODUCTS 

Dept. 1703 

501 West 130th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I" CABLE PRODUCTS. 

I Dept. 170.3 — 501 W. 139th St., 

J New York, N. Y. | 

Send me your regular alas bottle of PYRO and simple ■ 
| Instruction* for home use. 

■ □ Send C.O.D. I will pay postman *2.00 plut postage. | 

■ □ Enclosed And $2.00 in full payment. ■ 

I will return empty bottle and you will refund my money I 
1 if I am not satis tied. 

? Name | 

I Street ■ 

• City... .. State ■ 

Canadian orders $2.25, cash with order. 

i 







GIVEN 

.bike , 




BOYS- 
GIRLS! 

SEND NO 
MONEY— 

Mall Coupon 

Or Cash Commission 



SIMPLY t 

Pictures with our well known White 
CLOVERINE Brand SALVE, used for chaps, 
mild burns, shallow outs. Salve easly gold 
to friends at 25c a bos (with picture FREE). 
Remit and select premium as per catalog. 
SPECIAL: Choice of 85 premiums given for 
returning only $3 collected. We furnish tested 
Hat of most likely customers. Nothing to buy ! 
New picture helps sale*. Act Now I Write or 
Mall Coupon I Salve and pictures sent postage 
paid by us. 





SEND NO 



BOTH GIVEN 



PORTABLE RADIO 



GIVEN 



NOTHING 
TO BUY! 



MAIL 
Coupon 
LADIES! 
BOYS! GIRLS! 



Choice of cash commission. Combination Phonograph 
with self-starting motor, plays 13 in. records, good 
radio reception, or Portable Dry Cell Radio with 
four miniature lubes and dynamic speaker, ready to 
play. Get the news! Simply give away FREE beautifully colored art pictures with famous White 
Clovorino Brand Salve used for chaps, surface burns. Salve easily gold at 25o a box (with FREE 
Picture). Remit and select premium, or keep cash commission per catalog. Other Radios Given. 
SPECIAL: Choice of 35 premiums given for reluming only $8 collected. 46th yr. Square plan. 
Nothing to buy. New patriotic flag pictures included. Be flr»L Write or mall coupe 





LADIES! 



BOTH GIVEN 

Nothing to Buy — • 
Send No Money 
MAIL COUPON 

GIRLS! BOYS! 





GIVEN 



BOYS 



Send No Money Mail Coupon! 

* Ac H on , ** Cal - Self -Cocking Safety RIFLE — ft!" long STURDY I 

TlIIS Rille. Cash, or, choice of other valuablo premiums given— SIMPLY GIVE AWAY 
... u I'ttEE beautifully colored P cturee with While CLOVERINE Brand SALVE used for 

chaps, mild bums, shallow cuts. Salve easily sold to friends at 25c a box (with picture FREE). Remit 
and soled premium per catalog. 46th year. Nothing to buy. Be first! Write for Salve and pictures 
‘ ' “ “ " INC.. Dept. 31-D. TYRONE. PA. 



WILSON CHEM. CO. 



BOTH GIVEN 



Moth 



to Buy 



NOTHING 
TO BUY 

GIVEN 

or 

CASH 

portable 
writers, 
with 

carrying ca* 

JUST dispose of White CLOVERINE Brand 
SALVE at 25c a box (with FREE picture) and 
remit per catalog. Be first. Nothing to buy. Write 
or Mall coupon. WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., 
Dept. 31-E, Tyrone, Pa. 

mTil - coUpo~n 

Wilson Chem. Co., Ino.. Tyrone, Pa. 

Dept. TG-31— 3-41, Date 

Gentlemen: Please send me 12 beautiful art ploturee 
with 12 boxes WHITE CLOVERINE Brand SALVE 
to sell at 25c a box (giving popular picture FREE). 



musical Instruments, other blankets, other 
premiums or cash GIVEN — JUST give away ■ 
freo pictures with White CLOVERINE! 

Brand SALVE for chaps and mild burns ■ 
easily acid to friends at 25c a box (with I 
^ FREE picture) and remit per catalog. Noth- I 

K* m lng to buy. Write or mail coupon now! a 

Tvren* 0N pf HEM ‘ C0 “ ln °'‘ ° ept ' 3I ' F ' 1 WRITE, or PASTE COUPON ON A POSTAL 
Tyrone, Pa- j or MAJL COUPON in an ^envelope NOW) Which 




YOUR 



/}sk 



to ' 
See it! 



Yon Need 
this 
Boob 



JUST 

OUT! 



CAR 



NEW FLUID 
DRIVE FULLY 
SXPLAINEDI 



0 / Many Finish in 2 Years 

' Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
I mlt. Equivalent to resident school work — • 

I prepares for entrance to college. Standard H. S. texts 

I supplied . Diplomas awarded. Credit for H. S. sobjeeta already 
I completed. Smpto tubjeca i] dvrirod. Free Bulletin on request. 

« American School, Dept. H-35S, Droxel at SSth, Chicago 



THE STORY 
BEHINE) 
THE S TORY 

T HE Solar Sys- 
tem is com- 
posed of at least 
nine planets. 
That’s an astro- 
nomical fact that 
will remain true 
until a day when 
new, super-tele- 
scopes may reveal 
otherwise. 

The niae plane- 
. tary bodies that 

whirl about the Sun symbolize our System — 
a System of which Earth is a member. But 
will the nine circling spheres that girdle the 
solar orb eternally stand for Sol’s trade- 
mark? 

Science tells us that nothing is perpetual 
— except change. And change may some 
day, far in the future, bring about a new 
solar order. New planets may be trapped 
in the Sun’s orbit. Or several of our nine 
worlds may be lost to some greater celestial 
body, darting through our System. 

Suppose some cosmic catastrophe upsets 
the scale of things and de-systematizes the 
Solar System? What will be the fate of 
Earth in the new planetary order? 

Cosmic Quest 




WANTED 



SONG 

any subject, f 



BICHARD BROS., 



Immediate con- 
sideration. Don’t delay— send 
your poem at once to 

74 Woods Building, Chicago, III. 



EARNINGS. $. SUCCESS. $. ROMANCE 1 Learn in your 
home. Course*: Piano. Voice. Accordion, Saxophone, Man- 
dolin. Tenor Banjo, Clarinet, Organ. Cornet, Guitar. Check 
coorjo. Surprisingly low cost. Easy terms. FREE cata- 



NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 



Lemon Juice Recipe Checks 
Rheumatic Pain Quickly 

If you suffer from rheumatic or neuritis pain, try this 
simple inexpensive home recipe. Get a package of Ru-Ex 
Compound, a two week’s supply, mix it with a quart of 
water, add the juice of 4 lemons. Often within 48 hours 
— sometimes overnight — Bplendid results are obtained. 
If the pains do not quickly leave you, return the empty 
package and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing to try. It is 
sold under an absolute money-back guarantee. Ru-Ex 
Compound is for sale by drug Btores everywhere. 



Barry Cord thinks he has the answer in 
his powerful novel of cosmic quest, THE 
LOST PLANET. And here’s what he has 
to say concerning the origin of his story, 
featured in this issue: 

THE LOST PLANET is the first piece of 
science fiction I’ve ever submitted to an edi- 
tor. Though, as an early fan I've often jotted 
down ideas and impressions that came to me 
through my readings. 

But strangely, the idea for this story came 
to me, literally, from the stars. I had gone 
up into the White Mountains with my brother 
and a friend, for a week's vacation. We 
camped, that second night, just off a lonely 
goat trail that angled over a hogback, and 
which my brother had insisted on taking. 

We sat around a dying campfire, our con- 
versation centering mainly on hunting and 
fishing, and far removed from science fiction. 
Then my companions turned in, bedded down 
under the mosquito netting. I stood up a 
while longer, smoking. 

The summer sky was star-splashed that 
night, and from the ridge the blazing lights 
seemed low, beckoning with mysterious in- 
sistence. And as I watched a meteor burst 
into fifery view overhead, and arced in red- 
dish streak to the eastern horizon. It was 
the longest “star fall” I had ever seen, and 
with its fading my thoughts shifted to that 
star-hung void that is our . Universe. 

Man’s destiny, his eternal quest, has always 
fascinated me. What if (I thought) some 
catastrophe should force Man into space in 
(Concluded on page 129 ) 
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Will You Let Me PROVE 
I Con Moke YOU o New Mon? 



BILL, YOU SURE HAVE A SWELL 
BUILD! OID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
\ LONG TIME ? 



TV/TEN — Meet J. G. O’Brien, of California, one 
at A of my Silver Cup Winners! Look at that 
strong neck — those broad, handsome, perfectly 
proportioned shoulders — that muscled chest and 
stomach. Read what he says: “Look at me 
NOW! ‘Dynamic Tension’ WORKS! I’m proud 
of the natural, easy way you have made me an 
‘Atlas Champion'!’’ — J. G. O’Brien. 

I myself, was once a skinny weakling of 97 
lbs. I didn’t know what real health and strength 
were. I was afraid to fight, ashamed to be seen 
in a swimming suit. 

Then I discovered the secret that changed 
me into “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed 
Man,” the title I won and have held ever since. 
My secret is “Dynamic Tension.” It is a natural 
method. Its. purpose is not only to give you the 
powerful, rippling muscles you’d like to see in 
your own mirror, but also — for those whose 
systems are sluggish from lack of proper exer- 
cise — to help them tone up their entire body, 
inside and out. 

Accept My 7-Day Trial Offer 

Do you want a better build? Are you dissatisfied 
with your present physical development ? All I ask is a 



7-DAY TRIAL. Just one week ! In even that short time 
you will notice your chest hardening and filling out 
with solid muscle— or the 7-Day Trial will cost you 
nothing. Surely this is proof enough that by continu- 
ing with my “Dynamic Tension” method I will make 
you a New Man — give you bodily power and drive, and 
put you in magnificent physical condition which wins 
you the envy and respect of everyone. 




FREE BOOK 

“Everlasting Health and 
Strength” 

Let me show you the results produced for 
other men! I'll send you FREE my famous 
book. “Everlasting Health and Strength." It 
shows actual photos, Write your name and 
address carefully on coupon. Mail to me per- 
sonally today. I’ll rush your free copy to you 
AT ONCE! Charles Atlas. Dept. 77C. 118 
East 23rd St. Now York. N. Y. 



CnARI.ES ATLAS 

Dept. 77C. 113 East 23rd Street. New York. N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of "Dynamic Tension” will 
help make mo a New Man— give me a healthy, husky body and 
bl* muscle development. Send me your FlUCE book, "Ever- 
lasting Health and Strengtli" and full detalla about your 
7 -DAY trial offer. 

Name 

I Please print or write plainly) 

Address 

CUy 



State. 




don t Worry about 

Rupture 

• Why put up with days ,v» months r . . YEARS of dis- 
comfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. Surely you 
keenly desire — you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy life’s normal 
activities and pleasures once again. To work ... to play 
... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting Fear of 
Rupture banished from your thoughts! Literally thousands 
of rupture sufferers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise 
Regained. Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing 
is impossible in this world” — and it is true, for where others 
fail is where we have had our greatest success in many cases! 

Even doctors — thousands of them — have ordered for them- 
selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our 
Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Sup- 
port Gives Nature a Chance 
to CLOSE the OPENING 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening — that holds the rup- 
ture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at play! 

Thousands of grateful ietters express heartfelt thanks for re- 
sults beyond the expectation of the writers. What is this 
invention — How does it work? Will it help me? Get the 
complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 

LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita- 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 

Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your" Brooks is made up, after 

K ur order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy direct at the 
v “maker- to- user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, 
inconspicuous. Ha9 no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, no 
■tiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It brings 
heavenly comfort and security — while the Automatic Air Cushion con- 
tinually works, in its own, unique way, to helpjNature get results! Learn 
what this patented invention can mean to you — send coupon quick! 

SENT ON TRIAL! 




PROOF! 




No . . . flon't order a Brooks now— FIRST get the complete 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture Invention. 
THEN decide whether you want the comfort — the freedom from 
fear and worry — the security — the same amazing results thou- 
sands of men. women and children have reported. They found 
■ our Invention the answer to their prayers 1 Why can't you? 
1 And you risk nothing as the complete appliance Is SENT ON 

_ K TRIAL. Surely you owe It to yourself to Investigate this no- 

C.E BROOKS. rt8 k trial. Send for the facta now — today — hurry! All cor- 



Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases. 

(In our Ales at Marshall, Michigan, toe 
have over . 33,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited and 
uithout any sort of payment.) 

Likes Brooks Best 

**I bought one of your Rupture Appliance* 

In 1933, wore It day and night for one yeas 
and laid it aside last December. The rup- 
ture hasn’t bothered me since. I used sev- 
eral others without success until I got * 
Brooks.” — J. B. McCarter, Route 2, Box 
104, Oregon City, Ore. 

“Runs and Plays" 

“My eon has not worn the Appliance for 
over a year. He wore one for ten years and 
I am very grateful now to think he has laid 
It aside. He is twelve years old, runs and 
plays hard like all boye and is never both- 
l ered about the rupture.” — Mrs.M. George, j 
V*. Route 1, Box 103, Cumberland, Md. ^ 

Mail This Coupon NOWI 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

480-W State St» Marshall. Mich. 

Without obligation, please send your FREE 
Book on Rupture, Proof of Results, and 
TRIAL OFFER — all in plain envelope. 



respondents strictly confidential. 



FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 

■feyiiSS.Just Clip and Send Couponofr , 

Brooks Appliance Co., 480-WSUte St., Marahalf,Mich. 



State whether for Man- Q IToman-CD orChild- d 




flUEnnon, m$\ 

g SCIENTIFICTION Jjjg 

Here’s your opportunity to obtain a com- 
plete set of outstanding scientifiction titles, 
printed on excellent grade paper attractively 
bound. Six individual booklets. 

seno FOR THEIR TODRV! 

The titles include THE IMMORTALS OF MER- 
CURY, by Clark Ashton Smith; THE SPECTRE 
BULLET, by Thomas Mack; AVENGING NOTE, 
by Alfred Sprissler; THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE, 
by Sidney Patter; THE MOON MIRAGE, by Ray- 
mond Z. Gallup; FLIGHT OF THE AEROFIX, by 
Maurice Renard; THE INVADING ASTEROID, by 
Manly Wade Wellman; MEN FROM THE ME- 
TEOR, by Pansy Black. 



BOOK DEPT., 14th Floor. 10 East 40th St.. New York 
Enclosed 25c in coin (or) stamps. Please rush my set 
of 8 scientifiction titles. 

Name 

Address 

City State 



JUST A FEW MORE LEFT! 
Own. JJua. CjhsuaL QIxl&mxl 
d^. SckncsL JjuJjUhl! 



Garret Smith's famous book, 
BETWEEN WORLDS, 
can now be yours — at the 
low price of 50c! 

• 

Mail your order to THRILLING WON- 
DER, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City, 
N. Y. Enclose coin, postage stamps of 
small denominations (l-2-3c) or money or- 
der. A perfect copy of “Between Worlds” 
will be promptly sent you by return mail I 
Incidentally, Garret Smith is the famous au- 
thor of “Treasures of Tantalus,” “Slaves of 
the Wire,” and many other scientifiction 
masterpieces. 




What Are YOUR 
Mistakes in English? 

They may of end others as 
much as these offend you 

T F someone you met for the first time made 
the mistakes in English shown above, what 
would you think of him? Would he inspire 
your respect? Would you be inclined to make 
a friend of him? Would you care to introduce 
him to others as a close friend of yours ? 

These errors are easy for you to see. Per- 
haps, however, you make other mistakes which 
offend other people as much as these would 
offend you. How do you know that you do not 
mispronounce certain words? Are you always 
sure that the things you say and write are 
grammatically correct? To you they may seem 
correct, but others may know they are wrong. 

Unfortunately, people will not correct you when you 
make mistakes; all they do is to make a mental reserva- 
tion about you. “He is ignorant and uncultured,” they 
think. So you really have no way of telling when your 
English offends others. 



FREE — Book on English 

Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher of practi- 
cal English, has perfected and patented a remarkable de- 
vice which will quickly find and correct mistakes you un- 
consciously make. Correct English soon becomes a HABIT. 

Mr. Cody’s remarkable new Invention, the 100% Self-Cor- 
recting Method, has already improved the English of more 
than 100,000 people. No useless rules, no tedious copying, 
no hard study. Only 15 minutes a day required. You learn 
by creating the HABIT of using correct English. Nothing 
like Mr. Cody’s method has ever been used before! 

A new book, “How You Can Master Good English in 16 
Minutes a Day,’’ is ready. It explains Mr. Cody’s surpris- 
ingly easy method. Get a copy free and learn how to stop 
making embarrassing errors. You do not want others to 
judge you unfairly. Merely mail the coupon or a postal 
card, Sherwin Cody School or Enclish. 83 Seark Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
33 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, "How You Can Mastez 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day." ' 



Name 



Address 



□ If IS years or under, check hers for Booklet A. 




Join the cosmic hunt 
for a missing world as 
a brave band of star- 
rovers search space 
in their quest of the 
long - forgotten Earth T 



CHAPTER X 



T rapped 



T HE space ship poised high 
above the ringed planet, its 
beryllium hull a faint glinting 
speck in the cold darkness of space. 
A strange visitor to this end of the 
Galaxy, far from its home star, Rigel, 
the vessel carried its identification in 
gleaming letters on the forepart of the 
long hull. M-GE-3. Third ship of 
the Galactic Explorers from the planet 
Merika. 

Starl, youngest of the three explor- 
ers aboard the ship, turned a square- 
jawed, keen-eyed face from the win- 
dow of the observation room. 

“An unusual sight, these rings, 
Sive,* he said to the gaunt, austere 
man at the control board. ¥ ‘In the en- 
tire annals of the GE there is no men- 
tion of a ringed planet. I wonder — ” 
He went thoughtfully silent, his 
eager gaze studying the majestic 
spectacle of a planet girdled by huge, 
spinning rings. In all his cosmic ad- 
vertising he had never seen such a 
magnificent sight. 

* Sive, oldest of the trio, and captain 
of the GE-3, let a smile play along 
his lips. Long years in the Service 
had sapped the enthusiasm from his 
gaunt frame, taken the zest from his 
blue eyes. The endless reaches of 
space bred a cold severity in those 
who had been long with the GE. So 
it was with Sive, fifty years a master 
of one of the finest space ships of the 
line. And with Morry, his computer 
and head assistant. 



Starl of the M-GE-3 

Morry was a dour, long-legged man 
with a fringe of gray hair around his 
ears and a cynical bent to his nature. 
He did his work in a methodical man- 
ner, made out his reports, and cared 
little for incidental adventuring. 

The trio had been engaged for sev- 
eral months charting conditions of the 
red star, Antares, and were due 
back at Nu Cago, capital of the world 
system of Merika, to report to Borgot, 
of the Institute. Morry was anxious 
to get back. 

He glanced up from his charts, 
frowning at Starl. 

“Don’t try to talk Sive into another 
of your foolish adventurings,” he 
rasped, captiously. “Already we’ve 
tarried too long. Even with the Mav 
space-warpers it’ll take us two weeks 
to get back to Merika. And Borgot 
is expecting us — ” 

S TARL swung on the dour-faced 
computer, his blue eyes chilling. 
“Trouble with you, Morry,” he 
snapped coldly, “you’ve lost the sap of 
life. You’ve dried out, sitting there 
at that desk. The Universe is just a 
vast space field, and your job is to 
chart it for the Institute. Hell! 
What’s become of the spirit of the 
GE? Is this the tradition handed 
down through fifty thousand years?” 
17 
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THRILLING WONDER STORIES 



He turned to face Sive, who was 
watching, a thin smile lingering in his 
old eyes. 

“Sive, I worked like the devil to 
win a post on GE. It’s been my ambi- 
tion since I was old enough to read the 
Annals. I begged to take Rednor’s 
place on the GE-3 when he retired 
from active service. Because I 
wanted to work with you. I read your 
early reports, of the days before the 
Mav space-warpers — when flights were 
made in terms of millions of miles in- 
stead of parsecs. The man who made 
out those reports wouldn’t have hesi- 
tated a moment to set his ship down 
on that ringed planet — ” 

“Aye,” Sive interrupted. His eyes 
had grown serious. “I was younger 
then, like yourself. And reckless. 




Sive 



But I paid for that recklessness. I 
lost Wardi, the best navigator ever to 
come out of the Institute on that hell 
planet of Ur. I lost Myers in the caul- 
dron holes of Larisus. Fifty years 
have taught me the wisdom of obey- 
ing orders from the Institute. And 
our orders were to make certain ob- 
servations of Antares, and report back 
within five months, Merikan time. I’ll 
have to obey orders, Starl. I’m sorry, 
but that’s the way it is.” 

T HE young explorer flung up a 
hand in swift gesture. 

“But don’t you see, Sive? This may 
be the answer to the riddle of our race. 



That which the GE has sought since 
its inception. I know.” He shrugged, 
reading correctly the smile in the old 
space navigator’s eyes. “I’ve been 
reading perhaps too much among the 
ancient archives. But I know that 
our three-hundred-thousand-year evo- 
lution on Merika, fourth planet of 
Rigel, was not the beginning of our 
race. I know that our forbears came 
from some lost planet they called 
Earth. That they were driven forth 
by the Catastrophe of 2053, when a 
cosmic cloud dimmed the Sun and 
brought the ice creeping down over 
the planet. 

“It’s all there, in the ancient records. 
How a party escaped into space in the 
Ordson Ark, powered by the lost dis- 
covery of that half-mad scientist, Ord- 
son himself. The Ordson Vibrator it 
was called, and it must have worked 
somewhat along the principle of the 
Mav space-warpers.” 

Starl’s eyes were glowing, his lean, 
hard body fired by that ancient epic 
of a people fleeing into the Great Un- 
known. 

“Think of it, Sive!” he cried. “At a 
time when the interplanetary journey 
between Earth and its ancient sa- 
tellite, the Moon, was an awe-inspir- 
ing achievement. Ordson built the 
Ordson Ark that dropped that party 
of desperate refugees an unknown 
number of parsecs through space. 
They landed, finally, on what is now 
Merika, which is merely a shortened 
sound for their ancient homeland — 
America. Though Ordson had built 
the Vibrator, he himself never fully 
understood the strange forces which 
warped space itself about them, and 
because of this their landing on 
Merika resulted in the death of Ord- 
son and half that hardy company. And 
lost to us the secret of Ordson’s 
strange power — ” 

“Aye,” Morry grunted, coldly. “We, 
too, have read among the ancient 
records. And I, for one, share the 
view of the historian, Vergal, that they 
are fanciful fabrications of the Old 
Ones. Legends of our race — tales 
written down in strange forms called 
books. Myths and legends that were 
discredited by most intelligent men, 
after the Second Advancement. That 
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ancient tale of flight from some lost 
planet is nothing but a myth.” 
“Perhaps,” Starl muttered. “But I 
have read long among the ancient 
archives. And I believe in them. 
There is evidence, biologic and anthro- 
pological, that indicates we did not 
arise out of Merika. Three hundred 
thousand sun cycles have adapted our 
race to the planet. But Zelus, of the 
Congor Observatory, has recorded evi- 
dence that substantiates the ancient 
records. 

“Somewhere in this vast Galaxy 
spins our true homeland — lost amidst 
these myriads of stars. Yet the old 
records speak of a ringed planet in the 
old System, Sive, a planet called Sa- 
turn. Perhaps this ringed planet will 
give us some answer to the ancient 
riddle.” 

M ORRY sneered, cynical of his 
companion’s conjecture. But 
Sive remained grave-faced, serious. 
He glanced out the steelex windows, 
and in his mind he was calculating, 
coldly, the chances of this small sys- 
tem being the mythical home of his 
race. 

For it was a small system. Three 
planets circled the blazing sun. The 
innermost, a whirling, cloudy globe 
about twice the size of Merika. Then 
there was the ringed planet Starl was 
now surveying, somewhat smaller 
than Merika. And last, a dull red 
disc from their position in space, a 
giant planet far out on the rim of the 
system. 

“The archives speak of the old Solar 
System as having nine planets, Starl!” 
he reminded. “And ancient Earth 
had no rings — ” 

“But this planet has life!” Starl per- 
sisted. “An atmosphere not unlike 
our own. And the green growths ! 
We have seen them through the elec- 
troscope. Green, Sive! That alone 
is worth our investigation. Our own 
vegetation, on Merika, is bluish. Only 
the ancient records speak of a land of 
green growths — ” 

“I vote no!” Morry rasped. “Bor- 
got is expecting us, Sive. Shall we 
risk the displeasure of the Board to 
follow a youngster’s whim?” 

Sive considered. Two weeks would 



find them dropping down onto the 
vast space field at Nu Cago. For a 
moment the old navigator’s mind lin- 
gered on the towering structures 
ringing the field, on the wide-sweep- 
ing crimson beacon that would whip 
back and forth across the sky, herald- 
ing the return of one of the Galactic 
Fleet. 

Borgot would be waiting, high up 
in his office at the Institute, wait- 
ing for their report. . . . 

He shrugged, his gaze holding on 
Starl’s eager face. Starl was a roman- 
tic, a dreamer. Yet something stirred 
in Sive, like the awakening of his 
own youth. He had been much like 
Starl, then. 

He sighed reminiscently. 

“It’ll do no harm, Morry,” he de- 
cided, his thin lips lengthening in a 
smile. "We’ll land on this ringed 
planet and make a few observations. 
Perhaps we’ll find something of inter- 
est for the Institute.” 

“Bah!” Morry spat and turned back 
to his charts. 

Starl crossed to the old navigator, 
laid a hand affectionately on his shoul- 
der. 

“Thanks, Sive. I’ve got a feeling — 
a strange, uncanny feeling. As 
though I were coming home, after 
three hundred thousand years!” 

T HEY dropped like a silver bullet 
on the whirling planet, passed 
under the mighty equatorial rings that 
girdled the sphere. 

Sive threw on the repulsion motors 
to ease the long hull through the thick 
blanket of low-hanging clouds below. 

Starl was at the steelex windows, his 
eyes intent on the vaporous mass upon 
which they were slowly settling. A 
strange sense of intimacy stirred in 
him, a feeling he could not shake off. 
What lay beneath those clouds? 

The ship lurched then, violently. 
Then it dropped, straight down with 
sickening speed, as if it had suddenly 
run into an invisible hole in the 
atmosphere. 

Starl was flung back against the con- 
trol board with shocking force. He 
rolled, groped his way to his feet. A 
thin trickle of blood wormed its way 
from the gash under his left eye. 
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“Sive!” he cried. “What’s wrong?” 

The old navigator’s face had gone 
white and hard. A strange, puzzled 
look was in his eyes. 

Desperately, his fingers worked 
with the control buttons, braking the 
plunge. 

The vibrations of the mighty repul- 
sion motors shook the long hull. The 
ship’s downward drop was slowed. 
Then, abruptly, they hit the clouds, 
and all view outside the steelex win- 
dows was blotted out in a swirl of 
grayish vapor. 

Starl crossed to Sive’s side, his face 
grim. 

“What’s gone wrong?” he de- 
manded. 

Sive shook his head dazedly. 

“Some magnetic force is pulling us 
down!” he said grimly. “I’m giving 
her all the power we’ve got to pull out 
of it. Enough to have escaped two 
gravities, Starl. But we’re still fall- 
ing!” 

Starl swung his attention to the 
steelex panels. They had dropped 
through the clouds, were slowly set- 
tling in a deep-walled valley. Below 
them they had a glimpse of beetling 
black cliffs, a broad plain, a tangle of 
green, and a wide river that flowed 
toward a distant sea. 

Sive was still working frantically 
the controls. 

“Use the Mav space-warpers, Sive,” 
Morry snapped behind him. “We’ve 
got to get out of here!” 

Sive shook his head. “Too danger- 
ous. We’ve got to be out of the grav- 
ity field of this planet before we can 
use the space-warpers, or — ” 

They were still falling, gently now, 
though the repulsion motors were 
whining with a high, thin scream. The 
atomic blasts ripped up the earth be- 
low them in great steaming rents. 
Starl gripped at supports by the steel- 
ex windows, and waited, his square 
jaw set, his mouth tight and grim. Be- 
hind him he heard Morry’s harsh, con- 
demning tone: 

“I told you we shouldn’t have tried 
a landing — ” 

Then the ship hit with a violent, 
tearing impact that slammed Starl 
free of his hold, hurled him across the 
floor. 



CHAPTER II 
Sinister Planet 



S TARL shook tawny hair out of his 
eyes as he rose, groped his way to 
Sive. The old navigator had cut off 
the repulsion motors just before they 
landed. He lay now, limp and still, 
huddled across the control board. 

Gently, Starl lifted the old skipper 
off the panel. An ugly bruise over 
Sive’s left temple revealed the cause 
of his limpness. Starl carried him to 
one of the sidewall couches, laid him 
down. Morry, unhurt and silent, came 
forward, bringing water and a tablet 
of siestin, a powerful drug that ar- 
rested pain and stimulated conscious- 
ness. 

Starl dissolved the tablet in water, 
forced it down Sive’s throat. Color 
flowed back into the old navigator’s 
face, and a few moments later he sat 
up unaided. 

There was a silence in the room 
then, a cold, guilty silence. Starl 
looked briefly at Morry, then turned 
away, sensing the unspoken accusa- 
tion in his eyes. It was his fault, 
Starl told himself grimly. If only he 
hadn’t insisted — 

“Well, we’ll try again after a while,” 
Sive said cheerfully. “In the mean- 
time we’ll make the best of it. 
Whoever or whatever is behind the 
magnetic force that pulled us down 
might reveal itself. The instruments 
show that the force is still gripping 
the ship. I suggest we arm ourselves 
with the Duo-Lectro guns, and pre- 
pare for any eventuality!” 

Starl shrugged. He was standing 
by the observation window, studying 
the luxurious tangle of giant ferns, 
vines and other vegetation that began 
at the edge of the clearing in which 
the GE-3 had landed. 

And, as he surveyed this portion of 
the clearing, a strange, unaccountable 
chill gripped the hard-muscled Meri- 
kan’s being. A forbidding, sinister 
hush seemed to hang over the clear- 
ing, even though the drowsy, sunlit 
air was placid enough. 

And then Starl’s observing eyes 
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noted a significant fact. Numerous 
huge, brilliantly winged dragonflies 
were hovering about the scarlet flow- 
ers on the edge of the clearing. But, 
though they darted constantly about, 
they never ventured into that hushed, 
sunlit area! 

With an effort, Starl shook off that 
strange chill, thrust the ominous 
thoughts out of his mind. He turned 
to the wall cabinet where Sive and 
Morry were getting into gun harness. 
The wide belts carried a brace of Duo- 
Lectros, the deadliest hand weapons 
known to Merika. Sive noticed the 
tightness of Starl’s lips as he joined 
them, and he laid a friendly hand on 
the younger man’s shoulder. 

“Forget it, Starl,” he said kindly. 
“This is not of your doing. And we’re 
not beaten yet.” 

They waited, looking out through 
the steelex panels, anticipating the 
unknown. Still the clearing remained 
quiet. Presently the Sun began to dip 
in the sky. Occasionally now, strange 
arms of gray mist drifted up from the 
steaming lowlands, drawing a veil 
across the clearing. Sometimes they 
glimpsed a huge, horny head towering 
above the fern trees, saw the tangle 
of green quiver to the passage of a 
giant, lumbering shape. But none of 
these huge denizens ventured close to 
the clearing where the GE-3 lay long 
and glittering in the waning sun. 

“Saurians!” Starl muttered. “Giant 
reptiles of the type that roamed an- 
cient Earth in the days long before 
Man. The ancient records, Sive — ” 
His eyes displayed wonder. “Yet this 
can’t be Earth! The rings — the pres- 
ence of these huge reptiles — No, this 
can’t be Earth !” he repeated. 

S IVE’S eyes were cold and thought- 
ful. 

“It is very strange, Starl. For the 
Old Ones spoke of a time when Earth 
was young, when the continents were 
hot and steaming, and the Brainless 
Ones walked the land. And yet — ” 
Morry scoffed, skepticism obvious 
in his eyes. 

“Am I to infer, Sive,” he said bit- 
ingly, “that you believe this to be an- 
cient Earth? Surely, that bump on 
your head has affected your reasoning. 



Starl’s wild imaginings I can at least 
understand, if not approve. But 
you — ” 

Morry’s thin, dour face twisted in a 
frown. 

“Your own ancient records must 
surely tell you how fantastic is your 
conclusion,” he argued. “We know 
that ancient Earth had no rings. The 
ancient Solar System had nine planets 
— this system has three. Finally, the 
Reptilian Era of dominance was re- 
corded as having occurred some sev- 
eral hundreds of million years before 
the Old Ones. That fact alone, unless 
you utterly ignore the time element, 
destroys all possibility that this 
hellish planet can be the ancient home- 
land mentioned in the records.” 

Sive nodded, a thin smile touching 
his lips. 

“Your argument is unassailable, 
Morry. I was indulging in idle fancy. 
Evolution here is perhaps proceeding 
on parallel lines with that of ancient 
Earth, and we have happened upon its 
Reptilian Era.” He shrugged, made 
a gesture with his hands. “But 
enough of this speculation. Our prob- 
lem is to free the GE-3 of this strange 
force that shackles it to the ground.” 

H E went back to the control board, 
his eyes hard. 

“Hold on!” he ordered after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “I’m going to try to 
lift her out of here!” 

Starl’s strong fingers tightened 
about the grips by the steelex panels. 
The mighty repulsion motors kicked 
into life. The great hull groaned, 
quivered. The motors lifted to a 
high, tortured crescendo as Sive, his 
seamed face set, fed them all the 
power in the generators. 

The GE-3 strained like a crippled 
eagle trying to lift itself into the 
air. But the strange force that had 
dragged it down into this clearing was 
greater than the repulsion motors. 
The generators began to smoke, 
crackle dangerously. Sive had to cut 
the power before they burned out. 

They were silent after that, faces 
white as the grim realization came 
home to them that they were hopeless- 
ly trapped on this strange planet. 
Starl’s hard gaze sought the old nav- 
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igator’s. He read the utter despair 
that flooded the old space-dog’s frame 
as he sat, shoulders slumped, before 
the control board. A savage, fighting 
mood stirred in the explorer’s breast. 

“Sive — we’re not going to give up 
this easily!” he said spiritedly. 
‘‘Somewhere out there lies the reason 
for this — ” 

Starl stiffened, his lean muscular 
body pivoting back to the window. A 
deep sound had rolled across the clear- 
ing. It was a great hollow bonging, as 
of a giant sledge stroke against a huge 
drum. Out of the very bowels of the 
earth that sound seemed to issue, 
deep-toned and imperious with sin- 
ister warning. 

Starl watched. The huge dragon- 
flies at the edge of the clearing disap- 
peared, like shimmering phantoms, 
into the tangled jungle green. The 
sinister hush seemed suddenly to ex- 
tend beyond the sunlit clearing, to the 
vegetation bordering it. 

“Men, something’s up!” Starl cried 
out. 

Then he went still, dimly conscious 
of the strained, taut attitude of his com- 
panions as they edged near him by the 
steelex observation windows. 

For the atmosphere in the clearing 
was quivering, whirling like some giant 
vortex. A strange, thin sighing pene- 
trated to the still interior of the space 
ship. Then, slowly, the turbulent at- 
mosphere stilled — and a shimmering 
figure began to materialize in the clear- 
ing which had been empty a moment 
before ! 



CHAPTER III 
The Golden Girl 



S TARL stared. The shimmering, 
phantasmic form steadied, solidi- 
fied, finally became a tall, slender, 
golden-haired girl of such breath-tak- 
ing beauty it made Starl gasp. Clad 
in some metal sheath that glinted with 
a thousand individual golden reflec- 
tions, she stood eying the three Galac- 
tic explorers with wondering gaze. 

Her hair was long and soft and 
golden, reaching well down to her 



moulded hips. Her eyes were big and 
purple and alive with some dark, inner 
flame. A necklace of triangular- 
shaped, dull blue stones graced a 
smooth white throat. And in her left 
hand she held a small, dartlike object 
which might have been a weapon. 

For long moments the three trapped 
explorers from far-off Merika stared, 
caught by the strangeness and the 
beauty of that girl. It was Starl who 
finally broke the spell. He straight- 
ened, his jaw setting in a determined 
angle. 

“I’m going out there, Sive,” he said 
sharply. “Perhaps I can make her un- 
derstand — ” 

“Wait, Starl!” Sive said. “It may 
be a lure, some false projection to draw 
us out into the clearing. We’re safe 
as long as we stay inside the ship.” 

But the younger man was already en- 
tering the air lock. Sive swung around, 
addressed the dour-faced computer. 

“Man the forward Duo-Lectro bat- 
tery, Morry,” he said gruffly. “We’ve 
got to cover the rash young fool.” 

Starl stepped out, clad o$ly in the 
soft plastic material of gray that gave 
to every movement of his muscled fig- 
ure. Previous tests had ascertained 
that the atmosphere of this ringed 
planet was similar to Merika’s, with a 
slightly higher oxygen content. 

He swung open the outside port, 
hesitated a moment, breathing deeply. 
The fresh air gave him a sudden ex- 
hilaration that was almost heady. 
Ahead of him was a particularly bad 
stretch, and he jumped to clear it. The 
sense of lightness he experienced, of 
super-strength, amazed him, until he 
remembered that his muscles were 
molded to Merika’s gravity, which was 
somewhat greater than this smaller 
planet. 

Starl landed fifteen feet away, on 
flexed legs and slightly off balance. He 
fell forward on hands and knees, 
scrambled erect quickly. At his first 
move the golden-haired girl had re- 
treated, and now the dartlike object in 
her slim hand was lifted in a startled 
gesture. 

Starl spread his hands in a gesture of 
peace. 

“I’m harmless,” he said, grinning, his 
strong teeth showing white and even 
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against his bronzed face. “I just want 
to talk to you. That is, if you can un- 
derstand me.” 

The sound of his voice startled the 
golden-haired girl. She stared at him, 
awed wonder plain in her eyes. 

“You speak — Aleetian!” she said. 
Her voice had a musical quality that 
sent a thrill through Starl. “You are 
fashioned after the men of Aleetia. 



We were cruising over your world 
when a force pulled us down. But we 
meant no harm. We are friends.” 

The girl smiled pleasantly. She had 
a radiant smile that warmed Starl, 
stirred a quick yearning inside him. 

“Seejohn thought you were Moaa- 
vites,” she explained. “The Moaavites 
were bad. We beat them off the last 
time, when they were few. But we 
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Yet you are strangers. Strangers from 
the Outer Void, like the Moaavites.” 

I T was Starl’s turn to be surprised. 

This golden-haired girl spoke Meri- 
kan — or rather, a slight distortion of it. 
He nodded. 

“We are strangers, Golden One. We 
come from a star many parsecs away. 



know they will come again. That is 
why Seejohn has been trying to per- 
fect the Vortex, trying it out on the 
Brainless Ones. When the Moaavites 
come again we must be ready.” 

Starl frowned. 

“The Moaavites?” 

The girl nodded, a dark horror shad- 
owing her beautiful face. 
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“Yes.” She lifted a slim arm to some 
point behind him. “See! The Moaa- 
vites !” 

The necklace about the girl’s throat 
suddenly became a brilliant blue, as if 
infused with a cold fire. It pulsed, in- 
sistently, imperiously. 

“Seejohn calls, Bronzed One,” the 
girl said. “I have to go.” 

“Wait!” Starl took a step toward 
her. “I must talk to you. I must talk 
to this Seejohn who controls the 
force — ” 

But the girl had raised her left arm 
in signal to some unseen watcher. The 
air about her quivered into vortex 
again and the thin sighing swept across 
the clearing. Simultaneously the girl 
seemed to dissolve, then vanished ut- 
terly. . . . 

Starl took a deep breath. The clear- 
ing was empty again, and on the far 
border of green the dragonflies were 
hovering. 

“It must be a dream,” Starl told 
himself, “some trick imposed on my 
senses by this alien atmosphere that 
makes me so heady. And yet — ” 

He stopped abruptly, remembering 
the horror in the golden-haired girl’s 
face as she had gestured to something 
behind him — the Moaavites. 

He turned. And what he saw held 
him motionless, choked in the grip of 
a terrible repulsion. He experienced 
a sense of something so alien and men- 
acing it almost froze his heart. 

Behind the space ship black, beetling 
cliffs towered like grim guardians over 
the clearing. Jutting up out of this for- 
bidding mass was a statue of a weird 
Colossus. It was a huge, spiring thing 
of black basalt, at least three hundred 
feet high, shaped into a grotesque like- 
ness of some unhuman figure. 

Two colossal legs reached up to a 
single hip joint. But from here the 
body split in two — two broad, mighty 
torsoes, two pairs of thick arms, two 
horrible, utterly alien heads. The faces, 
Cyclopean, had but one round, lidless 
eye apiece, and a long gash of a fanged 
mouth. 

Noseless, incredibly evil, that gro- 
tesque figure brooded over the clear- 
ing. In one of the huge hands was 
poised a long black spear. The tip of 
that weapon pointed down at the 



trapped space ship, and its point, of 
some red, .gleaming metal or stone, 
shone ominously in the rays of the set- 
ting sun. 



CHAPTER IV 
The Stone Faces 



F OR long minutes Starl stood mo- 
tionless, held by the incredible evil 
emanating from that colossal statue. 
Not until Sive and Morry joined him, 
drawn by the look on his face, did he 
shake himself free of that chilling in- 
fluence. 

Morry’s angular body was rigid, a 
nameless horror peering from his eyes. 

“God !” he muttered, his voice 
shaken. “In all our experience, Sive, 
we’ve never encountered anything re- 
sembling that. So incredibly mon- 
strous — ” 

Starl focused his scattered thoughts. 
“The Moaavites. Beings from the 
Outer Void.” Tersely, he repeated his 
conversation with the golden-haired 
girl. “By our standards of reasoning, 
Sive, this doesn’t make sense. That 
girl was as akin to us in physical struc- 
ture and biologic function as any girl 
back on Merika. And the spoke our 
tongue. Distorted, perhaps, but ba- 
sically stemming from our own root 
language, the old American. And 
yet — ” 

He shrugged, his gaze running along 
the towering cliffs and the darkening 
jungle green to the far shallow sea. 
This was a grim, savage world, a primi- 
tive and hostile planet. It was a far 
cry from the world civilization of 
Merika, or even from the more or less 
civilized Earth, as recorded in the An- 
cient Archives. He shook his head, 
slowly, not comprehending. 

Morry made no remark. The dour 
computer was staring at that noseless 
Colossus, his caustic tongue silenced 
by the utter enigma of that stone 
guardian of the clearing. 

Sive’s seamed face was troubled. 
“This is a matter for the Institute, 
Starl. Somehow, someway, we must 
get back with a full report of this. Bor- 
got must be convinced into sending a 
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convoyed expedition for further inves- 
tigation.” 

He lifted his gaze to the looming 
Colossus. 

‘‘This clearing, that statue, make me 
feel certain that this is a place of wor- 
ship. These Moaavites probably 
landed on this planet from somewhere 
out in space — perhaps from one of the 
neighboring planets. They probably 
attempted an invasion, were driven 
out by the people of the golden- 
haired girl.” 

Starl nodded, his eyes hard. 

“That’s why we were trapped. They 
think we’re invaders, too. And until 
we can convince this Seejohn, who con- 
trols the force that keeps us trapped 
here, that we mean no harm, we’ll have 
to remain on this world, awaiting his 
decision.” 

He moved his broad shoulders, a de- 
cision crystallizing in him. 

“Sive, it’s best we remain in the ship 
for the night. Tomorrow we’ll make a 
bid up-valley. This Seejohn and the 
golden-haired girl must live some- 
where. People who can dematerialize 
themselves at will, and control a force 
that pulled down the GE-3 must have 
a civilization as great as our own. Our 
only hope is to contact them!” 

Sive assented. Morry shrugged. 

A short while later they turned in. 
But the feeling that they were trapped 
men, alone in a strange world of hostile 
forces, lay with them through the long 
still night. 

T HEY were ready with the morning 
sun. Armed with the hand Duo- 
Lectros, and carrying water and food 
and first-aid kits in the light metallic 
packs on their backs, they crossed the 
clearing. 

They hesitated at the wall of green 
where a tangled mass of vines inter- 
locked with giant fern trees and tall 
cycads to form an almost impassable 
barrier. They looked back on the glint- 
ing beryllium hull that was their sole 
connection with Merika, and in each 
of them was the troubling thought that 
this possibly was their last glimpse of 
the sleek Galactic ship. 

Then, facing the jungle wall, Starl 
leveled his Duo-Lectro, squeezed the 
side knob. A pale, pink beam fanned 




out, and in its path the matted green 
crumbled, vanished. 

They pushed on, blasting a runway 
through the thick growths, three men 
in wedge formation. Duo guns ready 
for emergencies, Starl leading, opening 
the way. Several times they were at- 
tacked by swarms of giant dragonflies 
whose glittering wings beat the air 
with loud noise. Once a loud, hoarse 
whistling in the canebrakes along the 
river startled them. 

They came, finally, to an open space 
where the ground rolled down to the 
sluggish river. Great canebrakes of 
horsetail reeds bordered the river 
marshes. Steaming vapors rolled off 
the water, its moist blasts blanketing 
their path. 

Starl halted, hot and tired. Sive re- 
laxed against the base of a huge cycad 
that reared its lone bulk out of the 
clearing. The old navigator’s lined 
face was sweated, and fatigue crinkled 
his eyes. Morry grunted as he eased 
his pack to the ground and wiped his 
face. 

Starl surveyed the valley with hard 
eyes. From the slight elevation of 
their position a portion of the wide 
valley was visible. Behind the broad 
river the cliffs loomed solid and pre- 
cipitous. To the right, along the river, 
the valley narrowed, became a 
hemmed-in slit between massive walls. 
To the left was nothing but jungle, the 
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flat, widening river mouth and the shal- 
low, hazy sea. 

Morry’s gaze was bitter. 

“We’ll never get off this hellish 
planet, Sive. We were fools to have 
landed here in the first place. There’s 
nothing in this valley but jungle and 
heat and death!” 

Sive’s face was drawn. He looked up 
at the grim-faced Starl. 

“Perhaps we should have remained 
in the ship,” he said. “If the worst 
came to the worst we could have tried 
the space-warpers — ” 

“We can’t turn back now, Sive,” 
Starl snapped. “Somewhere on this 
planet there must be cities, a civiliza- 
tion. We’ll find it. Even if we have 
to cross this river, climb those cliffs, 
we’ll find it!” 

The grim determination in his voice 
struck fire in the old navigator’s eyes. 
He nodded, smiling a little, thinking 
that the fighting spirit of the GE would 
never die out so long as it enlisted men 
like Starl. 

“We may never get through — ” 

H E didn’t finish. His gaunt body 
stiffened, his seamed face gray- 
ing. Beside him Morry, in the act of 
lifting his pack to his shoulders, went 
rigid, a startled cry wrenching from his 
lips. 

Starl whirled, flat-footed, like a cat. 
Instinctively, he leveled the Duo-Lec- 
tro in his fist. 

Not two hundred yards from them a 
huge creature pushed out of the brakes, 
a massive-armored giant weighing 
about fifteen tons. Its head was pro- 
tected by enormously thick bone 
ridges, and interlocking bone plates 
protected the vulnerable expanse of 
neck. A huge, spiked tail twitched 
ominously behind it. 

It stood partially in the cleairng, its 
small reddish eyes fastened dully upon 
the puny creatures under the lone 
cycad. Then, the sight finally register- 
ing hate in the small, limited brain, it 
charged like a thundering avalanche, 
emitting a hoarse, shrill whistle as it 
did so. 

Starl leveled the Duo gun. He 
braced himself, waited grimly while 
that terrible engine of destruction 
hurtled toward them. The maximum 



range of the Duo-Lectro hand gun was 
a hundred yards, and he squeezed the 
knob then. 

That huge armored head vanished 
before the disintegrating influence of 
that pink beam. The huge bulk came 
on, a strange and macabre sight — as if 
that giant body was unaware of its 
headless state. Not until Starl sheared 
off both front feet did that massive 
body collapse, not ten yards from them. 

Morry edged near Starl, his breath 
coming easier. Sive’s sharp voice, from 
a little behind them, suddenly warned : 

“Starl — in the sky!” 

Over that still quivering mass of flesh 
a dark shadow drifted, and they looked 
up barely in time to see a huge, winged 
reptile glide down toward the body. 

StazTs ray disintegrated a bony 
wing, and the pterodactyl dropped, 
screeching with pain. It fell to the 
earth just beyond the still twitching 
mound of flesh, and came at them with 
one wing dragging, a long, sharp- 
toothed beak clicking hungrily. 

The combined rays of Starl, Morry 
and Sive blasted it to nothingness. 

Morry licked dry lips, his face ashen. 

“Let’s get out of here before the 
place becomes filled with them.” 

T HEY needed no urging. They 
backed warily across the clearing, 
and even as they entered the jungle 
other winged reptiles dropped down, 
like giant vultures, to fight and rend 
over that mountain of flesh. 

Starl led the way again. They 
blasted a path till they came upon a 
wide, trampled runway leading up-val- 
ley. They moved along it, taut and 
grim, the Duo guns jutting readily. 
The jungle began to thin, and several 
times they came upon ragged, stony 
stretches and small craterlike pits in 
which brackish pools of water lay 
stagnant. 

They crossed these exposed clear- 
ings warily, their attention divided by 
the menace of the huge drifting shad- 
ows they saw gliding down from rocky 
aeries in the high black cliffs, and the 
occasional sounds of the savage combat 
from the brakes fringing the narrowing 
river. 

It was a savage world of death, of 
eat and be eaten, where only the strong 
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survived. Starl stroked his tanned 
forehead. Doubts came to him. Had 
he been a victim of some hallucination? 
Had he really talked to a golden-haired 
girl back in the clearing where the 
GE-3 lay? Was there, in this savage, 
hostile land a city — a civiliation? It 
seemed incredible. 

A strange twilight was drawing over 
the land now. Looking up, they saw 
the huge, majestic rings, composed of 
myriad moons, edging out the climbing 
Sun. Strange, writhing bands of col- 
ored lights played over them as they 
watched the cosmic spectacle. 

For almost two hours that strange 
twilight lasted, and a hush fell over the 
valley. Then the Sun speared down 
again, with white-hot impact, and they 
pushed on up-valley. 

The river began to narrow, became a 
swift-moving current. The cliff-wall 
they were paralleling drew close to the 
river and they were forced to climb up 
along the broken base, like ants scram- 
bling across the giant stone shoulders. 

They were moving along a ledge 
some hundred and fifty feet above the 
narrow valley strip when a heavy his- 
sing, like a blast from a steam vent, 
stopped them. The sound came from 
below them, around the corner of the 
stone shoulder they were crossing. 
Cautiously they crept forward, Duo 
guns ready. Then, from a vantage 
point a hundred and fifty feet above 
a stony arena, they watched two giant 
reptiles lock in mortal combat. 

One of the monsters was a two- 
legged, upright creature that reminded 
them of the sinister Moaavite statue. 
It stood erect, perhaps twenty feet 
high, a fearsome creature with a mas- 
sive-jawed, scaly head. It balanced it- 
self on its hind legs, two dispropor- 
tionately small forepaws drawn up 
under its chin, long talons ready. The 
savage head was cocked to one side, as 
if the creature were judging its oppo- 
nent. 

“Tyrannosaurus Rex!” Starl whis- 
pered, remembering pictures of the 
mammoth reptile in the ancient 
records. “And a Triceratops!” 

T HE Tyrannosaurus Rex had a 
long double gash along one flank, 
ripped by the double horn of the squat, 



heavily armored saurian. Evidently it 
had just been beaten off in its first at- 
tack, and it began to circle warily, re- 
specting that formidable horned head. 

It charged again, without warning. 
It came in a little too fast for the 
slower moving Triceratops. It hit the 
heavy, rhinolike giant in the side, 
bowling it over. With a hoarse, tri- 
umphant hissing the Tyrannosaurus 
Re* thrust its fanged jaws at that un- 
protected belly. . . . 

Suddenly, a muffled bong, vibrating 
out of the very earth, froze the watch- 
ers on the rocks. It caught the huge 
dinosaur with its jaws ripping flesh, 
held it motionless, as if that strange 
sound forced fear even into its savage 
head. 

And with the imperious bong 
came a strange, high sighing. The 
air about the reptilian monsters 
quivered, writhed. A moment later 
the Tyrannosaurus Rex and the fallen, 
dying Triceratops were gone, and the 
rocky slope below them became still 
and quiet. 

The faces of the three explorers 
from Merika were drawn. 

“It’s Seejohn!” Starl muttered. 
“Testing out the Vortex — ” 

Beside him Morry started. ' 
“Look!” His voice was a hoarse, 
unbelieving whisper. “Faces!” 

Across the narrow river the cliffs 
jutted bold, stone-weathered faces at 
them. High up on the foremost stone 
bulk faces had been chiseled. Human 
faces! Three of them were distinct, 
though noticeably eroded by the rav- 
ages of time. The fourth image was 
partially destroyed by some great rent 
in the cliff itself. 

“Faces!” Starl rasped. “Faces 
carved in the very cliff. Sive — we 
must be dreaming. This can’t be!” 
Sive was rigid. 

“The ancient Rushmore Memorial!” 
he said, his voice unbelieving. The 
ancient records tell of it — of the four 
faces carved from a cliff in the Black 
Hills! Washington, Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son and Roosevelt. Incredible as it 
appears, this must be ancient Earth! 
This is our homeland — America!” 

For long, stunned moments the 
three men stood on that ledge, star- 
ing up at those ancient faces. 
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Shocked and bewildered, the bony 
Morry edged away from Starl and 
Sive. He moved along the ledge for 
better view. And, as they crouched 
there, staring awedly, trying to recon- 
cile this hot, steaming world and its 
mighty rings with the homeland Earth 
of legend, the ominous bonging 
sounded again. 

It froze them. Morry turned 
slightly. The air about him seemed 
to be dancing. Starl straightened, his 
face going grim. 

“Morry!” he warned sharply. 
“Morry — ” 

It was too late. The air about the 
dour-faced computer was already 
writhing, enveloping the man. Morry 
fought to get free. But even as he 
struggled, his angular body was dis- 
solving, fading from view. In a mo- 
ment he was gone, as if some invisible 
eraser had wiped him from the ledge 
with a single stroke. 



CHAPTER V 
Lost Homeland 



S IVE sagged weakly, the loss of the 
dour-faced computer hitting him 
hard. Horror was in his eyes. 

Starl’s face was a ghastly white. 
“It got Morry — pulled him apart!” 
he sobbed. The young Galactic ex- 
plorer’s voice broke. He hid his face 
in his hands. “It was my fault, Sive. 
My fault in talking you into a landing 
here.” 

Sive came to him, laid a comfort- 
ing hand on his shoulder. 

“No, Starl. It wasn’t your fault, or 
mine — or Morris.” He looked up-val- 
ley where the cliff walls seemed to 
come together, dark and unsurmount- 
able against the skjj, “We’ll have to 
go back, Starl. We’ll have to chance 
using the space-warpers. We can’t go 
ahead in this savage land, indefinitely. 
The charges in our Duos are limited.” 
Starl nodded absently. He was 
looking up at the stern, ageless faces 
that brooded down over this end of the 
valley, lost in speculation. 

“I know it’s incredible!” Sive said, 
as if reading his thoughts. The old 



navigator’s voice was shaken, awed. 
“But, Starl — we are on ancient Earth. 
We must be. That girl, so like our- 
selves. These faces — ” 

“But the rings, Sive — the whole 
changed System?” The struggle for 
understanding was in Starl’s voice. 
“All this — ” He waved an arm over 
the valley, up to a soaring pterodactyl. 
“There were cities on Earth when our 
forebears fled. Great cities — ” 

“You forget that more than three 
hundred thousand years have passed,” 
the old navigator reminded him. 
“Many things may have happened in 
those years.” Sive looked up at the 
rings in the sky. “Even the Ancients 
predicted what would happen if their 
satellite, the Moon, was ever driven 
too close to Earth. They knew it 
would result in the breakup of their 
satellite, the tiny world being unable 
to resist the titanic gravitational force 
of the Earth. Well, that’s what hap- 
pened! The Moon was pulled apart. 
Most of its broken mass formed rings 
about the mother planet ; the rest 
must have rained down in fiery meteor 
showers on Earth.” 

S IVE paused a moment, shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other, 
then went on. 

“Some catastrophe, a dark star per- 
haps, plunging out of the cold depths 
of space, may have passed too close 
to the old System. Brushing by, it 
played havoc with the planets, shifted 
orbits, dragged many of them away 
with it. Such a shifting of great 
gravitational stresses as must have oc- 
curred may have wrenched one of the 
star’s own dead planets from it. That 
huge inner planet may be the one, 
Starl. Earth survived. And giant 
Jupiter, far out on the rim of the 
System was stripped of most of its 
moons. 

“Perhaps, even, the Moaavites 
come from that frozen, captured 
planet. . . .” The veteran space-farer 
spread his hands. “I know, Starl — it 
sounds like a wild theory, unsupported 
by evidence. But it offers a rational 
explanation for all this we have seen.” 
Starl nodded. 

“Some way, then, somehow, a por- 
tion of the Earth people that were left 
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behind when our forebears leaped into The incredible saga they envisioned 
space, escaped the Frozen Death, took their breath away. Approaching 
Somehow they lived through the darkness finally brought them back to 
cosmic catastrophe that followed — the reality. 

great meteor bombardment that oc- “We must start back at once, Starl, 
curred when the moon cracked up into before night overtakes us,” Sive sug- 
those rings. And then Time smoothed gested. 

the pitted earth. And after the They retraced their steps, guided 




The huge, armored head vanished before the disintegrating beam 



titanic upheaval that resulted in condi- 
tions approximating the early eras, 
evolution started anew with the rise 
of the giant reptiles. Perhaps cosmic 
rays are more powerful now, affecting 
the recurrence in Earth’s evolutionary 
cycle.” 



by the uranium pilot light Sive carried 
strapped to his right arm, like a wrist- 
watch. They came down off the cliff, 
cut across the tangled jungle. Twice 
they had to stop the charge of giant, 
armored animals, veritable tanks that 
shook the solid earth in their lumber- 
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ing run. The charges in the Duo guns 
were getting low. 

Several times, also, that sinister, 
muffled bonging sounded — and close to 
them the air writhed, dissolving rock 
and vegetation instantly in its blind 
groping. 

“Seejohn, or whoever it behind that 
Vortex,” muttered Starl, “seems to be 
out to get us. We’ve got to keep mov- 
ing — not give it a chance to focus!” 

D OGGEDLY, they pushed on, 
blasting a path through the 
jungle. Starl’s face was grim, and 
sweat made thin streaks down his 
beard-stubbled cheeks. Sive began to 
labor, gasp. Starl dropped back, made 
the old navigator place his right arm 
around his neck, and plunged on, sup- 
porting most of the oldster’s weight. 
Tight-lipped, a premonition of im- 
pending disaster weighing him, Starl 
raced the Sun down-valley to the 
trapped space ship. 

The earlier sense of lightness, of 
power, gave way with the continued 
double effort. Lead dragged at his 
legs now, and his breath came harsh 
and rasping. 

“I’ve got to rest, Starl,” Sive said 
presently, breathing heavily. “I can’t 
keep on — ” 

They halted among rocks on the side 
of a grassy slope that lifted to the 
beetling cliffs. Below them, and still 
down-valley they could see the clear- 
ing they had left that morning and the 
long glinting hull of the GE-3. Sight 
of the ship heartened them. 

Starl moved to the edge of the rock 
nest, his gaze lifting to the giant 
Moaavite statue looming like a land- 
mark over the clearing. Behind him, 
slumped against a rock, Sive was rest- 
ing. 

“Get through to the Institute, Starl,” 
the old man panted. “No matter what 
may happen — try to get through. Set 
the power indicators on zero plus two, 
before shunting the Mav space-warp- 
ers on. Remember that, Starl, about 
the power indicators, in case I don’t 
make it. It’s your one slim chance.” 
“Nothing’s going to happen, Sive,” 
Starl said. “We’ll get through to- 
gether. It’s Morry I’m — ” 

He whirled, his blood freezing in 



him. That ominous bonging had 
sounded again, muffled, imperious, un- 
deniable. Close to him the air sudy- 
denly quivered. He felt himself buf- 
feted, whirled about, as if on the rim 
if a giant whirlpool. Then he was 
flung, like a rag doll, to the ground. 

He groped to his feet, half stunned, 
blood streaming down his rock-gashed 
left cheek. Fifteen feet away Sive 
was striving to rise, a hopeless des- 
peration twisting his lined face. And 
even as Starl watched, the old navi- 
gator’s body began to shimmer, dis- 
solve. The oldster’s eyes seemed to 
tear, then faded. And like a dying 
whisper he heard Sive’s voice: 

“Starl . . . get through — ” 

And then Sive was gone, and the air 
was still and hot and heavy in the rock 
nest. Starl sagged back against a boul- 
der, unconsciously wiping blood from 
his cheek with the back of his hand. 
A hard defiance crackled in his voice. 

“I’ll get through, Sive. And I’ll 
come back. I promise. I’ll come back 
— and I’ll find you and Morry, wher- 
ever you are!” 

• Then he turned, raced recklessly 
toward the clearing still far down- 
valley. 

The sinister forces working on this 
planet were beyond his comprehen- 
sion. But, somehow, he had to lift the 
GE-3 against the Force that held it 
like a pinned fly to that clearing of the 
Moaavites. Somehow he had to get 
back to Merika, back to the Institute, 
with his incredible story. 

T HE Sun was a swollen orb above 
the western cliffs when he burst 
into the clearing. High above the 
GE-3 the Moaavite Colossus poised, 
the last rays glinting evilly from the 
red point of the huge spear. Starl 
swore harshly at the great figure. 

He reached the space ship without 
incident. Once inside, he made his 
way forward to the control room. His 
face was grim. He knew it was almost 
tantamount to suicide to use the Mav 
space-warpers in the gravitational 
field of this planet. But he had no 
choice. 

He made his way to the control 
panel. Suddenly he went rigid, his 
attention caught by the televisor sig- 
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nal on the board. It was glowing on 
and off, insistently. Someone was try- 
ing to get through! 

Starl clicked on the set, his thoughts 
whirling. Not even the giant trans- 
mitter at the Institute could reach this 
far across space. And, to Start’s 
knowledge, there was no other ship 
belonging to the Galactic Fleet in the 
vicinity. 

The screen blurred, focused, blurred 
again, as if whoever was trying to get 
through was having trouble. Then it 
cleared, and Starl gasped. 

Morry was staring at him, his bony 
face filling the screen, his eyes bright, 
desperate. Recognition glowed in his 
gaze. “Starl!” he rasped sharply. 
“Starl — get through! I’ve switched 
off the force. Quick!” 

Vaguely, behind Morry’s face, in the 
background, Starl could see a vast 
room, brilliantly lighted. He saw 
strange apparatus, giant coils. . . . 
Then he became aware that Morry’s 
face was going tense, saw the desper- 
ate urgency come into his eyes. 

“For God’s sake, Starl — take off! 
They’re coming — ” 

The sullen-faced computer turned, 
his gaze shunting to a point not visible 
on the screen. His voice crackled once 
more. “Hurry — ” 

And then the screen went blank. 

Starl snapped on the motors. All 
speculation was driven from him at 
the moment. He heard that ominous 
bonging again, heralding another of 
those strange ether vortexes. Look- 
ing through the steelex, he saw vege- 
tation at the edge of the clearing 
shimmer, vanish in the grip of that 
sweeping force. 

Starl pressed the lift controls, felt 
the ship respond. Freed of the bond 
that had harnessed it to Earth, the 
Galactic Explorer left the planet like 
a silver bullet. 



CHAPTER VI 
Return to Earth 



S LOWLY, Starl eased back in the 
pneumatic seat. The throb of 
the mighty motors was steady, deep- 



toned. He lifted a hand up to the gash 
on his cheek, probing at the pained 
stiffness there. He was freed of See- 
john’s Force. In a few hours he’d be 
out of the planet’s pull altogether, and 
then he’d shunt on the space-warpers 
and set his course for far-off Merika. 

Twisting in the seat, he looked 
down on the green planet dwindling 
below him. He could make out the 
sprawl of land areas now, partially ob- 
scured by low-hanging clouds. 

Those continents — he remembered 
them from old maps of Earth, he had 
studied in the musty books of the 
Archives. Three hundred thousand 
years had wrought their inevitable 
changes, but the main body masses re- 
mained recognizable. North and South 
America lay below him, and he no- 
ticed that the land bridge of the Pan- 
ama Isthmus that had connected them 
was gone. He observed, too, that the 
jungle green now reached up to the 
very Poles, where a fringe of white 
marked the vastly shrunken ice-caps. 

Ancient Earth! The lost planet! 
The answer to the long riddle of the 
Merikans. 

Starl’s lips twisted grimly. Some- 
where on that planet Morry and Sive 
still lived. Despite the manner of 
their disappearance, he now knew 
they had not died. Morry’s twisted 
features, staring at him from the visi- 
screen, had been proof of that. 

The Merikan’s strong hand closed 
firmly on the power lever. He couldn’t 
leave without his friends. It went 
against all his natural instincts, 
against all that had been implanted in 
him at the Institute where he had 
studied and trained for his position 
with the GE. It was a tradition of the 
Service that no member had ever de- 
serted a comrade, no matter what the 
circumstances. 

But Sive’s last, tortured plea rang 
in the young space-adventurer’s ears, 
even as he moved to head the ship 
back. “Starl . . . get through — ” The 
Merikan caught himself, his hard jaw 
ridging. 

There was nothing he could do. He 
was alone. It would be best to get 
back to the Institute, tell his story to 
Borgot and the Board. He knew the 
chances were his tale would not be be- 
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lieved. Of late the constant search of 
the GE had come to be viewed as a 
mythical quest — a baseless legend of 
the Old Ones. Morry’s views reflect- 
ed that of the majority of Merikans. 

He’d make them believe, somehow, 
Starl vowed ardently. He had to! He 
had to get Borgot to send an Expedi- 
tionary Force back across the space 
gulf. 

He turned to the big electroscope at 
his elbow, swung the instrument in 
slow survey of the land masses reced- 
ing below him. The continents grew 
close as he manipulated the magnifica- 
tion. Huge broken ridges appeared in 
close-up, wide valleys and rolling up- 
lands. A huge inland sea washed the 
Great Plains area where the old Mis- 
sissippi had split the United States. 
Starl guessed that this was the sea he 
and his companions had glimpsed 
from the cliff-locked valley of the 
Faces. 

M ethodically, starl scanned 

the continent. But nowhere did 
he glimpse a sign of towering build- 
ings, of cities, of any indication of the 
Aleetians. He saw nothing but moun- 
tains and jungles and hot, steaming 
marshlands. It was a primitive scene 
such as early Earth must have been, 
long before the advent of Man. 

Yet Starl remembered the ancient 
faces that had looked down at him and 
his companions from the valley cliffs 
— the ageless faces his long dead fore- 
bears had carved, laboriously, into the 
very rocks. He remembered, too, a 
golden-haired girl magically material- 
izing in the clearing. And there was 
also Morry, in some huge laboratory, 
his face desperate, urging him to 
leave. 

Starl shook the riddle of it from his 
numbed mind. Turning, he swung the 
electroscope in casual survey of the 
star-studded sky, focusing it on the 
strange planet closer to the Sun. 
Huge, wreathed in perpetual clouds, it 
carried a sinister warning to the lean 
Merikan. Perhaps it was because he 
recalled Sive’s theory, told him back 
in the valley of the Faces, that he ex- 
perienced such a feeling of alienness 
about that mysterious globe. 

If Sive was right, then that planet 



had been a cold world for countless 
ages, circling a long dead star in its 
pilgrimage through space. And now, 
wrenched from its mother sun in the 
cosmic cataclysm that had utterly 
changed the old Solar System, it was a 
planet reborn. Earth’s solar orb had 
warmed this' dead world ; the radiant 
rays had rekindled the spark of life. 

Starl shrugged. It was theory, 
only. . . . 

His thoughts froze, caught in the 
sudden shock of what he was seeing 
in the electroscope! 

Across the interplanetary gulf, just 
above the rim of that strange, cloud- 
veiled planet, tiny specks were ap- 
pearing. A score of them, at least. 
Small, glinting particles shooting to- 
ward Earth. And even as Starl 
watched, one by one those specks 
seemed to dim, vanish against the 
starry blackness. 

The lean Merikan stiffened. 

“The Moaavites!” he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

And even as the grim realization 
whipped home to him, disaster struck. 
Behind him, from the power room, 
sounded a sharp, crackling report. 
Weakened by the terrific strain Sive 
had put the generators through when 
he had tried to pull away from the 
Force, some part had let go. The 
mighty motors coughed, throbbed 
brokenly. Another loud, deafening 
report burst across the room — then a 
final, heavy roar sent a shudder 
through the ship. 

The motors died abruptly, as if they 
had been switched off. A terrible si- 
lence filled the control room, heavy 
with the acrid odor of ozone and 
fused metal. Then the ship heeled 
over, went down in a sharp, sickening 
drop. 

C RAY-FACED, Starl hunched 
over the control board. The 
planet seemed to rush up at him 
through the steelex observation win- 
dows. Desperately he jabbed at the 
power buttons. But the motors re- 
mained silent. A cold helplessness 
seized him. This looked like the end 
of it. 

He had found the lost planet — and 
would die on it! 
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His muscles drawn tight, his eyes 
hard and defiant, the young space-ad- 
venturer waited. Below him the 
planet was a huge ball, rapidly grow- 
ing larger, filling his entire vision. He 
could make out huge crinklings on 
the land mass below him — giant moun- 
tain chains dwarfed by distance. The 
Earth revolved under him, and he 
knew he was falling in a great trajec- 
tory, as if the GE-3 had been a huge 
shell fired from that valley of the 
Faces. 

Below him water appeared, a gray, 
heaving waste of it stretching to the 
horizons. The trim Galactic ship was 
plunging through the atmosphere 
now, like a flashing meteor, its heat- 
resistant outer shell beginning to 
glow. Starl sat, grim-faced, watching 
the broad ocean rush up at him. 

Was this to be the final resting place 
of the pride of the Galactic Fleet — 
the bottom of this ancient sea? Starl 
wondered. 

Then land appeared, green against 
the western horizon. It grew larger 
with amazing rapidity, seemed to 
spread out, move toward him, as if to 
catch that falling craft. 

And Starl, hunched over the control 
board, staring at inevitable death 
through the steelex observation win- 
dows, still had a moment to wonder at 
the awe-inspiring i scene that appeared 
below him. 

He was dropping on a high, green- 
clothed tableland that sheered off into 



the gray ocean. A vast tableland 
stretching back more than seventy 
miles to ragged peaks in the back- 
ground. 

Out of this background, miles apart 
at their source, twin rivers flowed to 
common meeting. They forked into a 
huge body of water on the very edge 
of that tableland. Like an enormous 
blue saucer that strange lake hung 
above the ocean, its overflow falling 
in a ceaseless, mist-shrouded drop 
two thousand feet to the sea below. 

The grandeur of those colossal falls 
whipped the surge of life through the 
lean Merikan. There had to be some 
way to halt this sickening drop — some 
emergency — 

Emergency! His sharp gaze swung 
back to the intricate control board. 
He spotted the button marked EM-X 
and remembered Sive’s explanation of 
this new device. It had been but re- 
cently added to the ship, a safety de- 
vice to be used only in cases such as 
this, when the ’ main-drive motors 
were out of commission. 

Starl had never seen it used, had al- 
most forgotten about it. Whether it 
worked from the generators, or from 
some other source of power, he did 
not know. But there was no longer 
time for speculation. 

He was dropping straight for a 
rocky island that thrust like a tongue 
into that tableland lake when he 
jabbed the emergency control. 
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Atomic flares suddenly shot out 
from the bow of the ship. The down- 
ward plunge was slowed, cushioned to 
slow fall. The nose lifted, reluctant- 
ly, it seemed. And then the ship hit, 
went splintering through a grove of 
trees, its heavy bulk shattering them 
like matchwood. The long, tearing 
impact shook Starl. But strapped as 
he was in the shock-absorbing naviga- 
tor’s seat, he was unhurt. 

With a last, rending crash the sleek 
pride of the Galactic Fleet came to an 
abrupt halt, its nose jammed against 
a towering, crumbly mound of gray 
stone. 



CHAPTER VII 
After 300,000 Years 



F OR long minutes Starl remained 
where he was, shaken, almost un- 
able to believe he was still alive. Then 
he straightened, a hard grin lining his 
lips. 

“We made it,” he muttered. “A lit- 
tle banged up — but we made it. Now 
to see what the devil went wrong.” 

He went back to the power room. 
The huge drive engines were intact. 
But the power generators, which also 
fed the Mav space-warpers, were a 
mess. It would take weeks of work 
rebuilding them, even if he had the 
parts. And he didn’t. He stood there, 
lean and hard-eyed, looking down on 
the fused metal. It certainly looked 
as if the GE-3 would never whip 
across the interstellar paths again. 
The GE-3 would never drop to a land- 
ing in the great space field at Nu Cago. 
His space days were over. 

Morry! Sive! He looked about 
him quickly, almost expecting to see 
the computer peering at him from the 
chart desk, glimpse Sive’s austere fea- 
tures bent over the controls. But he 
was alone. 

The realization shook him. He 
couldn’t stay in here, with the ghosts 
of Morry and Sive haunting his 
thoughts. He had to get out. Some- 
where on this strange, altered planet 
that had spawned his race were the 
Aleetians, his kin. And with them 



were Morry and Sive. 

Tight-lipped with purpose he 
moved to the wall compartment, took 
down a brace of Duo-Lectros, made 
sure they were fully charged. He 
belted them about his waist. The 
small emergency pack he strapped se- 
curely to his back. Then he opened 
the port and stepped out. 

The ship had cut a terrible swath 
among the trees. Starl’s sharp gaze 
noted that here, on the high plateau, 
the tree ferns and cycads had given 
ground to hardier trees. The air, also, 
was clearer here, unlike the steaming 
atmosphere of the valley of the Faces. 

With long, sure-footed leaps he made 
his way clear of the tangled, splintered 
mass. On clearer ground he turned, 
looked back ruefully at the ship resting 
with blunted nose against the gray 
stone mound. Something about the 
appearance of that mound caught his 
attention. 

He moved to it, a strange light flick- 
ering in his keen eyes. The mound was 
perhaps fifty feet high, and several hun- 
dred feet long. A desolate hump, 
grown over with hardy plants, clusters 
of red, bell-like flowers. 

Starl picked up a piece of the gray 
stone. Friable, it almost disintegrated 
under his fingers. Concrete ! Mingled 
with it was the red tracery of rust that 
had once been shining steel. 

T HE implication of this gripped the 
lean Merikan. Concrete and steel 
— the ruins of some ancient structure! 
His brain an eddy of feverish thoughts, 
the young explorer scrambled to the 
top of the mound. From this vantage 
point he looked over the wooded island. 

Here and there among the trees he 
could make out similar mounds, like 
headstones marking the grave of an an- 
cient city. Out beyond the island tip 
the sluggish flow of the combined riv- 
ers rippled far out to the middle of the 
lake. 

And now, with the wind in his face, 
Starl heard the far, faint thunder of the 
falls, like a ceaseless mutter. 

Starl had to shake off the strange 
spell that held him. Slowly, the Duo- 
gun ready in his fist, he made his way 
down that ancient mound, his gray 
eyes troubled. An ancient city, long 
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forgotten. Ruins, no doubt, of some 
metropolis of the Old Ones. Dead and 
forgotten these three hundred thou- 
sand years. 

His eyes clouded. Would this be the 
only signs of human life that he would 
find on this forsaken sphere? 

The sense of loneliness deepened in 
him as he passed the long silent 
mounds that were everywhere on this 
desolate island. He had the uncanny 
feeling of a man walking through the 
graveyard of a long dead people. 

Close upon the western shore he 
came upon the highest of these strange 
mounds. A huge block of stone and 
concrete, partially collapsed. A great 
gaping hole leading downward showed, 
shadowed by giant trees. 

Traces of red rust lay about the base 
of that mound, and shreds of it clung 
to the stone sides of the gaping cavern. 
It seemed to indicate that some massive 
steel door had once sealed that en- 
trance from prying eyes. But Time 
had long since destroyed it, as it does 
all barriers. 

Duo-Lectro in his right hand, a flash 
in his left, Starl stabbed a beam of light 
over the sagging archway. Markings 
chiseled deep in the very rock caught 
his eye, and he played the beam on 
them. 

NEW YORK 
Tunnel No. Ill 

F OR a long still moment the Meri- 
kan stood, staring at that ancient 
lettering. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes. New York! Mighty metrop- 
olis of the Ancient Ones. He turned a 
little to look back along the dark forest 
where other mounds showed. Three 
hundred thousand years had done this 
to that ancient city ! He shuddered at 
the thought of the titanic cataclysm 
that had raised the entire coast two 
thousand feet above the sea. 

“New York!” He muttered the name 
aloud as he stepped closer to the cav- 
ernous hole, sending the beam down 
into the Stygian blackness. A strong, 
fetid odor wafted up to him from the 
depths. 

The lone explorer played the beam 
along the walls. Twisted remnants of 
steel bulkplates hung from the slimy 



stone sides that angled down at steep 
slant. Starl stepped closer, swinging 
the beam. And from the blackness be- 
low something stirred. A huge body 
heaved, as if disturbed by that probing 
finger of light. A loud, angry whis- 
tling, like the blast of some ancient lo- 
comotive, lashed from the depths. 

Starl jumped back. Duo-gun lifting. 
Out of that ancient tunnel mouth a 
huge horned head thrust, a full twelve 
feet above the Merikan. Its enormous 
body lay in the shadows as it reared its 
ugly head above the space adventurer. 
A fanged mouth, seven feet from jaw 
to skull, poised for a downward lunge 
at the tiny figure not twenty feet away. 

Starl pressed the Duo-knob. The 
terrible head disappeared. The huge 
body recoiled, went crashing back into 
the obsidian depths of that ancient 
monument to a vanished people. The 
monster’s violent death throes started 
a collapse of the crumbly walls, and 
rocks and detritus rolled down, com- 
pletely sealing that hole. 

Starl backed away, a thin line of 
sweat glittering on his brow. Over- 
head the sky was paling, preluding the 
night. The man from Merika set his 
jaw, grimly. The best place to spend 
the night would be inside the space 
ship. In the morning he’d start out 
anew, work his way across the western 
river that had once been the Hudson, 
and head overland for the towering 
hills he had seen in the background. 

But the thought came to him as he 
started back that his chances for sur- 
vival in this savage land were slim. 
The charges in the Duo-guns were 
limited. And when those went. . . . 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Coming of the Moaavites 



S TARL left the ancient island of 
Manhattan at dawn the next day. 
For three days thereafter the Merikan 
fought his way westward, a gray-clad 
tireless figure, grim of face, steely of 
eye. A small, lost figure driven on by 
the memory of a golden-haired girl 
whose voice he would always remem- 
ber — and by the knowledge that some- 
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where in this vast and savage world 
Morry and Sive still lived. And that 
perilous odyssey changed Starl, hard- 
ened to iron an already physically per- 
fect frame. He learned to expect the 
huge rings each noon, when the Sun 
was shadowed, and colored, shifting 
lights, like countless spectrum bands, 
played over the hot land. 

Sometimes at night, as he huddled in 
the branch fork of some giant forest 
monarch and looked up to the glowing 
rings and the myriads of blazing stars, 
he thought of far-off Merika — of the 
planet that was one vast connected 
city. Where vegetation was open and 
parklike. Where animals were the 
wards of the state, carefully cared for 
— not the hunters of men. 

And then the sound of a ponderous 
bulk passing below him, the far, cur- 
dling scream of some animal dying be- 
neath rending fangs, brought a thin, 
incredulous smile to his lips. 

So, for three days Starl fought his 
way toward the western hills. He 
pushed himself on relentlessly, with 
despair coming to gnaw at his soul. 

T HE afternoon of the third day 
found him a weary figure, his lean 
cheeks rough with a growth of reddish 
beard. He was toiling over a low, 
rocky ridge that looked down, on one 
side, on an almost impassable stretch 
of marshland. He halted here, in a 
crevice between rocks, took out a slab 
of cold meat from his emergency pack, 
and munched it thoughtfully. 

Already, the charges of one Duo-gun 
had given out. There were plenty of 
obstacles he would encounter before he 
could win his way across that saurian- 
infested swamp. The struggle would 
be worth the effort, if he found that 
which he sought in the end. But to go 
on, not knowing what lay beyond — 
For it was three days since he had 
last run across a sign of human life. 
He had not even seen any mounds, 
such as had marked ancient New York, 
where he had left the GE-3. There was 
nothing but forest, heat, and the lone- 
liness of a man lost from his kind. 

Starl shook his head, defiantly. He 
had to push on. He’d make the west- 
ern hills, at least — 

He was straightening, shifting the 



small pack on his big, broad shoul- 
ders, when he heard it — the first sound 
not of the jungle. A high, thin scream- 
ing in the upper atmosphere. Far 
away at first, it was coming nearer. 

It twisted the space-adventurer 
about like a cat, wiping the weariness 
from his gaunt frame. Crouched, his 
blue eyes slitting against the sky glare, 
he searched for the cause of that high 
whistling. 

He saw nothing ! 

Yet the sound increased, and Starl, 
wonderingly, sensed a heavy body 
hurtling Earthward. 

The Merikan’s gaze followed that 
sound downward. For a moment he 
seemed to catch a glimpse of twisting 
flares streaking over the marshland 
from the east. Below these flares reeds 
shriveled and water geysered and 
boiled. 

Just below the Merikan, at the edge 
of the swamp, a grove of tree ferns sud- 
denly smashed to the ground, as if a 
giant body ploughed through them. 
Soft earth and tangled green were 
spumed about for a thousand yards be- 
yond, and the jarring impact of that 
crash sent the denizens of the swamp- 
land to lumbering deeper into the wil- 
derness, their hoarse whistlings trail- 
ing them. 

Then stillness came again over the 
marshland. 

Starl remained on the ridge, 
crouched in the shallow crevice. What- 
ever had ripped its way across the 
swamp had come to a stop. Yet noth- 
ing was visible, save torn earth and 
scattered fragments of tree fern! 

Starl wiped sweat from his eyes. He 
had seen many incredible things since 
his landing on this planet that had 
spawned his people. But this — 

A vast hissing, as of released air, cut 
across his thoughts. And then, out of 
apparently thin air, an incredible figure 
stepped down to the edge of the 
marshland ! It was a Moaavite. At least 
thirty feet high it bulked, a gigantic, 
ebony black thing of evil, two-headed, 
twin-torsoed. In one of its four hands 
it carried a replica of the spear Starl 
had seen in the hand of the towering 
statue in the valley of the Faces. 

It moved away from its point of ma- 
terialization in three incredible strides 
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then turned back, as if it had forgotten 
something. Abruptly, a hoarse, stac- 
cato whistling' broke from the creature, 
evidently an order to invisible com- 
panions. 

A moment later the huge bulk of a 
space ship materialized in the marsh. 
It was a monster craft, nearly a quar- 
ter mile in length. Cigar-shaped, win- 
dowless, of dull gray metal, it lay par- 
tially buried in muck and water. On 
either side of the narrowing prow, like 
short, protruding snouts from armored 
blisters, weapons broke the symmetry 
of that hull. They were set so they 
could be revolved in a vertical path. 

Starl watched, the Duo-gun tense in 
his fist. A war craft ! He remembered 
now the twenty glinting specks he had 
seen leaving the cloudy planet — the 
specks that had vanished. Invisibility! 
Then the Moaavites, inhuman and 
alien, also had a vast science of their 
own! But where was the rest of the 
fleet? Starl considered. Probably 
something had gone wrong with this 
one ship — a partial failure of the 
motors perhaps — and they had been 
forced to drop out of the main flight, 
make a landing here. 

E VEN as he watched a score of 
the huge, nightmare Moaavites 
emerged from the belly of that giant 
ship. Some carried tools. They circled 
the hull, sloshing ungainly in the 
swamp, grotesque, incredible crea- 
tures. Some went back within. In a 
few moments the sound of repair work 
echoed through the hot stillness of the 
steaming swamp. 

Starl grew restless. The shallow 
crevice barely hid him from view of the 
creatures below. And at any moment 
one of the Moaavites might take a no- 
tion to prowl up the ridge. 

The Merikan set himself to wait, 
fighting thoughts that clamored inside 
him. This was the invasion the golden- 
haired girl had spoken of — the inva- 
sion for which Seejohn had been pre- 
paring. What was about to happen he 
did not know. He was lost, alone in 
this strange world, and he felt helpless 
and out of things. 

If only there were some way he could 
get in touch with the Aleetians, warn 
them. 



Cautiously, he eased out of the crev- 
ice, his gaze sliding to the ship in the 
swamp. There were no Moaavites on 
this side of the craft, at the moment, 
and he took this chance to edge back 
up the ridge. Ten feet from the crest 
he straightened, broke into quick run. 

And in that moment they spotted 
him. One of the huge monsters, com- 
ing around the stern of the ship in 
sloshing strides, suddenly let out a 
shrill, staccato whistling. 

Starl ran then. He was a fast man, 
and the ridge, sloping down toward 
the forest on the other side was fairly 
open, permitting him to make some 
speed. But the stride of the Moaa- 
vites was incredible. They covered 
over twenty feet with each thrust of 
their massive legs. Starl, glancing 
back over his shoulder as he neared 
the bottom of the slope, saw two of 
them top the ridge, one slightly ahead 
of the other. 

They bore down on him at a pace 
that made flight useless, and he knew, 
even as his breath began to labor in 
his lungs, that he’d have to turn, 
make a fight for it. 

He was still a hundred yards from 
the first gloomy forest growths when 
he turned, set himself. Did he have 
a chance, a puny mortal alone, oppos- 
ing those oncoming monsters? Could 
the small Duo-gun that seemed to 
glint futilely in his hand stop those 
mountains of flesh? 

The young explorer shrugged care- 
lessly, smiled a sweat-stained, grim 
smile and leveled the weapon. He 
made a silent vow. At least one Moaa- 
vite would die under the mighty rings 
of Earth before the lone Merikan 
passed forever into the Great Beyond. 

The foremost creature was close 
now, evidently intent on plucking 
Starl where he stood. The Merikan 
could see the gaping fanged jaws, the 
incredible, saucerlike eyes that were 
as cloudy and evil as their planet. The 
Moaavite was less than eighty feet 
away when Starl pressed the Duo- 
knob. 

The disintegrator parted the Moaa- 
vite’s body, just at the hip joint. The 
creature seemed to come apart, loosely, 
in a tangle of legs and arms and heads 
that twitched and rolled with a ter- 
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ribly tenacious hold on life. 

Starl stumbled back, his gorge ris- 
ing. Two hundred feet behind, the 
second Moaavite had come to an ab- 
rupt halt. He had seen the fate of his 
companion. And beyond him, Starl 
could see still others of the inhuman 
monsters topping the ridge. 

The second Moaavite carried a red- 
tipped spear. He swung it now in a 
short arc, then lined it at the Merikan, 
as if he intended to hurl the weapon 
at his quarry. Instead, a reddish 
streak, like the slash of a lightning 
bolt, zigzagged from that glowing red 
point. 

Starl felt a heavy electric shock 
spin him off his feet, stun him. He 
writhed, tried to get up off the ground. 
Dazedly, out of pained eyes, he saw the 
Moaavite tower over him. He made 
a last effort to retrieve his Duo-gun, 
which had fallen from his grasp. But 
the world seemed to be spinning 
around. . . . 

H ALF conscious, the young space- 
rover saw a giant hand reach 
down for him. It clamped about his 
waist, the long, prehensile fingers 
wrapping completely around him. 
Like some tiny doll he was lifted 
thirty feet above the ground, brought 
to the level of a huge, unblinking eye. 

The pressure about Start's ribs 
nearly cracked them. Helpless, he 
watched that great cloudy eye revolve, 
clockwise, as it surveyed him. The 
fanged, lipless mouth below him sud- 
denly parted and a staccato whistling, 
that might have bee raucous laughter, 
issued from it, bringing a blast of fetid 
breath that nearly choked the Meri- 
kan. 

Then a huge hand closed about 
Start’s right arm, with the firm in- 
tention of pulling it, bodily, from its 
socket. But a hoarse series of whis- 
tling from one of the approaching 
Moaavites stopped Start’s captor. The 
creature turned, bobbed a head in 
quick jerks, as if acknowledging a 
leader’s orders. 

Held high in the grip of the 
Moaavite, Starl was carried back to 
the space ship in the swamp. 

Its hugeness reminded the Merikan 
of the giant transport liners that plied 



between Merika and the inner worlds 
of Rigel. A long central runway, 
lighted by soft green lights, led for- 
ward to the prow. He was taken along 
this runway to the radio and naviga- 
tion room, just behind the control 
chambers. 

Several Moaavites crowded into the 
big room, moving at the orders of one 
whose burly torsoes were scarred by 
long grayish welts across the chest. 
He, evidently, was the leader aboard 
this ship. 

Starl was handled like some bo- 
tanical specimen in a biology class. 
A wide, flat board was set up on a long 
metal table in room center, and he was 
propped to a sitting position against 
this, clamped^to the board with strong, 
elastic bands. A piece of apparatus, 
somewhat like a visi-screen, was set 
up before him. A burnished metal 
cap, several sizes too big for him, was 
placed over his head, plugged to an 
outlet in the screen. On the other side 
of the apparatus the Moaavite leader 
donned a similar helmet on one of his 
heads. 

The creature spoke then, in that 
queer, staccato whistling that was the 
Moaavite manner of communication. 
But his words came to Starl in perfect 
Merikan: 

“I am Thars, captain of this ship, 
the Thunderbolt. I am talking to you 
through the Thought Translator, 
which rearranges the thought im- 
pulses emanating from my brain to fit 
your thought patterns. 

“You, I suppose, are one of the 
Inner World. A race of puny crea- 
tures, living like rodents beneath the 
Earth. Helpless creature's, unfit for 
survival on the surface of this green 
planet, you shall soon be exterminated. 
Already Zelop, our master, is massing 
our invisible fleet above the Twin 
Cones, ready for the assault. We 
have forged new weapons since Lars 
and his handful of Moaavites were 
beaten off five Sun cycles ago. They 
are weapons with which we will bring 
the Inner World to ruin and death 
within hours!” 

Starl, unable to move, watched the 
great, cloudy eyes of the Moaavite 
leader revolve. There was a cruelty in 
that alien thought pattern that spoke 
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to him in Merikan — a cruelty beyond 
depth. There would be no mercy from 
these monsters, nothing but pitiless 
extermination for the Aleetians. 

T HARS was speaking again, his 
huge eyes watching the Merikan 
with strange intensity. 

“One thing we must know, man of 
the Inner World. Have new weapons 
been forged, in turn, by your people? 
Do they await our coming? Speak! 
Or I shall have Moog tear your arms 
and legs from your body, one by one !” 
Starl’s voice was tight-lipped. 

“I do not know, Thars. For I am 
not of the Inner World. I came, with 
two companions, from far across the 
interstellar gulf. We crashed on this 
planet, and I became separated from 
my companions. But I know not of 
what you speak, of these people of the 
Inner World. I am a Merikan, mem- 
ber of the Galactic Patrol. For days 
now, I have been wandering over this 
savage land, and I have seen no one. 
Not till you landed here — ” 

Thars growled. 

“By the twin-headed devil of Baal, 
you lie!” he exclaimed. “You were 
sent forth to await our coming. But 
you shall not get back with the tale — ” 
Across the room, where a huge tele- 
visor took up part of the wall, a green 
light suddenly appeared. One of the 
monsters snapped on a switch, and the 
screen filled with the ugly features 
of a Moaavite. A staccato whistling 
sounded in the room. 

Thars, facing the screen, nodded a 
head. 

“At once, Zelop!” he answered. 
“We join you within the hour!” 

The Moaavite snapped the switch, 
and the features of Zelop, master of 
the invasion, faded. By the televisor 
Moog turned to Thars, whistling a 
sharp question. 

Thars turned, impatiently, from the 
table. ^ 

“No! We will take him with us to 
show Zelop, Moog. Put him safely 
away, and come immediately to the 
engine room. The rest of you come 
with me now. We must be ready to 
join the others within the hour!” 
Thars tossed his headpiece on the 
table and went out. Moog moved over 



to Starl, unclamped him from the 
board. For a moment he held the 
Merikan between powerful fingers, as 
if undecided as to what to do with him. 
Then a short whistling broke from his 
lipless mouth. 

Starl still in his hand, the Moaavite 
fumbled in a huge table drawer. From 
this he lifted a long, slender piece 
of steel, about the size and shape 
of a javelin. In the Moaavite’s colos- 
sal hand it seemed about the size of a 
sewing needle. 

With a quick, deft stroke, the 
Moaavite drove the steel rod through 
the Merikan’s left shoulder, imbed- 
ding it deeply into the wood behind. 
Then he left Starl on the table-top, 
pinned like a house fly, and followed 
Thars and the others to the engine 
room. 



CHAPTER IX 
The Vortex Escape 



F OR long minutes Starl lay there, 
shocked and dazed from the ter- 
rible agony. Blood trickled in a warm 
stream down into his clothing. 

With pain-clouded eyes he stared 
up at the roof of the room. Starl, ace 
member of the Galactic Fleet, pinned 
like a laboratory specimen to a board. 
Left to die, slowly, while twin-headed 
monsters of an alien world prepared 
to deal a death blow to the Alee- 
tians — his kind! 

The thought sent a burst of anger 
rippling through his lean frame. He 
twisted, curling about the slender steel 
rod in a superhuman effort to free him- 
self. The fierce hurt made him groan. 

He relaxed, his teeth setting against 
the stabbing pain. The Inner World! 
Realization trickled to him, now, why 
he had seen no trace of the Aleetian 
civilization from the air — and during 
his three-day trek across the plateau. 
According to Thars, the Aleetians 
lived below the surface of the Earth, 
in great caverns. Now he understood 
why that strange bonging, heralding 
Seejohn’s Vortex, sounded muffled. It 
emanated from the bowels of the 
Earth ! 
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The fingers of his right hand 
clenched until the nails bit into the 
palm. 

The Vortex! He had to warn See- 
john. He had to get word through 
to the Inner World — 

Suddenly memory of the green sig- 
nal light glowing on the televisor in 
the room came to him. It reminded 
him of a similar signal light on the 
GE-3, when Morry had got through to 
tell him the Force was off. 

It was a chance — a long chance. If 
he could only get free before one of 
the Moaavites returned ! 

Desperately he grasped the steel 
rod with his right hand, strove to pull 
it free. The effort brought nausea 
pounding at his brain. But he kept 
tugging, working the rod back and 
forth. 

How long he struggled he did not 
know. It seemed an eternity of pain. 
But finally the rod began to loosen, 
and with a last, cruel wrench that 
seemed to tear his entire left side, he 
pulled it free. 

He straightened himself with an 
effort, fighting back waves of numb- 
ness that seemed to anesthetize his 
brain. He wanted to sleep. His 
emergency pack was still fastened to 
his back. The steel rod had been 
driven through a corner of it, and 
blood had soaked a portion of its con- 
tents. But Starl had no thought for 
the medical supplies in the pack. He 
had no time. He’d have to endure the 
pain, keep his eyes open, until he got 
clear. 

The drop from the table to the floor 
was ten feet. Starl leaped, landed 
with a jar that, in his weakened con- 
dition, shook him dizzy. A fighting 
will straightened him, sent him stum- 
bling across the room to the big tele- 
visor. 

He threw on the switch, praying 
none of the Moaavites would hear the 
low generator humming, praying he 
would be given time enough to get 
through to Seejohn before they found 
him. 

He tried all the top wave-lengths, 
working the dials frantically. But the 
visi-screen remained blank. Only 
once did it light up, framing a pair of 
Moaavite faces that looked blankly 



into his own. A sharp staccato whis- 
tling rasped at him. Starl snapped 
off the wave band, swearing softly. 

He was about to give up in despair 
when the screen glowed again, in a 
frequency far below the levels he had 
been trying. Starl faced the screen, 
a gaunt, bloody figure, eyes burning 
with sudden hope. Maybe this was it! 

I T was. The same room he had seen 
once before came to view again, 
huge, brilliantly lighted. But this 
time another face stared at him, in- 
stead of Morry’s dour features. A 
man’s old, lined face, marked with a 
stern,- cold wisdom. Clad in some 
loose white garment that covered him 
from neck to sandaled feet, the man 
was seated before the televisor. On 
the wide sleeve of his left arm Starl 
could see an insignia — a sun with nine 
encircling planets! 

White-haired, the stranger stared at 
Starl with a strange awareness in his 
sunken eyes. 

Starl wasted no time. 

“Aleetian — I am Starl, the Mer- 
ikan,” he said. “Comrade of Morry 
and Sive. I am a captive aboard a 
Moaavite war-liner, one of twenty 
planning to attack the Twin Cones. 
You must be warned. Tell Seejohn — ” 
The white-haired man nodded 
sharply. 

“/ am Seejohn, Merikan. Thank 
you for your warning. I will attend 
to the Vortex generators at once. 
Now, for yourself. If you can, get 
clear of that ship. I will try to help 
you. Get clear!” 

Starl nodded. Seejohn went off the 
air and the screen went blank. Starl 
cut the switch, raced to the door open- 
ing on the central runway. Peering 
out, he could see the huge forms of 
Moaavites moving in and out of the 
engine rooms. Practically the entire 
crew was engaged in the repair work. 

The open port through which he 
had been taken was close to the engine 
rooms. Starl knew he could not get 
off the ship that way, without being 
.seen. His gaze moved up the runway 
to the control room. The observation 
ports! 

Hugging the wall, he made the con- 
trol room. Fortunately, there was no 
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one in the big room. The Merikan 
breathed easier. He found an open 
port, up in the nose of the ship, and 
pulled himself up to it, gritting his 
teeth against the tearing pain in his 
side. 

The swamp lay thirty feet below 
him. He sat on the edge of the port 
opening, staring at the dull gray metal 
side that bellied out, forming a slide 
into the water. Then, smiling grimly, 
he let go. 

He slid fifteen feet, dropped the 
other fifteen, landing feet first. He 
made a small splash in the swamp, 
plunging into some ten feet of muddy 
water. 

The Merikan broke surface, stroked 
his way toward horsetail reeds with 
his good right hand. A lumbering 
Moaavite came around the nose of the 
ship as he reached the reeds, and 
Starl had to submerge, with only his 
nose above the stagnant water, until 
the monster had passed. 

Then, keeping to the reeds, he made 
his way toward firmer ground. Ten 
minutes later, dragging himself into 
the shadow of a clump of fern trees 
under the ridge, his escape was dis- 
covered. A series of staccato whis- 
tlings brought Moaavites swarming 
out of the ship. Thars, striding about 
in the swamp, gave orders. 

Starl drew himself deeper into the 
fern clump. Bloody, bedraggled, one 
side so numb it almost seemed para- 
lyzed, he wondered how Seejohn was 
going to help him. 

T HE Moaavites were all over the 
ridge and the swamp about the 
stoip, beating and trampling the reeds. 
A few minutes more, and they’d be 
searching the fern clump. 

Suddenly Starl stiffened. The 
strange bonging had rolled across the 
ridge, stilling that search with its im- 
perious order. Deep, sonorous, it was 
like a warning from the Earth’s core. 
And with it, trailing the muttering 
echoes of that gong, came the high, 
thin sighing of tortured winds. 

Slowly, then, not a hundred feet 
from where Starl crouched, the gold- 
en-haired girl materialized, like some 
shimmering goddess, slim and vibrant 
and unafraid. 



For a moment she stood motionless, 
her gaze sweeping the ridge. Then 
she called : “Starl ! Come, Starl !” 

The Merikan straightened, a great 
awe in .him. She had come, the Gold- 
en Girl! She was risking her life for 
him! A great fire whipped through 
his torn frame. She was his kind, this 
girl, even though three hundred thou- 
sand years separated them. His kind ! 

Sight of Starl, as he emerged from 
the tree clump, seemed to snap the 
surprised Moaavites to life. Shrill 
whistles of rage shattered the still- 
ness as the monsters came rushing to- 
ward them in great bounds, spears 
ready to hurl their electric bolts. 

The golden-haired girl smiled reas- 
suringly at Starl as he reached her, 
lifted her left arm high in the air. 
And with the gesture the high, thin 
sighing swept the slope, enclosed 
them. Starl, stumbling forward, felt 
the girl’s arm about his shoulders a 
moment before the Vortex gripped 
them. Then for one split second he 
experienced excruciating pain, as 
though he were being torn apart. . . . 



CHAPTER X 
Strange History 



S TARL turned, opened his eyes. 

For a long moment he looked up 
into the beautiful, smiling face of the 
girl, not fully understanding. Close to 
her Morry’s dour features were split' 
in a wide grin. Sive was smiling, 
nodding his head. 

He was lying on a comfortable bed, 
in a luxurious chamber. There was no 
longer any pain in his shoulder, and 
moving it, experimentally, he was sur- 
prised to feel no twinge, no stiffness. 

“What happened?” he said, wonder- 
ingly. “One minute we were on a 
ridge, with Moaavites closing in all 
around us. Now — ” 

The girl passed a cool hand over his 
forehead. 

“Seejohn pulled us back in time, 
Starl. But you were hurt, and the 
materialization left you unconscious. 

I had you taken here, and your wound 
attended.” Her gaze darkened at the 
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look in his eyes, and she looked away. 
“You were very brave,” she said soft- 
ly, “to warn Seejohn at the risk of 
your life. Especially since you had 
no assurance we were friends. It was 
our mistake, pulling you down into 
the Valley of Ancestors with our 
Force.” 

She glanced at the computer, smil- 
ing. 

“Morry thought we were enemies, 
at first. After his materialization in 
Seejohn’s laboratory, and subsequent 
questioning in the Court of Judgment, 
he clubbed his attendant unconscious 
and went back to the laboratory to 
switch off the Force.” 

Morry shrugged. 

“I didn’t know, then, what I know 
now.” He smiled, a little wryly. “See- 
john was all for having me cast into 
the Pit of Damnation. If it hadn’t 
been for Malia — ” 

“Malia!” Starl repeated the name, 
liking the soft sound of it. The girl 
blushed. 

“I must leave you now, with your 
friends,” she said shyly. “You must 
have much to talk over.” 

Starl sat up, abruptly. 

“The Moaavites, Malia! They were 
planning to attack the Twin Cones. 
At any moment — ” 

The smile faded from the golden- 
haired girl’s eyes. 

“Our only hope lies with Seejohn. 
For five years he has worked on the 
Vortex. Our preparations have just 
been completed. If it works, the 
Moaavites will get the surprise of 
their lives.” 

Starl relaxed. 

“If there was only some way we 
their lives.” 

“A number of Duo-Lectro batteries, 
brought to position against the Moaa- 
vites, could probably stop them,” Sive 
muttered. ‘‘’Morry and I offered our 
help to Seejohn in the building of 
them. But there is no time.” The old 
Merikan’s eyes clouded. “Everything 
depends on the range and power of the 
Vortex.” 

The girl’s voice was firm. 

“You have seen it work, all of you. 
It plucked Morry and Sive from the 
Valley of Ancestors. And that with 
only Seejohn’s experimental model. 



We shall see what will happen when 
the whole mighty power of the ma- 
chine set up in the Court of Judgment 
is turned on.” 

Sive nodded, somberly. Starl 
watched the girl leave. Then he turned 
to his companions, gripping Morry’s 
arm, Sive’s shoulder. His voice was a 
little shaken. 

“God, I’m glad to see you again, fel- 
lows,” he said simply. He shook his 
head a little. “It still seems a little in- 
credible. I can’t — ” 

“Sit down, Starl,” Sive said, kindly. 
“It’s a long story, and I’ll tell it to you 
the way Morry and I heard it, in the 
Court of Judgment. A long and a 
strange story.” 

Starl shrugged, sat on the edge of 
the bed. 

M ORRY looked down at him, eyes 
grave. 

“Firlt, Starl, tell us what happened 
to you. We thought you’d be halfway 
to Merika by now.” 

“The generators burned out,” Starl 
answered. He told them of the drop 
back to Earth, of the landing on the 
ancient site of Manhattan, of the silent 
mounds that had once been New York’s 
proud spires, and of the terrible trek 
across the plateau. 

“One of the Moaavite war-liners 
landed in the marsh,” he ended, his 
voice harsh. “I was seen, and taken 
prisoner, pinned like some fly to a 
board.” He shrugged, a grudging re- 
spect tinging his voice. “Alien and in- 
human as these Moaavites are, scien- 
tifically they are on a par with us, Sive. 
That Thought Translator was as in- 
genious as the sets now being per- 
fected at the Institute. And the drive 
of their war-liners is of an advanced 
type. Also, their invisibility seems to 
work on the Polaroid principle of light- 
wave curvature, with which Olean of 
the Institute has been doing so much 
experimenting.” 

Sive nodded. 

“Theirs, also, is a strange saga, Starl. 
Incredible, perhaps. And yet — ” He 
waved his hands. “But first I will re- 
count the story of the Aleetians, as we 
heard it from Vosges, head of the 
Tribunal that rules Aleetia. 

“Three hundred thousand years ago, 
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when Ordson built the Ordson Ark 
and plunged with his desperate band of 
refugees into space, a second group 
burrowed into the Earth. Their pur- 
pose was merely to outlive the Long 
Cold. 

“Hundreds of tunnels all over Amer- 
ica led to enormous caverns beneath 
the Earth’s surface. It was presumed 
that people all over the globe did like- 
wise. But from that day on commu- 
nication between America and the rest 
of the world was severed. 

“For generations men lived in their 
caverns, expanding them, improving 
them. But always their connections 
with the surface of the Earth, through 
the long, sealed tunnels, were left 
open. And once every generation a 
party of picked men made their way 
to the surface to see if the ice had 
receded.” 

Sive’s features were serious with 
the telling. 

“The subterranean dwellers had no 
inkling of the catastrophe that hit the 
Solar System. No man saw the cos- 
mic show that resulted with the pas- 
sage of the dark star that stripped the 
System, caused the Moon to break 
up into the rings of Earth. 

“Cave-ins, vast earthquakes, took 
their heavy toll of lives. In places 
the caverns split wide, plunging en- 
tire communities into fiery depths. 

“A few — a pitiful few — lived 
through the catastrophe. But they 
found their exits blocked, found 
themselves cut off entirely from the 
Earth’s surface. They did the only 
thing possible, grimly, with undying 
hope, they went about rebuilding their 
cities, ignorant of the change that had 



taken place in the sky, living like 
moles in the ground.” 

S TARL watched Sive’s face as the 
old Merikan paused. The old 
navigator’s eyes held something of the 
awe he felt for the saga he was un- 
folding. 

“Three hundred thousand years 
passed before the first Aleetian party 
made its way to the surface. Three 
hundred thousand years that saw the 
Aleetian civilization honeycomb all 
America in a vast network of under- 
ground cities. A civilization ruled 
by a Tribunal that sits in the vast 
Court of Judgment, in the capital city 
of Delawon. 

“That first exploring party to reach 
Outside found a changed world, a 
savage world. But a world of sun 
and clean air. And so, following its 
report, the Tribunal made plans for 
the rebuilding of its civilization on 
the surface of the Earth again. 

“The Twin Cones, extinct volcanoes 
in a valley north of that into which we 
were pulled by Seejohn’s Force, were 
the first connection with the outer 
surface. Excavation joined the un- 
derground city of Verona with the 
Twin Cones, letting in sunlight for 
the first time on an Aleetian city. 

“That was a scant ten years ago. 
A few years later the first Moaavites 
landed in the Valley of Ancestors, as 
the Aleetians call the valley of the 
stone faces. The Moaavites built their 
colossal statue, under the wondering 
eyes of the Aleetians. They were 
finally driven off, caught by surprise 
and outnumbered. They must have 
been ignorant that an y civilized lif e 
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existed on the planet, at the time of 
their landing. And now — ” 

Starl straightened, his thoughts 
still gripped by the saga Sive had 
unfolded. 

“Three hundred thousand years! 
Then the tales of the Ancient Ones 
were not just legends after all. This 
is ancient Earth — our Earth — and we 
have a stake in it. We can’t let those 
monstrous beings from an alren 
planet — ” 

“Monstrous, perhaps — but not so en- 
tirely alien!” Sive muttered. His lips 
twisted, strangely, at Starl’s question. 

^WJKTHAT I am going to tell you 
ww may well seem incredible, 
Starl. Morry refuses to accept it. It 
hangs but on the slender thread of a 
common protoplasmic makeup, and a 
Moaavite’s strange story. I offer it 
for what it is worth. 

“But first, this measure of explana- 
tion. In all our Galactic wanderings, 
Starl — in the entire annals of the GE 
through fifty thousand years of re- 
cordings — not once has anyone run 
across life as we know it. There were 
the crystal beings of Sarius, sentient, 
capable of motion, of will. Bryant, 
captain of the GE-65, made a full re- 
port of them. His computer, Bantor, 
died on that planet, his body literally 
vibrated to fragments by the sonic 
notes of the crystals. 

“That was something alien — some- 
thing entirely incomprehensible to us. 
Bryant’s observations recorded a bi- 
zarre life, but our minds could never 
comprehend the crystal beings. For 
our protoplasmic makeup gives us 
only a facet on Reality, on the Uni- 
verse — and we can understand, only, 
that which is also protoplasmic. The 
Moaavites are protoplasmic. Cruel, 
hydra-headed, monstrous, yet they 
are akin to us, basically. 

“And so, now, I offer to you the tale 
told by the Moaavite, captured from 
that first landing party and questioned 
by the Tribunal with the Aleetian 
Thought Translator. 

“This is the theory of the Moaavite 
scientists, concerning their origin. 
Long ago their star, then a live sun, 
passed close to another in space. 



Perhaps there was a partial collision. 
At any rate, in that manner their 
planet, with six others, was born. 
And in due time the Moaavites came 
to power on their world. 

“But their sun, relatively unstable, 
finally puffed out. The Moaavites, 
facing death, sought refuge in the 
Long Sleep — suspended animation. 
And thus, for countless aeons they 
drifted through space, entombed on 
their cloudy planet, circling their 
dark sun in an endless cycle. 

“And then, once again, after the 
passage of untold ages, their star 
brushed close to another sun. In the 
cosmic upheaval that followed, they 
were wrenched from their parent star, 
captured by this sun. And here is the 
fantastic portion of the tale. The 
Moaavite scientists firmly believe that 
this is the same sun that gave birth 
to their planet — that the two suns 
merely followed a gigantic orbit 
through the Galaxy that ultimately 
brought them together again !” 

Starl shook his head. 

“Wild — incredibly wild, Sive. And 
yet — ” 

The knock on the door halted fur- 
ther comment. 

An Aleetian attendant entered at 
their answer. 

“Merikans— you are wanted in the 
Court of Judgment. All the people of 
the city are to be assembled there. 
It is the wish of the Tribunal.” 

Sive nodded. 

“We will come at once.” 



CHAPTER XI 
Pit of Damnation 



T HE Court of Judgment was a vast 
auditorium. Tiers of seats, rising 
into galleries, took up three sides of 
the chamber. These were already oc- 
cupied by flowing-robed Aleetians. 
The commanding feature of the hall 
was a dais of black marble, on which 
was set a triple throne of gleaming 
white metal. 

Starl and his companions were led 
before this dais. A lean, purple-robed 
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figure, stern-visaged, with wise, kindly 
eyes sat in the middle seat. At his 
left sat Malia, no longer clad in the 
tight-fitting metal sheath, but clothed 
in a golden gown. On the right sat 
Seejohn, in his robes of white. The 
left sleeves of the three on the dais 
bore the insignia of the Tribunal — 
the Sun and nine planets! 

“Vosges, head of the Tribunal!” 
Morry whispered to Starl. 

The three Merikans halted before 
the dais. The vast chamber was lighted 



pounding at his temples. 

Vosges rose. The room was very 
still now, and Starl could hear the 
silken rustle of his robes. 

“Starl, the Merikan — step forward!” 

Starl glanced at his companions. 
Sive nodded encouragement. 

The young space-adventurer stepped 
forward, halting at the base of the 
dais. 

Vosges’ grave face broke into kindly 
smile. 

“I wish to thank you, in behalf of 
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with a soft pink glow from concealed 
globes. One entire wall was seatless, 
bare, gray and sombre, like some metal 
drape shutting off a stage. 

In a corner by this wall a bank of 
huge generators and strange apparatus 
glittered. 

Slowly Vosges raised an imperious 
right hand, and a gong struck a low 
quivering note that silenced the huge 
chamber. Starl’s regard shifted from 
the grave face of the Tribunal head 
to Malia. The girl’s eyes met his, and 
the smile she gave him sent the blood 



all Aleetia, for your brave warning. 
And, as a people with a common race- 
hood, I extend our grateful greeting. 
It is our sincere hope that, with the 
passing of the grave crisis confront- 
ing us, the people of Merika and 
Aleetia again establish common ties.” 
“Thank you, Sire,” Starl said in 
heart-felt tones. “For fifty thousand 
years it has been the dream of the 
Galactic Explorers of Merika that one 
day we would find the home of our 
birth. That dream has now been re- 
alized — ” 
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The signal light on the visi-screen 
to the left of the Tribunal suddenly 
glowed red, cutting Starl short with 
its insistent summons. An Aleetian 
attendant switched it on. 

The screen leaped to life with the 
anxious features of a green-robed 
Aleetian. 

“Sire!” the man greeted. “The 
Moaavites are attacking through the 
Twin Cones, as the Merikan warned. 
Already a section of Verona is being 
laid waste by their terrible weapons. 
There is no time — ” 

V OSGES lifted an imperious arm, 
cutting the man short. 

“We act at once, Brem. Go back to 
your post !” 

The Aleetian nodded. His face 
faded from the screen. 

A breathless silence hung over the 
vast chamber. All eyes were on See- 
john as the white-robed scientist 
slowly descended the stairs leading 
to the generators by the blank wall. 

A hushed sense of expectancy 
crowded into the vast room. Seejohn 
moved against the towering generators 
like a white-haired gnome. His lips 
taut, he threw the first copper switch. 
Starl gasped. 

For the entire wall, that had been 
so metallically gray and dull, had 
changed, become transparent as glass. 
Beyond this huge window stretched a 
smoky, dully glowing cavern of im- 
mense proportions — so huge, in fact, 
it seemed endless in its immensity. 
Lights, from somewhere up in the 
roof of the cavern, played over a 
ruddy, sulphurous glow that flickered 
out of the enormous pit. 

Morry’s sharp whisper reached Starl. 
“The Pit of Damnation. Some huge 
crack plumbing the very bowels of 
the Earth, Starl. It’s alive with the 
molten stuff of the inner core. Into 
the Pit are cast those whom the Trib- 
unal finds guilty of the highest crime 
calling for death.” 

Seejohn was throwing another 
switch. 

And now, floating gently down over 
that bottomless pit, appeared a huge 
grid, like some metallic grating, that 
came to halt above the ruddy glow. 
It hung there, unsupported by any- 



thing visible, partially wreathed by 
tentacles of sulphurous smoke that 
spumed up out of that hell pit. 

The Court of Judgment was very 
silent. 

Seejohn kept throwing his switches. 
Now the generators began to hum, 
deep-throated, with a note of vast 
power. Lights began to glow in the 
connecting tubes, swirls and wraiths 
of colors. 

Pointers on power indicators on a 
central board began to climb steadily. 
The power hum deepened, filled the 
huge chamber. And still the pointers 
climbed. 

S EEJOHN was waiting, watching 
the readings on the dials. Then 
he bent over a small televisor. Starl, 
watching fascinatedly, had an idea 
that this was the range-finder. 

The generators were crackling now, 
sparking dangerously. The power 
pointers were wavering crazily. See- 
john straightened. He threw a gleam- 
ing copper switch that made contact 
with a sharp, bluish flame. 

The power throb seemed to tear at 
Starl’s ear-drums. The great grid 
seemed to shimmer over the pit. A 
pink glow enveloped it. And, for 
what seemed an eternity to the silent 
watchers, it remained suspended so, 
with the power generators throbbing 
at full load. 

Then the pinkish glow faded. 
And on that great, floating grid ap- 
peared the twenty Moaavite war- 
liners, plucked like feathers from their 
positions of destruction above the 
Twin Cones of Verona! 

For a full ten seconds those huge, 
gleaming ships hung there above that 
sulphurous pit. Then Seejohn threw 
on his last switch, and the grid 
dropped, with its inhuman load, into 
the molten bowels of Earth! 

Slowly the generators died, one by 
one. The transparent wall changed 
again to dull, opaque grayness. Starl 
rubbed his eyes. He seemed to re- 
member the Pit, and the twenty Mo- 
aavite war-liners as something seen 
in a dream. 

Malia was coming down to him, her 
eyes alive with a great happiness. 
“The Vortex, Starl,” she said. 
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“They’ll never dare try again, after 
this. But if they should — ” 

Starl grinned, his eyes meeting 
hers. 

“Seejohn will take care of them, 
Malia,” he said. 

A MONTH later Starl and Malia, 
together with a party of Alee- 
tian technicians, said good-by to 
Morry and Sive. The GE-3 had been 
repaired, and the two Merikans were 
leaving for the home planet with sev- 
eral Aleetian envoys to act as good 
will ambassadors from Earth. 

The Sun was bright over the ancient 
site of Manhattan, and far in the dis- 
tance the throb of the majestic falls 
made an undertone. 

“We’ll miss you, Starl,” Sive said, 
shaking the youngster’s hand. “Far 
out, in some odd corner of space, on 
Galactic Patrol, we’ll think of you and 



your dreams of ancient Earth. For 
if you hadn’t talked us into landing 
here — ” 

Starl nodded. 

“I’ll miss being with you, too— a 
little,” he amended, looking aside to 
Malia. “But there is work here, much 
work, in the building anew of a civ- 
ilization on the surface of Earth. And 
I’ll have responsibility — ” 

“Aye!” Morry nodded, grinning, as 
he shifted his gaze to the smiling girl. 
“That you will!” He waved an arm 
before stepping into the ship behind 
Sive. “But we’ll be seeing you again 
soon, son.” 

Starl smiled as he waved good-by. 
And together, he and Malia watched 
the trim GE-3 lift itself from that 
ancient island and shoot like a silver 
meteor under the rings of Earth, 
homeward bound. But Starl was con- 
tent. He had found his real home. 
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Wrenching rifles from a shooting gallery, a score of men began pumping bullets at the space-bug 



Nothing Known to Man Could Vanquish the Space-Bug from 
the Outer Void-Until Science Made It Destroy Itself! 



P ROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
PENNYMAN was undergoing 
a ride on the Spin ’Em, and en- 
joying it thoroughly, when the crea- 
ture, later to be known as the Inde- 
structible made its first appearance, 
directly over Coney Island. 

The amusement area was thronged 
by gay hundreds of thousands. And 
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not the least gay of them all was Pro- 
fessor Pennyman. His beard flutter- 
ing, his bright blue eyes agleam, he 
had tried every amusement Coney 
Island had to offer — roller-coasters, 
shooting galleries, skee ball, spun 
sugar candy, hot dogs, and beer. 

For Percival Pennyman had a firm 
conviction that most scientists got too 
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little enjoyment from life. He con- 
trived to enjoy himself almost all the 
time, a highly irregular procedure for 
the world’s most brilliant mind. His 
capacity for amusing himself was 
much deplored by his colleagues. 
Among those who most heartily de- 
plored it was young Lucius Newton, 
his laboratory assistant, whose disap- 
proving scowl when Percival Penny- 
man paused, fascinated by the whirl- 
ing bowl of the Spin ’Em, indicated 
his feelings. 

“But you promised, Professor Pen- 
nyman!” Lucius Newton said in an- 
guished tones as Pennyman strode to 
the ticket window. “You said the Fer- 
ris Wheel would be the last! Profes- 
sor, we’ve got to get back to the lab. I 
left the big centrifuge running, and if 
I don’t stop it, it’ll throw those bac- 
teria right through the sides and half- 
way to Chicago!” 

“Stuff, boy!” Pennyman exclaimed 
cheerily. “Two, please.” 

He took the blue strips a blond 
charmer handed him and turned. The 
great wooden bowl of the Spin ’Em 
was slowing, and a score of disheveled 
young folk were getting to their feet, 
laughing merrily. 

“You’ve got to develop an imagina- 
tion and a capacity for enjoyment, 
Lucius,” he commented. “You’ll never 
be worth a darn as a scientist until 
you do. I’m very disappointed in you. 
I don’t think I’ll let Deena marry 
you, after all.” 

Lucius Newton flushed and was 
silent. Whenever Pennyman wanted 
to win an argument from him, he had 
only to threaten not to let Deena, 
his red-haired, laughing, curvaceously 
formed daughter marry his assistant. 
And the sprightly scientist took full 
advantage of that weapon. Now, the 
gate opening, he sprinted down the 
gangplank to be first on the large bump 
in the center of the thirty-foot saucer, 
confident that Lucius Newton was at 
his heels. 

The professor squatted down on the 
raised middle of the Spin ’Em. Lucius 
Newton crouched beside him, a pained 
expression on his well-cut features. 
For if Professor Pennyman looked 
like a scientist and acted like a school- 
boy, Lucius Newton went to the op- 



posite extreme. Looking like a Holly- 
wood heart-throb, he acted always like 
a scientist. 

About them clustered a dozen boys 
and girls, squealing. The plank was 
raised, the huge bowl began to spin, 
first slowly, then faster. . Professor 
Pennyman, grinning, clung to his 
place as the first of the youngsters 
slid off the raised center and were 
thrown by centrifugal force out and 
up to the padded outer rim. 

The principle of the Spin ’Em was 
simple. The thirty-foot bowl of pol- 
ished wood revolved at a high rate of 
speed. The object was to remain 
seated on the large bump in the cen- 
ter. But there was nothing to hold 
on to, and inevitably all would lose 
their balance, slide down into the bowl 
and be thrown upward to the leather- 
padded rim. There, pressed out flat 
and quite helpless, they would lie in 
grotesque postures until the slowing 
of the bowl, and the slackening of cen- 
trifugal force, released them. 

Presently, snatched up by invisible 
fingers of force, both men were flung 
out to the rim. The bowl continued 
spinning, the centrifugal force render- 
ing them helpless. 

Pennyman ended up flat on his back, 
his head cushioned. But Newton got 
a bad bump and, as he rubbed his head 
ruefully, rage at Pennyman’s childish- 
ness burned in him. The scientist 
chortled at his assistant’s discomfiture. 

“Now you know how helpless the 
bugs in your centrifuge feel, Lucius!” 
he called. “Calculate our angular 
momentum for me! Take fifteen feet 
for the radius and — ” 

Then he broke off abruptly. Not 
because of Lucius Newton’s sour look, 
but because his gaze had just encoun- 
tered the Indestructible descending 
toward Coney Island. 

T HERE were many descriptions of 
the Indestructible, or space-bug, 
as it was first called, the next day. A 
million, in fact, because there were a 
million witnesses. And Percival Pen- 
nyman, pinned out flat in the Spin 
’Em and getting only kaleidoscopic 
glimpses each time he went around, 
probably grasped more in those brief 
glimpses than anyone else of the mil- 
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lion. Because the operator of the Spin 
’Em, gaping, quite forgot his job. He 
let the big saucer continue to spin, 
and Pennyman, helpless, lay there and 
concentrated on looking. 

“Like a great big octopus, all glow- 
ing as if it was a firefly,” was one de- 
scription the next day. Still another 
called it “a big ball of cold fire, with 
flames shooting out.” 

But this last was highly inaccurate, 
though to an excited imagination the 
palely glowing creature, thrusting out 
luminous pseudopods, might have so 
appeared. 

The truth, as Percival Pennyman 
quickly perceived, was that the space- 
bug was capable of many forms, but 
basically was a great, egg-shaped 
blob some eighty feet through the 
small diameter, suffused by a cold, 
yellow-orange light. It made a fine 
show in the heavens as it hovered five 
hundred feet above Coney Island. The 
throngs, faces turned upward, at first 
took it for some new type of fireworks 
attraction. But after only a moment 
it began to settle. 

Its downward course brought it 
toward the boardwalk not a hundred 
yards north of the Spin ’Em, where 
Professor Pennyman was watching 
with avid interest. At a height of 
some two hundred feet it paused. Flat- 
tening out, it projected half a dozen 
fifty-foot “arms” from equally spaced 
points about its circumference. It hung 
thus a few seconds, making a spec- 
tacular effect as its glowing pseudo- 
pods writhed and coiled. 

Directly beneath it was a giant rol- 
ler-coaster. Just beyond, a huge Fer- 
ris Wheel was turning, swings 
crowded. 

Then one dangling arm lengthened. 
A three-car train crawled over the top 
of the first rise in the roller coaster 
and started downward on its breath- 
taking plunge. Halfway down, the 
tentacle caught the rearmost car. 

As lightly as a child’s toy the train 
rose into the air. The forward cars 
dropped and swung pendulum-like, the 
screams of the occupants cutting sharp 
and clear through the noises of the 
crowd. The safety bars that locked 
the riders in held some, but many fell 
free, and still screaming, plunged 



downward into the framework of gir- 
ders beneath. 

A second train passed beneath the 
dangling first, unharmed. Another 
pseudopod reached out, coiled about 
the Ferris Wheel, contracted. The 
great wheel tilted outward, fell, was 
caught halfway to the ground when 
the tentacle tightened and held it 
there. Panic-stricken riders clung 
desperately to the swings, and, unable 
to maintain their holds, plummeted to 
the earth. 

As if testing its strength against 
these creations of man, and perhaps 
thereby gauging any opposition it 
might encounter, the space-bug 
dropped a third tentacle to the roller 
coaster tracks and pulled. With a 
vast rending, metal girders gave way. 
A crowded train of cars, just shoot- 
ing down toward the spot, met empti- 
ness where the tracks should have 
been. For a moment it hurtled onward 
under its momentum. Then it curved 
downward and plunged into nothing- 
ness. 

F OR a few moments then, nothing 
more happened. The space-bug 
hung there, as if contemplating the 
damage it had done. Those moments 
enabled a score of men to make a futile 
gesture. Wrenching rifles from the 
counter of the nearest shooting gal- 
lery, they began pumping .22s into the 
luminous bulk overhead, with no effect 
whatever. 

Then the Coast Guard rocket-plane 
came racing through the night, in re- 
sponse to an emergency call. A slen- 
der, fish-shaped creation with stubby 
wings, its pontoons retracted, it 
flashed into view and made one great 
circle as the pilot sized up the situa- 
tion. It came out of the turn at a 
thousand feet and dived straight for 
the visitant. 

Half a mile distant, the rocket- 
plane’s two wing cannon began bark- 
ing. Their muzzle flare was a steady 
white flickering as six hundred explo- 
sive two-inch shells a minute screamed 
toward the space-bug. The shells pene- 
trated slightly into the mass above and 
burst. 

But the creature remained undis- 
turbed, despite the barrage. The pilot 
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of the Coast Guard plane pulled out of 
his dive to circle and come back. And 
at that instant the space-bug moved. 

So swiftly the eye could scarcely 
follow, it raced upward, still clinging 
to the Ferris Wheel, the roller-coaster 
cars, and the section of track. Its rise 
took it directly into the path of the 
zooming plane. The pilot flung him- 
self over on his back, but never had a 
chance to avoid the collision. 

The rocket-plane struck the glowing 
mass head on, then crumpled. The 
space-bug was thrown backward a 
couple of feet. The plane, a ball of 
metal wreckage, fell, to crash down on 
a section of bathhouses a quarter mile 
away. 

With this, the space-bug seemed to 
tire of its sport. It dropped the Fer- 
ris Wheel and its other booty to the 
ground. Withdrawing its extended 
tentacles and resuming its original 
egg-shape, it raced off to the north- 
east, becoming a pinpoint of light that 
vanished. 

At last the proprietor of the Spin 
’Em remembered his job. The bowl 
came to a stop, and Professor Penny- 
man and Lucius Newton were able to 
escape, dizzily, to follow the fright- 
ened throngs that were stampeding 
back to their homes via the swiftly 
zipping underground escawalks that 
had replaced surface transportation 
since the war of 1990. 

P ROFESSOR PENNYMAN, 
seated at his untidy desk in one 
corner of his laboratory, was playing 
absently with a dime-store puzzle 
when Lucius Newton strode agitatedly 
in next morning, the daily papers 
under his arm. 

Trailing Lucius was lovely Deena 
Pennyman, smartly dressed in a close- 
fitting sports outfit. 

“Professor!” Lucius Newton 
blurted. “Have you seen the morning 
papers? I suppose you haven’t even 
looked at them!” His tone was scath- 
ing. 

Professor Pennyman glanced up 
brightly. 

“Hello, Lucius,” he chirped. “Good 
morning, Deena. Why is your boy 
friend so excited?” 

“I’m afraid he’s mad at you, Dad,” 



Deena admitted, giving him an affec- 
tionate peck on the forehead. “That 
creature you saw last night — after it 
left Coney, acted very naughtily. And 
Lucius is angry at you now because 
it’s just occurred to him that you 
might have been hurt last evening. 
Whereas, if you’d stayed in your lab 
where you belong, instead of gallivant- 
ing around Coney Island, you’d have 
been in no danger.” 

Lucius Newton flung the black-head- 
lined papers onto the desk. 

“Look, Professor!” he commanded 
grimly. 

Professor Pennyman sighed and 
held out his puzzle. 

“All right, Lucius,” he agreed. “I’ll 
read the papers if you’ll work this puz- 
zle. You see, there are four balls in 
the middle of the box. The idea is to 
get them into four holes in the cor- 
ners, and — ” 

“You spin the box, and that puts 
them in the holes,” Lucius interrupted 
him. “Professor Pennyman — ” 

Pennyman winked at his comely 
daughter. There was a secret pact be- 
tween them to put Lucius Newton at a 
disadvantage whenever possible, in an 
effort to break down his stiffness. 
Deena hoped that when this happened, 
he might acquire a few romantic ideas. 
She liked him. She liked his square- 
cut handsomeness. She knew he loved 
her. But unless he could break down 
and give a little evidence of the fact 
soon — well, she might call the engage- 
ment off. 

But Professor Pennyman’s impish 
mood died away as he scanned the 
papers. 

“Mmm,” he muttered. “After he 
left us last night, our luminous friend 
dropped over to pay London a visit, 
it seems. Picked up the Nelson Monu- 
ment there, and dropped it on the 
House of Lords. Was ripping up a 
few miles of high tension wires when 
a squadron of the British rocket-plane 
fleet attacked it. The Fleet was wiped 
out in the same way the Coast Guard 
plane was destroyed.” 

“Then,” Lucius informed him, “the 
creature dashed out a thousand miles 
into space to intercept a freighter 
coming in from the Lunar mines. It 
swam — or whatever it does to move 
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about — around it for awhile, and the 
skipper tried to drive it off with de- 
molition rockets. Three hits didn’t 
faze the thing.” 

"Mmm, yes,” Professor Pennyman 
agreed. “It wrapped a tentacle around 
the nose of the ship and pulled her 
twelve points off her course. Then it 
let go, and the skipper, in desperation, 
gave it one of the new Keebler atomic 
bombs. Dangerous, that. Suppose 
he’d missed, and the bomb had hit an 
Earth city?” 

“But he didn’t miss, Dad,” Deena 
put in. “And that’s the interesting 
point. He smacked the space-bug 
square in the tummy — if it has a 
tummy — ” 

“And the bomb went off, of course,” 
Lucius finished. “Then — ” 

“Then, apparently,” Professor Pen- 
nyman completed the narration for 
himself, “the most amazing thing hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing whatever happened!” Lu- 
cius scowled. 

“That was the amazing thing,” Pen- 
nyman chuckled, his beard waggling. 
“When a Keebler goes off, everything 
that’s possible should happen. Theo- 
retically, nothing living or man-cre- 
ated can exist after contact with an 
atomic bomb. But our visitor merely 
swallowed it and went about its busi- 
ness of sabotage. But the point is — ” 

“The point is, Dad,” Deena put in, 
“that the thing you saw last night is a 
dangerous hunk of stuff. It eats ex- 
plosive bullets, and, after swallowing 
a Keebler, licks its lips. It seems to 
be positively indestructible.” 

“Nothing living is indestructible.” 
Lucius announced flatly. 

Professor Pennyman blinked. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Nothing is indestructible,” Lucius 
Newton insisted uncertainly. “Not 
even the Universe itself.” 

“Ah!” Pennyman’s beard waggled 
again. “Suppose the Earth ran up 
against a creature that, although it 
might be destroyed if it fell into the 
Sun, or was smashed between collid- 
ing planets, is indestructible by man? 
The space-bug is such a creature — it 
cannot be destroyed by man.” 

The two young people gaped at him 
in astonishment. 



L UCIUS NEWTON’S face was a 
study in manful effort as he tried 
to adjust himself to a new idea. 

“Professor,” he said at last, “it — it’s 
pretty hard for me to imagine. I con- 
fess, on the evidence, this creature is 
awfully tough. But that anything of 
flesh and blood is indestructible — ” 
“I know it’s hard for you to imagine, 
Lucius,” Percival Pennyman told him 
with a touch of impatience. “That’s 
your whole trouble. You’re a fine sci- 
entist, but you can’t imagine. Who 
said anything about flesh and blood?” 
“But — but — ” his assistant stam- 
mered — “all living things — ” 

“Are flesh and blood?” Pennyman 
demanded wickedly. “What about 
plants? What about trees? However, 
we understand what you mean. There 
is no essential necessity for life to 
confine itself to structures created 
from protoplasm. I think it’s quite ob- 
vious our visitor isn’t flesh and blood, 
at least in any of the forms with which 
we are acquainted.” 

“But then what is he?” Deena asked. 
“There,” Percival Pennyman ad- 
mitted, running his fingers through his 
beard, “my imagination breaks down. 
I don’t know. Perhaps it’s built up 
out of something that is half matter 
and half force-field. 

“I’ve formed a few theories that 
do not seem to me unlikely. The first 
is that our space-bug, as it’s being 
called, obviously comes from some 
other Universe, perhaps from a per- 
fectly cold, airless world which is not 
greatly different from space itself as 
an environment. 

“Obviously, also, it can travel in 
space. This can not be done by mus- 
cular means. So its motive power, 
as well as its nourishment, must lie 
in the realms of force. I postulate that 
it can absorb force in the form of light, 
atomic explosions such as it was 
treated to by the Keebler, gravita- 
tional, electric, and other similar 
forces. 

“To my mind, there is only one 
likely way in which it can cruise 
through space as it does — by making 
use of, and warping, the force-fields 
that permeate the whole Universe. 
These are electric and gravitational in 
nature. We are beginning to be able 
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to affect them by means of machinery. 

I think our space-bug simply affects 
them within its own body, by volun- 
tary means unfathomable to us. The 
light which it gives off is nothing more 
or less than the waste product of the 
forces on which it subsists.” 

The twinkle came back into Penny- 
man’s eyes as he watched the changing 
expressions of the other two. 

“Wowie, Dad!” his daughter ex- 
claimed at last, in sheer admiration. 
‘‘Your imagination has outdone itself 
this time. I’d hate to hear what some 
of your colleagues would say if they’d 
heard you. They’d razz you until you 
thought you were riding on a buzz- 
saw.” 

Lucius Newton scowled, his strong 
face thoughtful. 

“It’s difficult to conceive, even 
though not impossible, Professor 
Pennyman,” he said stubbornly. “I 
still can’t bring myself to believe that 
any creature, even of a life-form un- 
known to us, can be — ” 

“Well, I may be wrong,” Penny- 
man agreed, with new briskness. 
“We’ll soon see. Just before you came 
in, Admiral Wortman of the Space 
Battle Fleet contacted me. One thing 
the papers didn’t get is that our space- 
bug tangled with a rocket destroyer 
on the way to the freighter’s aid last 
night. It wrapped itself around the 
craft several times and squeezed, 
crushing it like an egg. The crew 
was lost. So the Navy is out for 
action, and I’ve been invited to go 
along, with some others, as scientific 
observers. As my assistant and secre- 
tary, you’re both going, too.” 

“Good!” Deena cried. “4, always 
liked sailors. They’re so romantic. If 
anybody can squench Mr. Indestruct- 
ible, the Navy can.” 

From the corner of her eye she 
looked at Lucius Newton. But that 
handsome young man only scowled 
darkly and said nothing. 

T HEY took off, shortly after noon, 
in the forefront of a battle squad- 
ron of half a dozen ships from the 
Rocket Navy. The flagship, Prome- 
theus, carried the scientific and jour- 
nalistic observers. Most of them were 
in the main observation tower amid- 



ships. But Pennyman, his daughter, 
and Newton occupied the bridge with 
Admiral Wortman. 

Besides the three-thousand-foot 
flagship, there were two heavy cruis- 
ers, one a special E-X experimental 
job, in which has just been mounted 
a super-Jarman heat inductor gun that 
could bring a battle rocket to a dull red 
glow from twelve miles in seventeen 
minutes. 

There were also two super-speed 
rams, equipped with detachable noses. 
•These, with a rigidity of frame and an 
acceleration speed unprecedented, 
were what their name implied — vessels 
specially built for ramming in space 
combat. 

Led by the fast rams, the squadron 
blasted off from Washington shortly 
past noon and headed westward 
toward the Australias, where the 
space-bug was then reported. 

Two hours’ flight in the high strato- 
sphere took them across the Pacific, 
and then they sighted their prey. 

Glowing with brilliance in the black- 
ness of space, the space-bug hurtled 
toward them from the west, as if sens- 
ing their hostile intentions. Quick ob- 
servation told them that its speed 
approximated their own. If it had 
nothing in reserve, then, the rams 
should be able to catch it. 

Pursuit, however, was not neces- 
sary. The space-bug brought the fight 
to them. It raced toward the nearest 
cruiser, which had taken the forefront 
of the battle line. 

Watching, the observers plainly saw 
three rockets and two Keeblers strike 
almost simultaneously. For an instant 
the creature hesitated in mid-flight as 
the Keeblers flared up. Then it seemed 
to suck the explosions into itself and, 
glowing with a new brilliance, closed 
up the gap between itself and the 
cruiser. 

“We’re only feeding it,” Professor 
Pennyman remarked, with deep in- 
terest, as the cruiser swerved and 
avoided the rush of the oncoming 
space-bug. “It’s relishing the Keeblers 
like a kid on a picnic relishes hot dogs. 
Now let’s see how it likes the Jar- 
man.” 

With the cruiser out of the battle 
line, the fast E-X ship was coming up. 
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There was no visible sign that the Jar- 
man induction gun had been brought 
into action, except the thermostatic 
telltale on the instrument panel. Fo- 
cused on the space-bug, and until now 
registering in the neighborhood of a 
hundred degrees absolute, it suddenly 
spurted upward. 

Only for an instant, however. Then 
the needle fell back and remained 
where it had been, wavering slightly. 

“We’re pouring everything we’ve 
got into it, Admiral,” reported the 
captain of the E-X ship through the 
communivisor. “We’ve a hundred and 
seven per cent overload on the genera- 
tors, and we’ve by-passed all fuses. 
The creature ought to be vaporizing 
now — and it seems to like it!” 

The last was true. The space-bug 
had paused in its flight. Like an ani- 
mal basking in the sun it floated in 
space, a great egg-shaped lump, suck- 
ing up the short-waves that were flood- 
ing it. But only for a moment. Then, 
purposefully, it moved toward the 
E-X rocket. 

A worried frown on his forehead, 
Admiral Wortman barked orders tak- 
ing the ship out of the action, and in- 
structing the rams to move up. The 
order was easier to give than to exe- 
cute, for the space-bug had seemingly 
set itself to destroy the E-X craft, and 
though it was fleeing on a tangential 
course, the luminous visitor was over- 
hauling it from behind. 

They were well out into space now, 
and the fight was pulling away from 
the flagship. The heavy battle wagon 
had no chance of overtaking the rams 
that were zipping up to pass between 
the space-bug and the'E-X, so they cut 
power and tuned on the visascanner. 

O N the screen they saw the Number 
One ram circle the E-X and, in 
pursuance of orders, “attempt a head- 
on collision with the bug.” There was 
no attempt to avoid the meeting, and 
the ram was still picking up speed 
when they met. 

There was dead silence on the bridge 
of the flagship as five pairs of eyes 
watched the visascreen. With held 
breath all saw the false nose of the ram 
crumple, saw the glowing space-bug 
seem to flatten about the ram-nose 



as if plastered there. 

But the ram was built for this busi- 
ness. She had a spine that would have 
supported two cruisers. She shud- 
dered, but she did not crack and she 
did not stop. After the merest hesi- 
tation she went on, thrown onto a new 
course by the impact, but visibly pick- 
ing up speed aagin. 

“Admiral !” It was the voice of the 
captain of the ram, barely audible, 
coming in on the report circuit. “All 
controls — smashed — by impact. Ac- 
celeration jammed — at twenty-one 
point two — gravities. Can’t kill our 
Benson spark and — ” 

The voice died away, gasping out 
into nothingness, though the circuit 
still hummed. 

“Good God!” Admiral Wortman 
muttered, eyes strained to the scene 
on the screen. “Twenty-one gravities ! 
They must be jelly by now !” 

“But the space-bug is still caught!” 
Deena whispered. “Look, Dad ! The 
acceleration is keeping it pinned to 
the nose of the ram. It can’t recover 
itself enough to get loose. It may be 
indestructible — but it has certain limi- 
tations.” 

It was true. The space creature lay 
over the damaged nose of the runaway 
ram like an empty sack plastered to 
the radiator of an old-time automo- 
bile. Held there by the constant speed 
increase of twenty-one gravities a 
second, it was temporarily helpless. 

“And the ram,” Admiral Wortman 
remarked with grim satisfaction, “is 
going to crash somewhere in India!” 

The helpless ram hurtled downward 
past them. It would take only sec- 
onds to reach the ground, and they 
raced downward after it toward the 
estimated point of contact. 

They were a thousand miles up when 
the doomed craft plunged into a rocky 
region near the foot of Mount Everest. 
Even at that distance they could see 
dust rise from the crash. 

Admiral Wortman let out a long- 
drawn breath, and they knew he was 
thinking of the crew of the lost ship. 

“At least,” he said at last, “we’ve fin- 
ished the thing off. Nothing could live 
through that.” 

“I’m afraid you’re wrong,” Percival 
Pennyman sighed. "He’s not as bright 
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as he was, and he’s not feeling as chip- 
per, either. But there he is.” 

There was stunned silence on the 
bridge as the observers saw the pale 
dot of light that rose slowly out of the 
dust cloud and, refusing to try further 
battle, sped away eastward. 

Only Lucius Newton spoke. 

“Indestructible!” he choked. “In- 
destructible!” 

EWTON paced back and forth, 
stopping occasionally to glower 
at Pennyman. The professor was play- 
ing idly with a puzzle, and whistling 
a monotonous tune. 

Two weeks had passed since the job 
of getting rid of the indestructible 
space-bug had been placed squarely 
in the laps of the world’s scientists, 
and Lucius Newton had taken the 
problem as a personal challenge. His 
incredulity that anything living could 
be, to all intents and purposes, im- 
mune to the worst man could do had 
passed over into a grim determina- 
tion to rid the world of the thing, 
somehow. For Deena Pennyman, in de- 
spair at last, had told him that she had 
kept putting off marrying him because 
his lack of imagination discouraged 
her, and unless he developed some 
soon, she was going to break the en- 
gagement. 

If he could prove her wrong, by do- 
ing something like figuring out a way 
to rout the space-bug, which on the 
face of it was certainly going to take 
imagination on someone’s part, she’d 
reconsider, but — 

She’d let it go at that. But her in- 
ference had been clear. And ever 
since, Lucius had wrestled with the 
problem in grim intensity. 

Now he stopped behind Pennyman. 
The professor was amusing himself 
by spinning his toy puzzle, making the 
four balls rush out to their places in 
the corners. 

“Professor,” Lucius groaned, “Ad- 
miral Wortman and the Secretary of 
War are calling in half an hour. What 
are you going to tell them?” 

“Me?” Pennyman chirped. “Boy, I 
have nothing to tell them. I’m getting 
old. My mind isn’t as agile as it used 
to be. I’ve turned the job over to you. 
What’re you going to tell them?” 



DON’T know,” the younger 
M. man gritted. “Everything’s 
been tried. Four Navy destroyers got 
it trapped in a mile-square net of steel 
cable yesterday. But it just pushed 
tentacles through the spaces and 
ripped the net to pieces. So far it’s 
been mostly mischievous, ripping up 
bridges, knocking down buildings, in- 
terfering with air traffic, as if it was 
just showing us how feeble we are to 
stop it. 

“But trade is at a standstill, all 
rocket trips have been canceled, the 
world is blacked-out every night be- 
cause lighted cities seem to attract it, 
and the death toll is mounting steadily. 
It isn’t infinite in its powers, of course. 
I estimate that it can put out about 
as much power as a Navy cruiser, and 
has a total mass, whatever it may be 
composed of, equal to that of a de- 
stroyer. 

“But it is invulnerable to attack with 
any weapons we own, and any trap 
that might hold it is unfeasible. The 
only time we’ve even come close to 
having it at a disadvantage was when 
it butted that Navy ram head on, and 
then was held there by its own inertia 
as the ram picked up speed. Appar- 
ently a twenty-fold increase in its 
relative mass was too much for it to 
cope with. 

“That doesn’t help us much, though. 
The only thing I’ve been able to think 
of is to snag it on the bow of a battle- 
ship and plunge the ship into the Sun 
at a constantly increasing speed. But 
that won’t work, because in the first 
place it’s too smart to get caught that 
way again, and in the second, no ship 
could accelerate for even a fraction 
of that distance. The fuel wouldn’t 
last. So that’s out. And so am I,” 
Newton Lucius concluded with deep 
moodiness. 

“I think,” Percival Pennyman pro- 
posed cheerfully, “we ought to take 
another trip to Coney Island. The sea 
air would clear our brains, and a ride 
or two — ” 

“That silly spinning saucer, which 
you seem so fond of, would addle my 
wits completely,” Lucius Newton told 
him grimly. “No, thanks. I feel dizzy 
enough as it is now, without being 
whirled around helter skelter. And 
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give me that puzzle!” he finished with 
the sudden, bitter intensity of vast ex- 
asperation. “I threw it away once. 
This time it goes for good!” 

He snatched up the puzzle and 
strode to the window, just as Deena 
entered. 

“Dad,” she reported, “Admiral 
Wortman and Secretary Miller are 
here. They’re anxious to know if 
you’ve had any ideas yet.” 

“Only one,” Percival Pennyman 
grinned, with a sidelong look at his 
assistant who, about to hurl the tiny 
puzzle out the window, had suddenly 
paused and was studying it intently. 

“Oh, good!” Deena exclaimed. 
“What, Dad?” 

“That Lucius Newton’s imagination 
has developed,” her father answered, 
obscurely. 

“I wish I could believe you, Dad,” 
the girl sighed, with a quick glance at 
the young man, who was just turning 
around, a blank look on his features. 

“Yes!” Newton roared. “Your 
father is right!” His face was alight, 
with a look Deena had never seen 
there before. “Send them in, because 
I want to talk to them ! I want a bat- 
tleship, and I want a lot of things 
done to it in a hurry! And if they 
■want to get rid of the space-bug, 
they’ll get what I want. So move, 
girl!” 

Deena gasped, a gasp that contained 
equal parts of indignation, astonish- 
ment, and startled joy, and fled. 

T HE battleship control cabin into 
which Lucius Newton, Percival 
Pennyman, Deena, and Admiral Wort- 
man were crowded in was some forty 
feet across, and spherical. It carried 
only the barest minimum of instru- 
ments necessary for operating the 
ship in space, having been towed there 
by half a dozen tugs. It was a skele- 
ton ship. 

Newton sat before such controls as 
there were, his brow furrowed with 
concentration. Admiral Wortman 
watched him worriedly, though Deena 
and Professor Pennyman seemed 
quite cheerful. 

“Well,” the admiral muttered 
gloomily, “I suppose you still won’t 
tell us what you plan, Newton, but I 



certainly wish I knew. I had the 
devil’s own time, getting a battleship 
not even off the ways from the Navy 
Department, and the alterations you 
wanted. Believe me, madness was 
the least they accused me of when I 
gave them the specifications. If your 
scheme doesn’t work, my career in the 
Navy is over, and I can just hustle for 
a job as captain on a fertilizer scow.” 

“It’ll work,” Lucius Newton rasped, 
self-confidence in his voice. “Is Inde- 
structible aftqr us yet?” 

“Coming up from the rear,” Ad- 
miral Wortman reported, glancing at 
the visascanner. But I don’t under- 
stand it. A battleship with abso- 
lutely no weapons — a control cabin 
suspended in oil at the center of 
gravity, and all controls radio-op- 
erated — no crew — every interior fit- 
ting stripped out — a stress factor of 
twenty-normal added all through the 
ship — an observation window a hun- 
dred feet across set into the bow, with 
glass that will go if a child leans 
against it — what does it all mean?” 

He shook his head as his voice 
trailed off. Lucius Newton swung 
their blast control to full on, and 
leaned back. 

“You’ll see,” he commented. “Watch 
the screen.” 

They were operating with an acces- 
sory visa-transmitter about three 
miles off their port, magnetically held. 
The screen showed them their own 
ship moving slowly across its surface, 
a fan of blue radiance indicating her 
blast exhaust, and a great circle of 
bright illumination which was the pe- 
culiar observation window, set into the 
ship just behind her forward tubes, 
which the admiral had mentioned. 

The battleship, rebuilt before fin- 
ished at Lucius Newton’s demand, was 
speeding in the general direction of 
Saturn’s orbit, though well clear of 
any planet. Now, watching, they saw 
the tiny yellow dot that was overhaul- 
ing them from behind — the space-bug 
coming to the attack. 

In a few moments it was swooping 
past them, circling as if examining the 
battle wagon. 

“It’s going to attack,” Wortman 
grumbled. “Going to try ramming us. 
Knows we can’t harm it any.” 
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“It’s attracted to the observation 
window,” Lucius Newton informed 
him coldly. “Our space-bug is slight- 
ly phototropic, attracted by lights. 
When it rams us, it’ll aim for the win- 
dow. Then you watch.” 

“It’ll come busting right into us,” 
Deena commented. “Is that — ” 

She broke off. The screen showed 
the egg-shaped spot of light racing to- 
ward them at ever-increasing speed 
from a point a few degrees off their 
nose. As Lucius had predicted, the 
space-bug was going to fling itself 
against the hundred-foot observation 
window. 

On the screen, ship and space-bug 
met. And the Indestructible vanished ! 

“He’s plunged right into us!” Ad- 
miral Wortman grunted. “Knocked 
us a point off course. He’s brought up 
at the bottom of that hold you had 
built behind the window, Newton — 
three hundred feet deep, with a para- 
bolic curve to the walls, and as smooth 
as a mirror. But he won’t stay there. 
In a second he’ll back out and then — ” 
“Hah!” Lucius Newton snorted 
contemptuously. 

His hand flashed to the controls. He 
slapped down one lever, then another. 
Admiral Wortman gurgled in amaze- 
ment. On the screen, blue flame spurt- 
ed from the nose of the ship, from a 
right-angle course-change vent. Sim- 
ultaneously a rear course-change vent 
blasted off, on the opposite side of the 
ship. Instantly the great battleship 
spun on her axis. The opposed blasts, 
one at each end, increased in violence. 
The spin of the ship became a whirl, 
dizzying to watch, that blended into a 
gray blur ringed by blue flame. 

I N a maneuver that no ship was de- 
signed to stand, that all control 
boards were built to prevent from oc- 
curring by accident, Lucius New- 
ton had transformed them into a 
three-thousand foot pinwheel whirling 
madly in space ! 

In the control room, suspended as it 
was in oil at the center of gravity, they 
felt no motion. The ship was spin- 
ning about them. But the oil was 
heating from friction, and that heat 
would take only seconds to become 
unbearable. 
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“Brace yourselves!” Lucius barked. 
“Here we go!” 

He jabbed home a last switch. Com- 
pressed air screamed. A port flew 
open, an air blast blew the indepen- 
dent control cabin out of the ship at 
right angles to the plane of spin. Ten 
seconds later they were a mile away. 
Half an hour later, picked up by the 
Prometheus, which had followed on 
orders, they stood on the bridge and 
watched the deserted battleship spin 
dizzily away toward the outer reaches 
of the Universe. 

“But I don’t understand,” Admiral 
Wortman was still muttering, as they 
watched the screen, on which vanish- 
ing craft was only a whirling blur out- 
lined by blast flame. “The space-bug 
is still on her. He hasn’t emerged.” 

“He’s down in that specially built 
hold,” Lucius Newton chuckled, re- 
laxed now. “He’s squashed flat against 
those polished parabolic walls by cen- 
trifugal force that would spread you 
or me out into a film an atom thick. 
His one weakness I could find was an 
inability to move when sufficiently 
held down by inertia. His mass is 
terrific. So is his power, of course. 
But to utilize it, he has to be on bal- 
ance, so to speak. And where he is 
now he can never get back on balance. 

“Figure it out. Say he’s a thousand 
feet from the axis of the ship. She’s 
spinning free in the vacuum of space 
at about six hundred r.p.m. This puts 
his actual velocity of movement in the 
neighborhood of twelve miles a second 
in a constantly changing direction! It 
wouldn’t bother him in a straight line. 
It’s the constant directional change, 
with its resultant of centrifugal force, 
that has him buffaloed. He can’t fight 
it. He’s pinned down like a fly on a 
board, just as you’d be if you took a 
ride on the Spin ’Em at Coney Island, 
where I’ve spent a lot of time lately — 
thanks to Professor Pennyman! 

“That’s why the ship was reenforced 
— to stand the incredible stresses that 
are developing. It’ll hold a long time, 
and as long as it does, Mr. Indestruct- 
ible is a prisoner. Because even after 
the blast fuel is used up, the rocket 
will spin in space forever as it travels 
away from the Earth. That’s how long 
our durable friend should be a pris- 
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oner. And it’s a long time!” 

“Whew!” Admiral Wortman gasped, 
when he had digested this. “A pris- 
oner of his own inertia, captive to 
centrifugal force, penned up and 
shipped off to the ends of the Uni- 
verse. You couldn’t kill him — so you 
deported him!” 

“Exactly,” Lucius Newton agreed. 
“I could have plunged him into the 
Sun, but how do I know he wouldn’t 
have survived even that? This way, 
if he ever does get loose, he’ll be so 
many light years away Earth can for- 
get about him for good. And now that 
we’re rid of him, I’ve another job to 
do.” 

He turned, and without any prelim- 
inary, grabbed Deena. 

“You’ve put me off long enough, 
Deena!” he exclaimed. “And I’m 
tired of it. We’ll be married this 
afternoon in New York. And right 
now I’m going to do something I’ve 
been imagining myself doing for a 
long time.” 



Giving her no chance to protest, or 
slip from his embrace, he kissed her. 
Firmly. Then again. And again. 
Percival Pennyman chuckled, and led 
a wide-eyed Admiral Wortman to the 
nearest door. 

“That boy will go far!” Admiral 
Wortman was saying heartily as they 
exited. “He has a grand imagination! 
How he ever came to think of the 
scheme he did is beyond me.” 

“It wasn’t easy,” Professor Penny- 
man chuckled, perhaps not entirely 
clearly. “But it will give him a self- 
confidence that’s going to be the mak- 
ing of him. That’s my recipe for a 
scientist. Brains plus imagination. 
And Lucius has ’em both — now.” 

He winked over his shoulder at his 
daughter, who was still firmly clasped 
in Lucius Newton’s arms, and she 
winked back. 

“Imagination!” she sighed blissful- 
ly to herself, as Lucius’ arms tighten- 
ed again. “I’ll say he has ! And not so 
darned scientific, either!” 
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Only one man in the world knows the secret 
of Sen-Sen. Behind closed doors he blends its 
precious ingredients. And some people feel 
there’s magic In its making. 

Certain it is that Sen-Sen sweetens your breath 
and thrills you with its unusual haunting flavor. 
But some say it does more . . . gives men and 
girls who use it a special fascination. 
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Try it yourself. Sen-Sen is potent yet 
pleasing. Sold everywhere in five and ten 
cent packages. 
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James Littleman Thought His Powers of Invisibility Were a 
Visible Asset-but They Made His Profits Disappear! 




THE LITTLE 
MAN WHO 
WASN'T 
THERE 

By ARTHUR 
K. BARNES 

Author of “ Trouble on Titan," 
"Waters of Wrath," etc. 

G ET the picture, folks. 

I was just home from a tough 
week-end with the ponies at 
Caliente, with a flock of worthless 
pari-mutuel stubs and a Chinese lot- 
tery ticket. The effect of a pint of 
high-class brandy was beginning to 
wear off, and I was just beginning to 
feel sorry for myself in a big way. 

Right then there was a high-pitched 
whoosh somewhere in the sky over the 
house, a lot of popping and roaring, 
and a terrific thump in the backyard. 
I could feel a blast of heat clear in the 
front room. 

So I ran out, and there was this — 
this thing smack in the middle of my 
petunia bed. The petunias were 
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He brought out a funny looking gadget 
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burned to a crisp, and so was I! At 
first I thought the Nazis had come, 
and this was a time bomb or a dud 
shell. But then I seen it wasn’t either 
of those. It was reddish-colored, and 
shaped like an egg. 

But what an egg ! It was about four 
feet high and nearly five feet from end 
to end. And what made me sure it 
wasn’t a bomb was the fact that there 
were windows in it. Also, a door. 

The whole thing was so hot I 
couldn’t approach it at first, but pretty 
soon it cooled off. Then the door 
opened, and a little green man came 
out. All right, all right; never mind 
the cracks. It was a little man, all 
dressed in green.- He was about two 
feet tall. 

I shut my eyes and shook my head 
vigorously, which I’ve found to be 
excellent treatment for little men who 
come out of bottles. But he didn’t go 
away. Just stood there looking up at 
me. Pretty soon six more little men 
came out. Aha, I figured, it’s the 
seven dwarfs. But where’s Snow 
White? 

Pretty soon a whole lot of jumbled 
thoughts just popped into my head 
from nowhere, as if somebody was 
talking inside my brain. I began to 
have doubts about whether that brandy 
had been so high class after all. I 
looked around, hoping someone would 
come along and tell me I wasn’t having 
the deetees. But no soap. 

I live in one of them broken-down 
southern California subdivisions that 
petered out before it really got started. 
My cottage is alone at the end of a 
beautifully paved street, with lightless 
lamp posts and grass pushing through 
the cracked sidewalk. There was no- 
body inside a city block to see what 
was going on. 

All of a sudden I caught on. The 
little guy was talking, in a queer, pip- 
ing gabble. The syllables didn’t 
sound like anything I ever heard, but 
somehow I understood every word. 
Sure; it was mental telepathy!' 

He told me a weird story about 
how the egg-shaped thing was a space 
ship, and how they’d come from bil- 
lions of miles away through interstel- 



lar space. He pointed out a star in the 
southeast and said that was his home. 
Then he said they were getting low on 
fuel, and chose to land on Earth be- 
cause its physical conditions were 
pretty much like those on their home 
planet. They were friendly, and didn’t 
want to stay much longer than it 
would take to replenish their fuel sup- 
ply, and would I please happen to have 
some of the stuff, which was very rare 
where they come from, on hand? 

I was dumfounded, naturally. But 
being very intelligent, I soon grasped 
the situation. Science, see? Super- 
science of a great civilization of little 
green folk, conquering space. I catch 
on quick because I have always be- 
lieved in science. I read about it some- 
times. It’s the nuts. 

And believe it or not, all they needed 
was a little copper. I searched my 
small change and found two pennies. 
The green men gathered around, and 
promptly went wild with excitement. 
Thoughts of gratitude crowded my 
mind till I was dizzy. 

T HLEN I remembered something. 

A few months back I’d had one of 
those penny boards to fill out with 
samples of Lincoln head cents, one of 
each year’s mint. I hadn’t been able 
to find all the required ones and had 
dropped the whole thing. But I had 
a lot of copper pennies left. 

I ran in and collected about three 
dozen and offered them to the space 
travelers. They were overwhelmed, 
bowing and grinning and patting me 
on the leg affectionately. They 
lugged my pennies into the space ship, 
and then popped out again to form a 
solemn semi-circle around me. The 
leader raised his hand and began to 
spiel a lot of nice things. The main 
idea seemed to be that they were grate- 
ful no end, and wanted to do some- 
thing for me. Just about anything 
within their power to bestow — and 
that took in plenty of territory. 

I thought: it’s just like the old fairy 
tale where the guy helps the little 
wood sprite and gets three wishes in 
return. Except that I only got one. 
So it had better be good. 
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I pondered, and a lot of wild non- 
sense went through my head. Finally 
I realized that here was the chance 
of a lifetime to be a big shot, or pile 
up a quick fortune and live the life of 
Riley happily ever after. So I sug- 
gested : 

“Could you give me the secret of 
how to make gold?” 

No soap. They didn’t know what 
gold was. So sorry. 

“Well, then, how about some scien- 
tific jigger to make me invulnerable 
to all weapons?” 

The leader of the little men looked 
me over and went into a huddle with 
his mob. The verdict again was no 
dice. They figured this was too great 
a power to hand out to any one person, 
especially to one whose character 
might not be the most noble. Nothing 
nasty about this remark, just a state- 
ment of fact. 

The same remark was my answer to 
a delicate hint about a super weapon 
that might make me, quite by coinci- 
dence of course, all-powerful. 

It began to look as though I 
wouldn’t make any fortune after all. 
Then I thought of a slick one. 

“Say, d’you happen to know how to 
make yourself invisible? That’d be an 
interesting power to have. For enter- 
tainment purposes, and stuff like that 
there.” I looked innocent, so as not 
to let the little wise guy know what 
I was thinking. 

He looked at me again as if he knew 
darn well what I had in mind, and then 
smiled a bit. One of the others went 
into the space ship and brought out a 
funny looking gadget. There was a 
circle of metal, just big enough to fit 
around the head of a green man. This 
was braced inside with a criss-cross of 
thin bars. And rising from this, on a 
short stem, was a squat cone. 

“This,” came the little man’s 
thoughts, “is an apparatus to induce 
invisibility of its wearer. This ring is 
placed upon the head — normally it fits 
our heads but has been crudely ad- 
justed to fit yours — and this tiny 
switch at the base of the cone is 
pressed.” Fortunately, I am not very 
big — in fact, as James Littleman, I am 
well named — though somewhat on the 
stocky side. “A ray-screen is pro- 



duced shooting down from the cone, 
completely enveloping the wearer, 
which bends light rays around him. 
For a period of four hours, no more 
and no less, he is invisible; then the 
power is exhausted.” 

The green man handed up a pair of 
small spectacles, the bows of which 
had been extended and bent so I could 
wear ’em. More thoughts came. 

“These will permit the invisible one 
to see electronically, despite the fact 
that no true light rays penetrate the 
ray-screen. And mark well this warn- 
ing, sir. The invisibility rays must 
never be allowed to touch the head, 
else the delicate neurons of the brain 
will be irremediably damaged, result- 
ing in madness or death. Other parts 
of the body can withstand this force 
for very limited periods, but not the 
brain. This means that once this ap- 
paratus is adjusted and operating, it 
cannot be removed until the power has 
exhausted itself. Once invisible, the 
wearer must remain invisible for his 
allotted four hours.” 

I rubbed my hands in glee and told 
the little men I savvied everything. 
There were more demonstrations of 
affection and gratitude, worse than a 
reunion of tipsy fraternity brothers 
at homecoming day, and then they all 
piled into their space ship. I backed 
off. There was a terrific swish , a roar- 
ing, and there were my petunias, 
completely wrecked. But no space 
ship. 

I grinned, hugging the invisibility 
device. For forty cents I had invested 
in something that would make me a 
fortune well inside of four hours. All 
over town there were places where 
money lies around loose, just waiting 
for me to come in and pick it up. They 
call ’em banks. 

I always did say science is the nuts. 

EXT ayem I had my plans laid 
out. I drove downtown by ten 
o’clock, parked in a lot, and ducked 
into the rest room in the subway. 
There, where nobody could see, I fixed 
the invisibility unit on my dome, 
put on the goggles, and snapped 
the switch. Right away everything 
around me got dim and reddish. 

I could see pretty well, though, ex- 
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cept when I looked down and tried to 
see myself inside the cone of rays. 
That tilted the outfit on my head and 
made my feet and legs visible. Just 
for a second they felt cold and numb, 
as if ready to drop off from frostbite. 
So I didn’t try that again. 

Instead, I piled out of the subway 
building and headed fbr the Third Na- 
tional Bank. Once a woman shopper 
barged out of a store and ran into me 
before I could dodge. She went down 
in a spray of bundles, staring wildly 
around. 

“Lady,” I said with my customary 
patience, “whyn’t you look where 
you’re going?” 

Courteously I picked up one of her 
fallen packages. She stared at the 
thing as if it would bite her, her eyes 
rolled up at sound of my disembodied 
voice, and pretty soon she passed out. 
I got away from there fast. 

In the Third National the set-up was 
perfect. It was Monday, and lots of 
depositors were checking in their long 
green. I waited till one of the tellers 
left his cage. Then I just walked in 
and gathered up about six hundred 
bucks and stowed it away in my 
pocket. It was that easy. I shrank 
aside as the teller came hurrying back 
and carefully picked my way toward 
the front door. 

Just then the teller let out a ter- 
rific squawk. 

“Robbery!” he yelped. “Bank rob- 
bers!” 

Alarm bells began to hammer ; 
people ran about aimlessly. The big 
doors automatically slammed tight and 
locked. Police appeared magically 
waving their guns. And there I was, 
dodging and dancing about like a 
lightweight contender, trying to keep 
out of everybody’s way, stuck with 
that six centuries and no way to get 
out. 

At first it was a laugh. A sergeant 
began snapping questions at the scared 
teller. 

“How long was you out of your 
cage?” he barked. 

“Not more than thirty seconds.” 

“You sure the dough was there when 
you stepped out?” 

“P-positive.” 

The officer barked at the bank guard, 



an old gink who hangs around the door 
doing nothing much in particular. 

“D’you remember if anybody went 
out in the las’ few minutes, before the 
teller yelled?” 

The guard was positive. Four 
people had come in, but no one had 
left the bank for at least five min- 
utes before the uproar. 

“That means,” thundered the ser- 
geant, “the robber is still in this here 
bank!” Very portentous. Drawing 
his gun ominously. That kind of stuff. 
“Line up, everybody! Against the 
wall !” 

I had to snicker. It sounded like a 
raspberry. The copper looked straight 
through me and growled, “Who said 
that?” 

The search began, in spite of a lot of 
beefing from the customers. Naturally 
it was a flop. But what caught me 
with my — well, unawares — was that 
the people, after being searched, 
weren’t allowed to go. Those bank 
doors stayed shut, and were going to 
stay shut, evidently, till the money 
turned up. Then it dawned on me that 
I was in trouble. If this business went 
on four hours, then I would be visible. 
Also sunk. I began to sweat. Be- 
sides, I had other plans of what to do 
with them four hours. 

F INALLY I had to admit it. My 
first skirmish was a defeat. Or, 
rather, I would have to make a 
strategic withdrawal. In order to get 
away I had to give up the six hundred. 
Of course a man of my intelligence is 
never at a loss in an emergency. So I 
went over to the manager’s desk — he 
was a sour-puss I had never liked, 
which was why I knocked off his bank 
in the first place — and tossed the sheaf 
of bills right into his lap. 

“My Gawd!” he yammered, eyes 
popping and gazing around in all di- 
rections. “Here’s the money!” 

The sergeant strode over. 

“Where’d you find it?” 

Right there the manager made his 
mistake. He told the truth. 

“It just dropped from nowhere into 
my lap. It materialized out of the 
air!” 

The copper narrowed his eyes. 
“Wise guy, huh? Now quit kid- 
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flin’ an’ let’s have the facts.” 

“I’m telling you, Officer, it just ap- 
peared out of nothing. One minute I 
was sitting here worrying about it, and 
the next minute it flew into my lap.” 

‘‘Well, I wouldn’t quit worryin’ if I 
was you. You’re gonna have plenty to 
worry about if you stick to that 
story !” 

The argument went on merrily, with 
the sweating manager getting in 
deeper and deeper every time he 
opened his mouth. I enjoyed it so 
much I forgot what I was doing, and 
it was after eleven when I realized 
that time was slipping by. 

So I slipped in between two of the 
fidgeting customers and said, “Well, 
they’ve found the money. It’s about 
time they let us out of here, don’t you 
think?” 

The two men turned to one another 
and said, “You’re darn right!” simul- 
taneously, and looked kind of fool- 
ishly at each other. But the idea 
stayed with ’em, and they began to 
put up a big fuss. Before very long 
the doors were opened, and I slipped 
outside. 

My plans were all in a mess, of 
course; bank robbery, after my har- 
rowing experince, was out, but defi- 
nitely. From now on I was allergic 
to banks. I cudgeled my brains for a 
means of using my temporary invisi- 
bility to pile up some quick money. I 
had thought the bank idea so foolproof 
that I hadn’t bothered to dope out 
any alternative plans. 

The more I cudgeled, the less I 
could think of. Offhand I couldn’t 
bring to mind a single place where 
there’d likely be any quantity of 
money on hand easily available. If 
you think it’d be so easy, try it your- 
self. Stores? Penny-ante stuff. Be- 
sides, it’s quite a trick, even if a guy 
is invisible, to open a cash register 
and lift the money right under the 
vigilant nose of the clerk. Jewelry 
shop? No, again. Their displays are 
all paste gems; the real stuff is in a 
vault. 

Besides, I’d still have the difficulty 
of finding a fence to market the stuff. 
This would be true of any business 
which has window displays; the best 
goods aren’t stuck in the windows. 



Race-track? Yes, there’s plenty of 
loose dough in the betting booths, but 
by the time the track opened, it would 
be too late in the afternoon. I would 
be visible again. 

But the race-track idea brought me 
true inspiration. Bookies! They were 
illegal anyway. It would be a sort of 
public service to put one of ’em out 
of business, if you look at it the right 
way. And I knew one, “Odds-On” Ot- 
tomeyer, so called because he was the 
tightest odds chiseler in town. Many’s 
the time he had wrecked a sure thing 
for me by offering odds that turned 
out even worse than track prices. 

1 FOUND Ottomeyer in the Elite 
Pool Hall, where he does his busi- 
ness in the back room with the con- 
nivance of the slightly enriched cop on 
the beat. Odds-On was all alone in the 
joint, practicing on a snooker table in 
the rear. I walked up to him and 
stopped. He turned at the sound of 
footsteps and goggled when he didn’t 
see anybody. 

He turned back to play the pink 
ball in the corner pocket. I leaned up 
close so, as the pink ball rolled 
straight for its target, the pocket sud- 
denly vanished from Ottomeyer’s 
view. The ball also disappeared, as I 
caught it with an invisible hand and 
took it off the table entirely. Otto- 
meyer staggered around the table mak- 
ing funny noises, desperately fumbled 
with the strangely behaving corner 
pocket. No pink ball. 

“Strike me dead !” muttered the 
bookie hoarsely. “Strike me dead!” 
That was my cue. In sepulchral 
tones I said: 

“So happy to oblige. You see before 
you the hand of retribution.” 

I stuck one hand out into the air be- 
fore his nose, just for a second before 
it got too numbed. 

That was plenty. Ottomeyer passed 
out in a dead faint without me laying 
a finger on him. Nobody was around 
to see how the middle of Ottomeyer’s 
body became invisible as I straddled 
him. Inside the ray screen I couldn’t 
see what I was doing, of course, but in 
his wallet I found two packages of 
crisp paper bound round once with an- 
other thin strip, the way all currency 
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comes direct from the bank. They 
rustled comfortingly. 

I judged there must be at least two 
or three grand. Leaving the 6-ball in 
Ottomeyer’s coat pocket to give him 
something else to think about, I beat 
it back to the parking lot and climbed 
in my car. Science, I always say, is 
the nuts. 

It was twelve-thirty by then. I had 
an hour and a half of invisibility left 
but, think as I might, I couldn’t figure 
out anywhere I could pick up any 
more heavy sugar without risk. Espe- 
cially as I was still allergic to banks 
after my experience at the Third Na- 
tional. 

So I decided to call it a day and go 
on home. After all, I was sure I had a 
pretty fair return on my investment, 
and in spite of me being a pretty smart 
guy, there was no use pushing my 
luck. So I tooled my jalopy, sitting 
with my head tilted back a bit so as 
not to allow the ray screen to affect 
my feet or legs, toward the street. 

Right there I ran into some unex- 
pected trouble. The parking lot at- 
tendant happened to be standing near 
the driveway, talking to a woman, 
when I wheeled by. The two of ’em 
stared like hydrophobiacs at the ap- 
parently driverless car. The boy 
thought at first the car was just coast- 
ing down the gentle incline, having 
slipped a faulty brake. 

He jumped on the running-board 
and opened the door to slide in. I gave 
him a shove. He sat down hard in the 
dirt. I tossed the parking ticket stub 
at him, accelerated sharply, and 
turned into Hill Street. A quick gan- 
der back showed me the dame had col- 
lapsed in a gibbering heap, while the 
attendant was gnawing one thumb and 
having a tough time keeping his eye- 
balls from dropping out. 

I never saw traffic so crazy as it was 
that day. Horns blasted at me all 
through the business district, and cars 
swerved like jitterbugs getting out of 
my way. Dozens of near accidents 
littered the trail of my passing. It 
was when I was well into the residen- 
tial section that the inevitable hap- 
pened. There was a wail of a siren, 
and a radio patrol car pulled along- 
side. 



“Pull over, you!” came the familiar 
yell, bull-headed and arrogant. 

Then I saw a policeman’s face lean 
out the window, and the official jaw 
dropped six inches. 

“My Gawd!” he croaked. “They 
ain’t nobody in it!” 

O BEDIENTLY, I drew up to the 
curb with the engine idling, 
cussing silently. Fate was sure mak- 
ing it tough for me to be a super-crim- 
inal. I couldn’t outrun a radio car, 
and a sensation was the last thing I 
wanted to create at the moment. In- 
stead, I decided to outwit the law with 
my superior intelligence. The two 
wondering officers stalked up to my 
car and flung open the door with a 
dramatic gesture. Two silly grins 
wavered uncertainly. 

“It just ain’t possible,” one cop said. 
“Or maybe it’s a ghost.” 

“I can see the captain’s face when he 
reads our report on this,” the second 
one said. “D’ya think maybe we 
oughta ignore the whole thing?” 

“We can’t. We got the call over the 
radio to investigate. I better drive it 
in to the station, I guess.” 

He started to climb in. The situa- 
tion was desperate, when I got an in- 
spiration. Making my voice metallic 
as possible, I chanted: 

“Please do not touch anything in 
this automobile. It is an experimental 
machine, operated by remote radio 
control. Please do not touch anything 
in this automobile. It is an experi- 
mental machine, operated by remote 
radio control.” 

The two cops nodded together as 
though they were tied to the same 
string. 

“Aah-h, so that’s it,” one said with 
relief. 

They looked around comically to 
see where the remote control appara- 
tus could be broadcasting from, and 
decided it must be one of the few 
parked cars visible. They never 
thought it odd that there was no radio 
nor aerial in my heap. They were 
dopes, sure enough. While they stood 
there debating the situation, I shifted 
quietly and drove away. Once again 
science was my ally. I figured it was 
a good omen. 
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Finally I got home safe a little 
after one o’clock and carried the Otto- 
meyer loot into the house. Careful 
not to expose my hands to the screen 
of rays, I tossed the two bundles onto 
the table to examine my haul. 

The first was a sheaf of canceled 
checks. The other was a stack of bet- 
ting markers. Can you beat it? 

I couldn’t tear my hair or even bury 
my head in my hands ; that would have 
wrecked my fingers in the rays. All I 
could do was sit there like a dummy 
and groan and swear. 

T HEN the telephone rang. I bel- 
lied up to it till it was invisible 
and unracked the receiver. 

“Is this University 2841?” a voice 
sounding kind of Oriental asked.' 
“Mr. James Littleman?” 

“It is. But Mr. Littleman can’t be 
seen right now.” Pretty good, huh? 

“Our information,” come back the 
other guy very bland, “is that Mr. Lit- 
tleman is possessor of Chinese lottery 
ticket number 3X4049. Is this true?” 



“Sure. So what? Y* mean to say 
I’m a winner?” / 

“Precisely. 3X4049 pays to its hold- 
er one thousand dollars. To collect, 
you must appear in person before two 
o’clock this afternoon, at the lottery 
headquarters. The address on Main 
Street is printed on your ticket. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Littleman.” 

My jubilance was short-lived. “Two 
p.m. !” I yelled. “That’s impossible! 
You gotta give me more time!” 

“So sorry,” came the imperturbable 
voice. “It is the rule. So printed 
upon the back of your ticket. We 
have been trying to get you by tele- 
phone all morning.” 

“But I can’t appear personally till 
after two. I’m invisible till then!” 

There was a shocked silence at the 
other end of the wire, then the con- 
nection was quietly broken. I think 
my reason tottered. I would have 
committed suicide right then, only I 
couldn’t see where to shoot myself. 

What was it I always said about 
science? Aw, nuts! 
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STRANGER FROM 
☆ THE STARS ☆ 

By 

FREDERICK ARNOLD KUMMER, Jr. 

Author of “The Exterminators,” “The Tyrant of Mars,” etc. 

Wrecked on an Ancient World, Spaceman Ylyga Jactor Works 
Future Magic to Escape to His Home Planet! 



CHAPTER I 
Space Wrecked 

ALLING Space Station 
One! Space Ship Pioneer 
calling Space Station 
One! Have penetrated upper strata 
of planet’s atmosphere and now 
approaching destination. Through 
breaks in cloud formations, land and 
sea areas are visible. Forward 
landing rockets are still* operating, 
though their beat sounds slightly ir- 
regular. Within a few minutes our 
long trip will be over. Interplane- 
tary communication, man’s fondest 
dream, will be a reality! To the 
scientists and engineers whose efforts 




created the Pioneer, we — The ir- 
regularity of the rockets has in- 
creased ! Captain Hathor is working 
desperately at the controls. One of 
the main tubes has cut out. The re- 
mainder, even open full, will not be 
enough! Falling! Passed through 
last cloud banks ! No time for repairs ! 
Above sea — waves rushing up — Only 
seconds left! To all at home, good-by! 
Firse Interplanetary Expedition is 
doomed !” 

* * M*- 

That I, Ylyga Jactor, radio operator 
of the Pioneer, should be writing these 
words still seems unbelievable. The 
great Life Force, the Ultimate Wis- 
dom, must have watched over me. 
Who will ever read these words? It 
is doubtful if anyone will. My only 
hope is that the unlucky Pioneer’s 
sister-ship, the Silver Star, now near- 
ing completion at the Space Station, 
may find this document. If I should 
die on this queer, savage world, these 
notes may reveal to any subsequent 
rescue expedition the fate of the last 
survivor of the Pioneer. 

I cannot, even now, shake off the 
sensation of unreality. This odd 
dwelling, the rude reed pen and parch- 
ment with which I write, the stolid, 
uncomprehending gaze of the primi- 
tives — 

But I am ahead of my story. 

You, back on the home planet, know 
through our radio messages the story 
of our flight up to the time of the 
crash. You will recall that my last mes- 
sage stated that one of the forward 
tubes had cut out and we were streak- 
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ing down toward the sea. I can’t re- 
member clearly what happened after 
that. I can remember Captain Hathor 
working desperately at the controls, 
the others racing forward to try to 
start the damaged tube. Through the 
view-plate I could see the gray, foam- 
ing waves rushing up to meet us. Then 
we struck! 

The crash was deafening. I had one 
fleeting glimpse of the ship’s nose ex- 
plosively bursting inward toward me, 
a solid and murderous wall of spray 
and splintering metal. Then a torrent 
of water engulfed us, tossed me about 
like a chip in a storm. I remem- 
ber struggling against the maelstorm, 
blinded, my lungs filled with salt 
water. I had a terrifying sensation of 
being dragged down, and everything 
went black. 

T O have recovered consciousness at 
all was a shock to me. It had 
seemed inevitable that I must be 
dragged under by the diving space 
ship. But to recover consciousness on 
a warm, sunny beach seemed little 
short of a miracle. Some freak cur- 
rent must have dragged me from the 
wrecked cabin and thrown me up on 
this shore. 

The first thought that crossed my 
mind was of the others — Hathor, Jar- 
negan, Callis, and the rest of the crew. 
A group of men cannot work together 
for months, deliberately welding 
themselves into an efficient unit, with- 
out becoming linked by strong, intan- 
gible bonds. As I stared out over 
the gray, restless waves, I thought of 
Hathor’s quietly firm voice, Callis’ 
jokes and nonsense, Dorban’s dry, 
drawling speculations upon the flora 
and fauna we might expect to find 
here. And now they were gone, leav- 
ing not a trace on the surface of the 
sea, nor on the beach. 

I was marooned, alone on a strange 
planet! I had on my tunic, my heavy 
fiberoid cloak, the loose sandals we 
wore aboard the ship. At my belt were 
my energy gun and a small emergency 
case containing mostly medical sup- 
plies. And with those I must face a 
new, utterly strange world ! 

From the past, my thoughts turned 
to the future, to this planet which must 



be my home until such time as a rescue 
expedition arrives, if one ever does. 
The shore was sandy, rocky, barren. 
The air was thin but breathable. I 
found myself panting, yet the light 
gravity of the planet made movement 
so easy that the thinness of the 
atmosphere was not too much of a 
strain. 

Inland from the sea were mountains, 
wild and arid plateaus rising sharply 
from the beach. Accustomed to our 
lush green vegetation, the reddish, 
dusty, semi-desert seemed unspeak- 
ably desolate. In addition to its nat- 
ural dryness, there were evidences of 
drought. The scrawny scrub trees 
were drooping. Most of the queer 
alien vegetation was burnt brown by 
a pitiless Sun. The fact that there 
were trees and shrubs, although dif- 
ferent from our own, was somehow 
reassuring. Given edible plants and 
some animal life, I might survive. 

I stood up, wondering whether to 
try for food from the sea, or push in- 
land in search of the higher life our 
scientists believe exist on this planet. 
Suddenly I heard a voice ! 

I whirled instinctively at sound of 
it, groping for my gun, wondering 
what monstrous form of life awaited 
me. I gave a gasp of amazement. 

The figure emerging from the 
thicket of warped, dusty saplings was 
that of a human being! 

A woman, old and bent, she might, 
except for a certain primitive quality 
of features, have gone unnoticed on 
the streets of Kylis. True* this woman 
lacked the fine lineaments, the nobility 
of countenance, the high forehead of 
our race. Beyond that she was basi- 
cally the same. After all the efforts 
our scientists have wasted in trying to 
visualize the sort of queer entities 
which must inhabit this world, they 
proved to be of our own species! 

This particular being wore a single 
coarse garment of some woven, mate- 
rial. She seemed feeble, half-starved, 
and carried a bundle of what looked 
like twigs from trees. She stared 
at me curiously, apparently quite 
friendly, then spoke again. Naturally 
the harsh words meant nothing to me, 
but to my surprise her thoughts could 
be picked up quite clearly. 
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As the Pioneer’s communications 
expert, I had a thorough knowledge 
of telepathy. Yet who could have 
foreseen a race whose brain waves 
were sufficiently similar to ours to 
enable us to understand them? The 
withered old being of this planet had 
asked who I was! 

“Ylyga,” I replied. “Ylyga Jactor. 
I come from” — it was obvious she 
wouldn’t know anything about planets 
or interplanetary life — ‘‘the stars.” 

C URIOUSLY enough, while it was 
impossible that she could have 
understood my actual words, she 
seemed to receive my strong mental 
impulses. She seemed, indeed, to be 
unaware that I’d spoken in a foreign 
tongue. My thought waves, reaching 
her brain, superseded the mental re- 
ception of the sound waves coming via 
her ears. I thought of all the elaborate 
apparatus we had carried aboard the 
Pioneer for communication with an in- 
telligent race, should we encounter 
one. Involuntarily I smiled. 

At my words the primitive being 
shook her head sadly. Her flow of 
thoughts puzzled me. She seemed to 
feel pity that one who was, by her 
standards, so fine in appearance, 
should be so unfortunate. Then re- 
alization struck me. She believed me 
to be one of her own people who had 
lost his wits! 

After all, my more powerful muscles 
and finer features did not necessarily 
mean another race. My long cloak and 
plain tunic certainly were no cause to 
marvel. Even my energy gun and 
small emergency kit, both leather- 
bound, were nothing to attract atten- 
tion. A being from the stars was be- 
yond her comprehension, and she had 
rationalized as best she could. It was 
hardly a complimentary role, but I 
decided to play it out. 

At a gesture from her I followed 
along the rocky path. The path led 
upward among huge crags, sun- 
scorched trees, barren reddish pla- 
teaus. The very wildness of the ter- 
rain awed me, after our own intensely 
cultivated green fields, our great cities 
with their towering skyscrapers. At 
length we reached a small hovel roofed 
with dry grass. 



“Enter.” The old primitive — her 
name was Zara, I learned — pushed 
open the rude door. “Food and rest 
may cure your delusions of being 
star-born.” 

The interior of the hut was 
wretched, with mud floor and open 
hearth. It made me feel like a time 
traveler, taken back to the dawn of 
our own people. She belonged to the 
same race as ours, I decided, only in 
a less advanced state of evolution. 
I formed a dozen fine theories. At 
that time I had not yet begun to sus- 
pect the basic difference between these 
people and our own. 

The meal the old woman placed be- 
fore me was frugal, because of the 
drought, she explained. The fruits 
and grains were coarse, compared with 
our chemically prepared foods, but 
not unpalatable. We had nearly fin- 
ished when I heard voices outside. 

The door swung open. Four of the 
primitives entered. Hairy, rudely 
clad males, they bore the limp, wet 
form of a young lad with keen and in- 
telligent features. Zara stared, her 
face suddenly white. 

“My son!” she choked. “My boy!” 

She threw herself upon the cold, 
inert form in a wild storm of emo- 
tion. 

“We did what we could,” one of the 
bronzed men muttered. “We were fish- 
ing close inshore when a — a monster 
plunged from out of the sky. A 
gleaming monster breathing flame.” 

He appealed to his companions with 
a glance and they nodded, shudder- 
ing. 

“No man has ever seen the like of 
this vast beast! It struck the water 
and there were mighty waves, clouds 
of vapor! We could only cling to the 
boat and pray for deliverance. When 
the sea became quiet and the steam 
clouds arose, we saw that Tamar had 
been hurled into the sea. We fished 
his body out but it was too late.” The 
male shook his head. “Strange and 
fearful things are happening in our 
land. I am afraid!” 

2 |FARA, kneeling beside the drowned 
4 boy, seemed scarcely to have 
heard. But I realized that the Pio- 
neer’s crash had caused her son’s 
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death, and I resolved to try to make 
amends. I stepped from the shadows, 
drawing queer, half-frightened 
glances from the group of primitive 
men. 

“How long has the boy been dead?” 
I asked. 

“Since noon,” one of the men mut- 
tered. “But who — ” 

I cut his question short. The period 
of time had been long and there was 
not a moment to lose. I opened my 
emergency kit, drew out my vial of 
alnor. You will remember that we 
each carried a flask of the drug, with 
a needle in its cap, to be used only as 
a last resort. Whether it would work 
on a being of another world, I couldn’t 
tell, but it was worth a chance. 

Swiftly I bared the boy’s chest, 
plunged the needle into his heart. 

“Madman!” Zara cried. “Mutilat- 
ing my Tamar’s body! Stop him — ” 

She broke off abruptly. The stimu- 
lant, entering the boy’s heart, had 
taken effect. Faintly the veins in his 
damp forehead had begun to throb. 
When the chest lifted convulsively the 
group o£ primitives fell to their knees. 

“A miracle!” they cried. “Tamar 
has been called back from the dead!” 

Old Zara crouched before me. 

“Stranger from the stars,” she whis- 
pered, “forgive me. Forgive me for 
doubting you.” 

Three hours upon this hot barren 
world and I was almost a god! That 
was the last thing I wanted to be. I 
tried to explain that it was only sci- 
ence, that if they kept their faith in the 
Eternal Wisdom, their own descend- 
ants might some day know as much. 

But in spite of all my protests I 
was made an object of veneration. As 
the news spread to the nearby village, 
crowds came to see me and the re- 
stored boy. 



CHAPTER II 
The Sorcerer 



S INCE then, two days have passed. 

I remain in this vicinity because 
my last radio message gave this posi- 



tion and any rescue ship should land 
close by. Of course months must pass 
before I can hope for that, if indeed 
my last message got through at all. 
Meanwhile I have obtained dried 
skins, a sort of ink, and am writing 
these notes. 

There is so much I might write 
about the peculiar flora and fauna of 
this planet that I scarcely know where 
to begin. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing fact, and at the same time the most 
disturbing, concerns these people. 
Physically they resemble us. Men- 
tally, one would say that they were 
in the evolutionary period. Allowing 
for physical differences in the two 
planets, they are similar to our own 
race some ten to fifteen millenia ago. 
There is, however, one distinct and 
ominous difference. These primitives 
are driven by — 

Will finish later. 

* * * 

My interruption in the first part of 
this record was caused by the boy 
Tamar. Now completely recovered, 
he came running to tell me that an 
important visitor wished to see me. I 
found an old man with a gray beard 
and wearing a long white robe. He 
stared at me rather pompously. 

“I am Izak, the king’s scribe,” he 
announced. “Tales have reached great 
Hahab, ruler of all Yudia, reporting 
of your powers. He has ordered you 
to appear before him.” 

Scribe, I might explain, is used in 
the archaic sense of the word — some- 
one who writes for those who are not 
sufficiently educated to do so. This, 
and the fact that they have a heredity, 
one-man government, will give an idea 
of how primitive they are. With some 
misgivings, I decided that it would be 
wise to make friends with this ruler. 
I agreed to go. Tamar, who always 
followed me like some faithful animal, 
joined us. 

With the scribe, Izak, we made our 
way down the hillside, across the 
parched, sandy, red-hued wasteland. 
At length, on a cliff overlooking the 
sea, a white, low building of curiously 
ornate design was visible. 

“This,” Izak explained, “is the sum- 
mer palace of the rulers.” 

Guards in a sort of metallic body- 
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armor admitted us. We followed the 
scribe through broad corridors to the 
large central room. 

Whatever else we may say about 
these people, they have a barbaric 
sense of beauty. Warriors, tall, sol- 
emn dignitaries, lightly clad dancers, 
slaves and priests, made a swirl of 
color about the curiously carved black 
wood dais. A bearded, hawk-nosed 
man, apparently the leader of these 
Yudians, sat upon the throne. He 
seemed savagely arrogant as he leaned 
forward to address me. 

“Tales have reached us of your pow- 
ers,” he announced harshly. “It is 
said you brought a lad back from the 
grave. Our followers of Marduk” — 
he glanced sullenly at a group of 
queerly garbed individuals nearby — 
“give us only empty words. Break 
this drought, sorcerer, and your re- 
ward will be great.” 

I thought a moment before I an- 
swered him. You know that for cen- 
turies our Rain Stations have con- 
trolled the weather. But how could I 
attempt to set up a Station on another 
planet? 

“I’m no miracle-worker,” I said. “I 
come from another world. A world in 
the sky. I ask only to live here in 
peace until I’m able to return home. 
As for bringing this boy back from the 
dead, that involved nothing but drugs 
and a certain amount of luck.” 

T HE ruler didn’t seem convinced. 

The females of this race, I noticed, 
look less primitive than the males, but 
act more so. For the woman beside 
him moved lazily, laughed. 

“Here is a new sort of sorcerer,” she 
said. “Most of them cannot be stopped 
from casting spells.” She studied me 
closely with tawny, catlike eyes. “Yet 
he looks different from our people 
somehow.” 

“What proof have we of his pow- 
ers?” One of the followers of Marduk 
strode forward with a slither of sable 
robes. “Let him test the power of our 
adepts. If he overcomes them, I will 
believe his tales.” 

A roar of approval swept the throne 
room. Tamar touched my arm. 

“Do not refuse, master,” he whis- 
pered. “If you do, you will be slain!” 



Of that I had no great fear. One 
blast of the ray gun would clear the 
hall. But such slaughter seemed use- 
less, so I nodded acceptance. 

The high priest grinned, led the 
way through the arched doorway and 
into a garden beyond. Here the 
strange and brilliant vegetation of this 
world was kept fresh by marble foun- 
tains, despite the drought. Standing 
with my hand on Tamar’s shoulder, I 
watched the king and his attendants 
stride into the garden. 

Suddenly the group of adepts broke 
into a chant, a weirdly inhuman mel- 
ody. Even I, who had believed myself 
above such atavistic emotional appeal, 
felt the force of it. From beneath his 
robes, the high priest drew an object. 
The sight of it brought a mutter of 
horror from his watchers. In his hand 
he held a mummified head of a child. 

“Mighty Marduk!” he moaned. 
“With these dead lips, speak!” 

In answer the withered lips moved 
and a queer, faint voice sighed across 
the courtyard. 

“Marduk speaks.” 

Terror lay sharp upon the faces of 
the assemblage. Only the dark queen 
seemed unafraid. She leaned forward, 
eyes intent. 

“Who is this stranger,” the priest 
went on, “who claims to come from the 
stars?” 

“He brings doom and ruin!” the 
teraph replied. “Slay — ” 

It was then that I leaped. My pow- 
erful leap carried me across the gar- 
den in one bound. My hand clamped 
over the man’s mouth. 

“Cleverly done, throwing your voice 
so that it seemed to come from the 
teraph,” I said. “And working its 
jaws by means of fine threads is a 
shrewd trick. Can Marduk speak, now 
that I cover your mouth?” 

Face contorted with fury, he 
twisted free of my grip. 

“You shall feel our power!” he 
snarled. “My eyes shall steal your 
soul.” He bent forward, savagely 
twisting the glittering gem that hung 
about his neck. “Look at me. Your 
soul is mine — mine!” 

For a moment I stared at him, puz- 
zled. Then I understood. This bar- 
barian was attempting to exert mental 
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control over me. I, who had made a 
study of telepathy! It would have 
been funny, if it hadn’t been so pa- 
thetic. I frowned in concentration, 
and for a moment our wills clashed. 
Then his hands fell to his sides and 
his face became a blank mask. 

“Speak only the truth,” I com- 
manded. “What is Marduk and why 
do you serve him?” 

“Marduk is a, statue of stone,” the 
man said thickly. “I serve him be- 
cause of the gifts the worshipers 
bring.” 

TBM7HEN he said that, I relaxed my 
ww will and turned to the king. 
“You heard?” I said. “Tricks, lies! 
There is no magic in human life. Only 
work, wisdom, progress and the great 
Life Force that every people in the 
Solar System must acknowledge.” 
“Words!” the dark, angry-eyed 
queen cried. “Wizards and priests are 
prodigal with words. You say the 
followers of Marduk deceive us with 
tricks and lies. Let us see your pow- 
ers, man of the stars !” 

I acted swiftly. If these people 
wanted to be impressed, I’d impress 
them in a way they would never for- 
get. With a quick movement I drew 
my energy gun, leveled it at one of the 
marble fountains, fired. Under the 
dazzling blue beam, the water disap- 
peared in a haze of steam. The stone 
was pulverized, began to run like 
molten lava. The strange, brutish 
Yudians backed away in terror. 

“Peace!” The black-browed king 
clawed at his beard. “We — we believe! 
Yet if you have the power to call down 
fire from heaven, why do you refuse to 
raise the drought that brings famine 
and misery to my people? Surely this 
would be a small task for a man from 
the stars.” 

The rest of the gathering took up 
the cry. 

“End the drought, man from the 
stars! Bring water to our parched 
fields!” 

I didn’t know just how to answer 
them. To their simple minds, anyone 
who controlled “lightning” must con- 
trol rain. My inability to produce rain 
must have seemed a deliberate refusal. 
Already several of the followers of 



Marduk were whispering with the 
queen and I didn’t like their manner. 

To conjure up rain would make me 
a public hero. To refuse when it 
seemed to them I could do so easily, 
would make me hated. Already the 
priests were enemies. If they decided 
to kill me, even my energy gun 
wouldn’t help. Poison in my food, a 
spear thrown from ambush, a knife- 
thrust while I slept — Clearly it was 
either rain or my life. 

But their belief that the ray gun was 
lightning had given me an idea. Mad 
as it seemed, it might work. With a 
confidence I did not feel, I faced the 
assemblage. 

“Give me as much copper as twenty 
men can carry,” I declared. “Also 
lodestone, iron, metal-workers, smiths. 
Within a day you shall have rain!” 

With as grand a manner as I could 
put on, I beckoned to Tamar and 
strode from the garden. It was all 
quite dramatic. But by the time I 
reached the hilltop upon which I had 
decided to conduct my experiment, I 
was beginning to wonder whether or 
not I was the biggest fool in the Solar 
System. To build a Rain Station in 
one day, and no power to run it! Un- 
less my wild scheme succeeded. . . . 

There wasn’t much time for specu- 
lation, however. Quickly I selected 
my site on the rocky, barren hilltop. 
Old Izak,*the scribe, appeared with a 
score of slaves bearing copper bars, 
half a dozen metal-workers with their 
rude tools, and a company of archers. 
The presence of the bowmen made me 
realize more than ever that it was 
either rain or my life. 

With the young primitive Tamar as 
my assistant, I started to work. 

Looking back, I remember little of 
those twenty-four hours. I can recall 
giving endless orders, listening to the 
incessant ring of hammers and the 
everlasting red glow of charcoal fires. 
I can recall hurriedly sending for lapi- 
daries and goldsmiths to do such deli- 
cate jobs as making wire and fashion- 
ing intricate terminals. 

S O frantically did we work that it 
seemed as if only an hour or so 
had passed before I saw the king and 
his barbaric retinue advancing up the 
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hillside. It all struck me as utterly in- 
sane. Seventy-two hours before, I had 
been safe aboard the Pioneer. Now the 
wild, barren, utterly bizarre scenery of 
a strange planet lay before me. I was 
trying to perform as difficult a scien- 
tific feat as was ever attempted in or- 
der to avoid being killed by a primi- 
tive race. 

No doubt you’ll wonder what I was 
hoping to do. Well, first of all, I had 
to produce molecular drag rays, such 
as are used in our Rain Stations. Ob- 
viously normal air, even on this planet, 
is full of water vapor. It requires only 
the bringing together of the molecules 
of water, forming clouds, to create 
rain. 

Molecules, of course, repel when 
their natural distance apart. But 
when they are close, they attract. 
The m.d. rays merely slow down the 
molecules until, losing their high ve- 
locity, they attract one another and 
come together to form water particles 
or clouds. 

While the apparatus for creating 
the rays is fairly simple, the Stations 
require large amounts of electrical 
power to cover any considerable area. 
That was my problem. And all I had 
was a crude m.d. ray projector, a sim- 
ple electric motor and a copper rod 
about fifteen feet high. 

The crowd of brightly clad primi- 
tives halted some distance away, their 
coarse features expectant. Then the 
black-browed ruler spoke. 

“You have promised rain,” he said 
menacingly. “Let it fall!” 



CHAPTER III 
The Price of Success 



W ITHOUT a word I turned to 
my machine, fitted the energy 
pack from my ray gun into the power 
slot. This, I hoped, would act as a 
starter. After that, if all went well, 
the machine would function automati- 
cally. 

Minutes passed as the invisible m.d. 
rays swept the sky — the most tense 
minutes I have ever spent. With the 



power pack of the energy gun in the 
machine, I was helpless. The dark- 
eyed queen was whispering once more 
with the saturnine disciples of Mar- 
duk. I had just bent over the projec- 
tor to see if it was working correctly 
when I heard a cry from Tamar. But 
it was a cry of joy and wonder. 

“I see a cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand! Look!” 

I straightened up. A small dark 
cloud actually was forming. Then 
another period of anxiety set in. 
Would the little power pack keep the 
m.d. rays in operation until the en- 
ergy source I hoped for began to func- 
tion? The cloud seemed to form with 
exasperating slowness. The throng of 
primitives was as silent as death, wait- 
ing. 

Abruptly there was an Earth-shak- 
ing roar. A dazzling bolt of lightning 
leaped down to the copper rod. Suc- 
cess! 

The day before, when the ruler had 
said I possessed the power to bring 
down fire from heaven, he had given 
me the idea. Each minute particle of 
moisture holds a surface charge of 
electricity. But if they are brought 
together, the surface of a larger drop 
is less in area than several smaller 
drops of equal volume. That gives an 
excess surface charge of electricity 
which, when released, produces the 
well known phenomenon of lightning. 

Quickly I took the failing power- 
pack from the machine, replaced it in 
the gun. I knew that from then on, 
lightning would operate the m.d. pro- 
jector. It did. The lightning lashed 
down in blue streaks that struck the 
copper rod sending the m.d. rays in a 
burst into the sky. The bank of clouds 
grew thicker and blacker with each in- 
stant, And then the rain, with star- 
tling suddenness, began to pour down. 

Had I been some fakir, intent on im- 
pressing the primitive Yudians, I 
could not have arranged a more awe- 
inspiring spectacle. The crash of 
thunder was incessant. The jagged 
flashes of lightning leaped continu- 
ously Earthward to the copper rod, 
their eerie blue luminescence lighting 
up the dark, stormy scene. The rain 
seethed down in tropical fury. Above 
the shattering crash of thunder, I 
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could hear a tumultuous cry from the 
crowd. 

“Rain! The stranger from the stars 
has brought us rain!” 

This was my hour of triumph, and 
it promised to relieve me of all further 
conflict with these queer superstitious 
beings. Only the queen and the fol- 
lowers of Marduk seemed unmoved. 
They, I felt, would not dare show open 
antagonism to a benefactor of the peo- 
ple. Thus I thought I had hurdled the 
greatest barrier, the establishment of 
friendly relations with the natives of 
this world. 

* * * 

I T has been months — the difference 
in the length of day on this planet 
throws me off somehow — since I wrote 
in this log. I have been too busy to 
do more than make notes of the speci- 
mens of flora and fauna found here. 
You will remember I prophesied peace 
with the Yudians after my “miracle.” 
For a time this was so. But today, as 
I write these words, I am far from 
sure. Indeed, it is one of the reasons 
why I am hastening to bring this rec- 
ord up to date. At any moment I ex- 
pect to hear — 

But let me arrange the facts in or- 
der. 

After the rain-making episode, I 
was revered as a god, though I have 
always insisted to these primitives 
that I was a man and that only the 
Eternal Wisdom is supreme. In spite 
of this, my little hut on this mountain 
has been besieged with the sick, crip- 
pled and blind, all hoping to be healed. 
I do what I can for them, though in 
most cases it is nothing. 

I changed my residence from old 
Zara’s dwelling to my own hut here, 
for this spot on the hilltop gives me 
a fine lookout for any possible rescue 
ship. Moreover, at its summit, seen 
easily from above, I have laid out great 
slabs of white stone in a symbol of dis- 
tress that any of your space ships will 
recognize. This was done with the aid 
of Tamar and half a dozen of his 
friends, who have attached themselves 
to me as followers of the “miracle- 
worker.” 

Old Izak, the court scribe, spends 
much time here, too. When I tell of 
the scientific wonders on our planet, 



he calls it a description of heaven and 
solemnly writes it down on his tablets. 
Then I try to explain that it’s only 
mental and moral progress, that his 
own planet will some day achieve as 
much. He insists that I’m prophesy- 
ing! 

As for Tamar and his friends, I 
have attempted to instill some logic 
into them, show them a few simple 
scientific feats. But no matter how 
much I try to explain evolution, prog- 
ress and learning, they still regard me 
as something supernatural. 

This planet will prove a real biolog- 
ical laboratory for our scientists. Some 
of its vegetation and animal life are 
quite similar to types on our own 
world. Most are entirely alien, but a 
few are species that have long since 
been extinct at home. I could write 
pages about the extremes of heat and 
cold, the abundance of raw materials, 
the utterly bizarre scenery, so differ- 
ent from our green cultivated areas. 

But perhaps the most fascinating 
and most ominous note is struck by 
the people. I once started to explain 
why, despite the similarity in appear- 
ance, they are so different from us. 
That difference is psychological. 

We were also emotional once, if the 
histories are correct. Hating and fear- 
ing, we tore each other to bits with 
metal monsters, chemicals, flying 
death-machines. But in the past mil- 
lenium we have subordinated the bulk 
of our emotions to clear, sensible 
logic. 

These Yudians are slaves of emo- 
tion. Greed, ambition, nationalism, 
fear, and a thousand lesser passions 
sway their every action. If there is a 
difference of opinion, they do not 
argue it out logically. They let their 
emotions drive them into physical 
combat. 

Among such people one must be 
wary of every word, every gesture, for 
fear of arousing an illogical reaction. 
They are like children, yet children 
strong and fierce enough to be danger- 
ous. It is impossible to teach Tamar 
and the others pure logic. Therefore 
I stress the emotions of kindness, love, 
pity, for these are rarely dangerous. 

Between studying the natives and 
collecting specimens of plants and 
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minerals, I have been kept quite busy. 
This morning I was making notes on a 
form of crystal highly prized by these 
people. I heard a tramp of feet out- 
side, and a company of their fierce 
warriors strode up the rocky path. Old 
Izak tugged at his beard as he pointed. 

“Palace guards,” he muttered. “Be 
wary. The queen and her priests of 
Marduk have never forgiven you.” 

“Hail, stranger from the stars!” the 
leader of the warriors announced, 
grounding his spear. “This message 
comes from our queen. Come to her 
aid with all speed. Her son, our prince, 
is dying. She needs your wisdom to 
save him.” 

“Don’t go, master!” Tamar caught 
at my arm. “It’s some trap!” 

1 THOUGHT for a moment. It 
might indeed be a trap. But the 
guards’ thoughts revealed that the boy 
was really ill. If I refused to help, the 
woman would hate me even more. Be- 
sides, my energy gun still contained 
enough power to do considerable dam- 
age if the worst came to the worst. I 
patted Tamar’s shoulder reassuringly 
and nodded to the guards. 

An hour later we reached the big 
marble dwelling, where I was led to a 
room overlooking the sea. The queen 
stood by the window, red-lipped and 
enigmatic in spite of her evident sor- 
row. On a silk-draped couch lay a 
dark youth, so still that at first I 
thought him dead. 

“My son.” She motioned toward the 
boy. “He fell, injuring his back. For 
three dkys he has not stirred. Save 
him, man of the stars!” 

I examined the young primitive 
carefully. His spine was broken, and 
I am no doctor. I shook my head 
hopelessly. 

“No!” The queen drew a sharp 
breath. “You — you must save him! 
Surely this is a small thing to one of 
your powers. You brought the other 
boy back from death. Why can you 
not restore one not yet dead?” 

She drew near me, imploring. 

“He is my son, my first-born. Have 
pity! Riches beyond all reckoning 
will be yours.” Her hand rested on 
my arm. “Aye, and more ! One with 
your power might well be ruler of 



Yudia. Save the boy and I — ” 

“No use,” I said, though I felt sorry 
for this strange, ruthless creature. 
“At Kylis our doctors might heal him, 
but I haven’t the knowledge. I’m 
afraid the boy must die.” 

As I spoke, a change came over the 
woman. Fierce anger drove away the 
sorrow in her dark eyes. Her lip6 
twisted into a bitter snarl. 

“Spite! You are taking revenge 
against me because I sided with the 
priests of Marduk. You refuse to 
help my son because you hate me. 
You and your talk of justice, kindli- 
ness. You’ll be made to heal him !” 

She whirled about, tugged savagely 
at a tasseled cord. Almost before I 
realized what was happening, a score 
of burly guards burst into the room, 
spears raised. 

“Take him!” the queen cried. “I 
want him alive. He must be forced to 
cure your prince!” 

There was no time to unfasten the 
holster of my energy gun. But I 
knew that, since my muscles had been 
scientifically conditioned, I was far 
stronger than these barbarous Yu- 
dians. 

In one leap I plunged toward the 
guards. 

Taken aback by the suddenness of 
the maneuver, they were barely able 
to raise their weapons. I tore the 
spear from the hand of the foremost 
warrior, lifted the man like a sack of 
meal and hurled him into the group 
at the door. In a confused tangle of 
arms and legs they went down, cursing 
and shouting. 

Vaulting the bewildered mass of 
men, I raced along the dim corridor to- 
ward the entrance of the palace. Here 
again warriors tried to halt me, but 
I had drawn my energy gun by now. 
A blast, aimed at the wall above their 
heads, sent them cowering back in 
terror. 

Hardly had I escaped from the 
marble building when I heard shouts 
behind me, a thudding of hoofs. War- 
chariots ! I could have cut them down 
with my gun. But such slaughter, for 
a civilized being, was repulsive, espe- 
cially when there was another way out. 
Drawing a quick, deep breath, I began 
to run. 
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W ITH my conditioned muscles, 
I fairly flew. The war-chariots 
could not gain and I could hear the 
warriors, lashing their steeds, give 
cries of wonder. All at once I saw a 
small river blocking my path. In my 
haste I had taken the wrong branch 
of the trail. Instead of reaching the 
ford by which I had crossed earlier, I 
was faced by a deep, racing current. 
My pursuers, believing me trapped, 
shouted in triumph. 

Without slackening my pace, I drew 
the energy gun, focused its beam up- 
stream. Water sweeping down from 
the hills struck the ray and vanished 
into mist. Below the point of vapori- 
zation, only damp, muddy rocks were 
visible. Across these I raced. 

As soon as I gained the opposite 
bank, I snapped off the ray and the 
water flooded the channel again in a 
raging torrent. Amazed, the chario- 
teers reined in their sweating steeds. 
Then at a furious command from their 
leader, they wheeled about and headed 
downstream in search of a shallow 
crossing. 

I was able to reach my hilltop shack 
unmolested. At any minute now the 
army of Yudians may v be upon me. I 
am writing these words with all haste 
so that some sort of record will re- 
main. Tamar, old Izak and several 
others refuse to leave, but the case 
looks hopeless. 

My energy gun’s power is now al- 
most exhausted. I can scarcely hope 
to escape, since my face and form 
are easily recognizable among these 
primitives. I am sick of this mad, 
emotion-ridden world. 

Tamar has just entered to tell me 
that the army of the Yudians is pour- 
ing on to the plain about the base 
of the hill. I may never write in this 
journal again. If not, good-by! 



CHAPTER IV 
Battle on an Alien World 



I HARDLY know what to write, 
nor how to write it. Everything 
seemed like some disordered dream. 



You will remember that my last en- 
try told of the vast armies of primi- 
tives sweeping toward us. They made 
a strange and menacing sight in the 
blood-red sunset, brass armor and keen 
weapons glittering, brilliant robes 
fluttering in the hot, thin air. The 
furious followers of Marduk were urg- 
ing them on with shrill cries. 

There is a madness in the blood of 
these beings, a madness that drives 
them to senseless slaughter and de- 
struction. I sometimes wonder, should 
they attain a civilization comparable 
to that of our people, whether the 
madness will die out. 

The warriors did not charge in a 
body, as I had expected. Instead they 
sent out small groups to draw the fire 
of my gun. 

Somehow they had sensed that its 
unusual power was failing. A dozen at 
a time they darted forward, forcing 
me to discharge my weapon. Leaving 
several of their men lying dead upon 
the rocky slopes, they would retreat, 
reform and dash forward again. 

The hillside was strewn with 
charred blackened corpses, and birds 
that feasted on carrion circled evilly 
against the red sky. The ray was only 
a feeble glow. 

At best it would last only a few 
more minutes. 

I turned to Tamar, old Izak and the 
others, spoke hurriedly. 

“The light that kills grows dim, but 
soon it will be night. You are of this 
race and can pass unnoticed, but my 
face and form are sufficiently alien to 
mark me. There’s time for you to 
escape. Hurry!” 

“No.” Tamar shook his head. “We 
stay with you.” 

In spite of the howling throng 
below, I felt a strange sense of con- 
fidence in this primitive race. Though 
most of them gloried in destruction 
and war, there would always be a few 
with deeper reason. It would be a 
hard battle for the few, throughout 
the centuries to come, but I felt that in 
the end they would win. What hap- 
pened to me, a mere castaway space- 
man, didn’t matter so much now. 

With fierce shouts, the masses of 
savage warriors began to storm the 
slopes, brandishing gleaming spears 
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and swords. I raised the gun and 
fired. A wan blue bolt of energy 
struck the ranks of attackers and half 
a dozen of them fell. But the remain- 
der, urged on by frenzied priests, 
swept forward. Again and again I 
fired, until the ray was but a pallid 
luminescence. The men it struck were 
only stunned and the rest poured on 
unchecked. The wave of warriors 
was a couple of hundred yards away 
when the beam winked out. 

Tamar and the others had gath- 
ered behind me with spears, swords 
and clubs, hopeless weapons against 
the onrushing hordes of warriors. 
There was no chance for any of us to 
survive. . . . 

“Master!” Old Izak cried. “Look 
— an omen — a new star !” 

I followed his gaze. In the dark 
sky flared a red point of light, far 
brighter than any known star. For a 
long moment I puzzled over it. Then 
realization struck me. That red, flick- 
ering light was the exhaust of rockets. 

A rescue ship! 

But my exultation lasted only an 
instant. In the darkness a ship, espe- 
cially one so high, could never spot me. 
The pile of wood I had prepared for 
this emergency was soaked by recent 
rains. I was unarmed, the howling 
hordes of Yudians was swarming up 
the steep slope, and there was no way 
to signal the rescue ship. This was the 
crowning irony. The vessel would 
continue circling lazily high over- 
head, unable to penetrate the dark- 
ness, while the last survivor of those 
they sought was slaughtered below! 
Unless I could signal them somehow — 

T HE foremost warrior was less than 
fifty yards away when I sprang 
toward my rude stone hut, which 
housed the m.d ray projector. An 
artificial thunder storm would not 
cause the space ship to land here. 
Actually it would drive it off, since 
lightning might ignite the fuel. But 
there was one chance. 

“Tamar!” I shouted. “Izaak! Pol!” 
I waved them into the hut. The 
others, struck by the rain of arrows 
and stones, were wounded. Slamming 
shut the flimsy door, I bent over the 
ray projector. With fingers made 



clumsy by haste, I reversed the ter- 
minals. When I first used the pro- 
jector, I had employed it to slow down 
the molecules of water vapor, causing 
them to come together, just as a low- 
ering of temperature might do. By 
reversing the terminals, I hoped to 
apply this force in exactly the oppo- 
site manner, speeding them up as heat 
does. 

“Turn it!” 

I pointed to the big armature of my 
motor, which in the first instance had 
been run by the power-pack of my gun. 
I realized that by manual labor alone 
I could get merely a trickle of power, 
but I was not attempting to create a 
storm. If the power were sufficient 
to give the ray a hundred-yard radius, 
my scheme might work. And if one 
molecule out of every million were af- 
fected, the results might prove conclu- 
sive. 

My three primitive assistants sprang 
forward, began to spin the armature 
with all their strength. Hardly had 
they commenced work when there 
came a rain of blows at the door. It 
fell from its hinges. 

In the doorway and covering the 
entire wild, rocky hilltop were the 
savage warriors of Yudia, their brass 
armor glinting dully in the gloom. 

With one blinding movement I 
snatched up a sword Tamar had 
dropped, sprang toward the door. Two 
strokes sent the two men on the 
threshold reeling back. Then the world 
became a frenzy of slashing spears, 
sweating bodies. The cool logic of 
our race left me. I became as primi- 
tive as my attackers, fighting desper- 
ately in the darkness. I had thought 
myself far removed from such wild 
emotions, but now a furious atavistic 
delirium seized me. 

I remember shouting, giving a 
berserk laugh as I lashed out with 
the sword. Because of my more 
powerful muscles, the sharp steel 
hewed through bone and armor. I 
remember many disjointed, terrifying 
pictures — a hapdless warrior staring 
at the stump of his wrist — the gurgle 
of one of the primitives as my sword 
pierced his throat — the dark and 
bloody mass before the door of the hut. 

As I fought, Tamar and the others 
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behind me labored feverishly to keep 
the wheel turning. I could hear the 
whir of the armature, the panting of 
my followers as they spun it. But I 
could not follow the flight of the space 
ship. There was no chance to look up, 
with the furious mass of warriors 
pressing in at hie. 

Panting, exhausted, I whirled the 
sword in a glittering barrier before 
me, somehow keeping back the flood 
of hairy bodies. Unless my scheme 
worked I was doomed, and my follow- 
ers with me. My own life did not 
matter. They had chosen to fight be- 
side me, and I resolved not to make 
them pay with their lives for their 
friendship. 

“Light!” old Izak cried behind me. 
“Light!” 

I parried a spear-thrust that came 
darting snakelike toward me, glanced 
over my shoulder. It was a blunder, 
for another Yudian warrior lashed out 
at my throat. He missed only because 
he tripped over the heap of slain be- 
fore the door. But in that moment I 
had seen enough to cause my heart 
to leap. 

Above the rude copper machinery, 
in the path of the m.d. projector, a 
golden, diffused light was visible as 
if the air itself were aglow. That 
was precisely the case. By speeding 
up the molecules of air through the 
hand-powered projector, we had ex- 
cited them to luminosity. 

W HIRLING back to the relent- 
less give-and-take in the door- 
way, I fought with increased fury. 
The golden air behind me was spread- 
ing slowly but inexorably. Within a 
few minutes an area of some fifty feet 
about the hut was alive with the 
sourceless, shimmering light. Would 
those aboard the space ship see it? 
Would its illumination reveal the sym- 
bol set out in white stone — the symbol 
that any of our space men must recog- 
nize? 

As the light spread about the hut, 
the brutish warriors fell back, their 
coarse faces panicky. I managed to 
get my breath. Only for a moment, 
though. As soon as they saw the light 
was harmless, they rushed forward to 
the attack once more with renewed de- 



termination. Again there was the ring 
of metal on metal, the fierce shouts of 
battle, while behind me Tamar and the 
others worked desperately. 

It was impossible for me to hold 
out long against that horde pressing 
in from the darkness. A stone from a 
sling glanced off my forehead, stun- 
ning me. The sword fell from my 
grasp, I slumped to my knees. Vaguely 
I was aware of a huge, black-bearded 
warrior springing forward, his spear 
raised. I remember thinking what a 
strange, bitter end it was for me — 
death at the hands of barbarians on 
this fantastic world, and a rescue ship 
only a mile or so above! 

And then, as the warrior’s muscles 
were tightening, screaming, roaring 
sound came from the heavens. A red 
and fearful light lit up the entire 
hillside. Rockets flaring, the space 
ship was hurtling down toward my 
queer golden beacon! 

“Fire,” the big Warrior muttered. 
“Fire from heaven come to scourge 
us.” 

Dropping his spear, he turned and 
fled. Nor was he alone. Panic had 
swept the horde of primitives. Fling- 
ing aside their weapons, howling with 
terror as the fire-breathing “monster” 
swooped down, they took to their 
heels. 

In what seemed like a dream, the 
Silver Star landed. Her air-locks 
swung open, and Captain Agnor and 
the crew were shaking my hand, fir- 
ing questions at me. 

When I could break free of them, I 
turned to the boy Tamar, took my tat- 
tered cloak and threw it about his 
shoulders. 

“I return to my home now,” I said. 
“This shall be a parting gift and 
perhaps a symbol. Let your people 
know you from now on not as 
Tamar, but as Yly-shah, or ‘delivered 
by Ylyga.’ Keep your faith in the 
wisdom of the Great Creator and strive 
always for peace and reason, for 
through them alone will your people 
become great.” I placed a hand on 
his shoulder, for I had grown fond 
of the young barbarian. “Farewell, 
my son. I must go back to — the 
stars.” 

So it all is ended. You know by now 
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that Captain Agnor and the others 
wished to remain there, to study the 
world upon which they had just 
landed. I take full responsibility for 
the immediate departure of the Silver 
Star. % 

In the first place, my notes and 
specimens of flora and fauna give com- 
plete data on this planet. More than 
that, it is my firm conviction that we 
must leave this world alone. Its in- 
habitants are close enough to our own 
race to be permitted their own evolu- 
tion, their own progress, without our 
interference. If we colonized, they 
would hate us and there would be use- 
less killing. They have the right to 
choose their destiny. 

As I set down these words, I can 
glance through the Silver Star’s obser- 
vation port, see the blue planet and its 
lone satellite sinking away beneath us. 
It is my hope that some day its people 
will overcome their savage emotion- 



alism, adopt clear, cool logic in its 
place, and rise to great heights. When 
we do returii, I hope they will meet us 
as equals. Perhaps the boy Tamar 
and the others will spread my teach- 
ings of logic and faith to the eventual 
overthrow of that madness in the blood 
of his people. 

So, on the fifth day of the month 
Thex, ends this journal. 

* * * 

T HUS wrote Ylyga Jactor, the 
Venusian, in his report to the 
Council of Scientists at the vast 
metropolis of Kylis. 

On Earth, old Izak the scribe bent 
over his voluminous rolls of parch- 
ment, ending his record of the strange 
events that had befallen Judea with 
these words: 

“Elijah, the believer in God, bade farewell 
to his disciples, telling them to have faith, 
revealing to them the future. And there 
came a chariot of fire and in it he ascended 
to Heaven.’' 
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A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 

by MORT WEISINGER 



SCIENCE RIDES THE RANGE 

SYCHOLOGY is saving cattle- 
men a fortune ! 

A single wire, hung between 
slender posts, may be enough to keep 
the cow of the future in her pasture 
if cows are psychologically condi- 
tioned. 

The conditioning is being brought 
about by subjecting the animal to a 
mild electric shock every time she con- 
tacts the wire, which bounds the pas- 
ture. After repeatedly experiencing 
a shock every time she touches the 
wire, the cow learns to keep away 
from it. 

Psychology can thus save the cattle- 
man and farmer the enormous costs 
of iron fences necessary to keep his 
herds from straying. 

MACHINE MAIL 

A ND now they’ve robot-ized the 
mails ! 

A coin-operated post-office, called 
the Mailomat, has been intriguing 




commuters and others with letters to 
mail at the last minute in both of New 
York’s great terminals. ' 

This machine is, in reality, a self- 
service post-office, for if the letter is 
dropped in with a coin the machine 
prepays postage and postmarks the let- 
ter. No stamps are necessary and it is 
not necessary to run the mail collected 



from this box through the canceling 
machine at the post-office. 

NEVER IN 300 LIFETIMES! 

H EREDITY rules — despite sci- 
ence’s attempt to change a fly! 
Fifteen years ago a normal fruitfly 
of the species Drosophila was mated 
to a female with degenerate wings. 
From their descendants a similar pair 
was chosen and mated, the male normal 
in every respect, the female with ves- 
tigial wings. 

The procedure was repeated for 300 
generations, the equivalent of 9,000 
years of human life, yet today the 
genes that produce normal wings in 
this fly are still functioning, stub- 
bornly refusing to be bred out of ex- 
istence or changed in their action. 

DON'T READ THIS ON FRIDAY 

S CIENCE scoffs at superstition. 
But — 

The reluctance of seamen to sail on 
a Friday reached such proportions 
that many years ago the British gov- 
ernment decided to take strong meas- 
ures in proving the fallacy of the 
superstition. 

They laid the keel of a new vessel 
on Friday, launched her on a Friday, 
named her H.M.S. Friday. Then they 
placed her in command of a Captain 
Friday, and sent her to sea on a Friday. 

The scheme worked fine, and had 
only one drawback — neither ship nor 
crew was ever heard of again ! 

NATURE'S BLITZKRIEG 

T HE chameleon is Nature’s fastest 
creature ! 

A seven-inch chameleon can capture 






a fly 12 inches away without moving. 
His artillery consists of a tongue 
longer than himself, a lightning-like 
sticky-tipped weapon which is shot 
out of the mouth in much the same way 
a watermelon seed can be shot from 
between the fingers. 

Ring-shaped muscles contracting 
suddenly on a slippery, spike-like 
bone send the tongue forward. 

TROUBLE AHEAD 

T HE year 3000 will not be a leap 
year! 

Even leap years can be leaped. It’s 
all due to necessary adjustments to 




correct the Gregorian rule that is re- 
sponsible for our calendar. To deter- 
mine which year is a leap year, remem- 
ber these rules: Every year the num- 
ber of which is divisible by 4 is a leap 
year, excepting the last year of each 
century, which is a leap year only 
when the number of the century is di- 
visible by 4. 

A person born on February 29, 2996, 
will have to wait eight years before he 
can celebrate his first birthday! 

BLOOD BANKS 

A POWDER resembling powdered 
milk but with the vital proper- 
ties of red blood is the new life-saving 
aid U.S. Army surgeons hope to have 
the next time American soldiers go 
into battle. Supplies of this powder, 
made of blood plasma, which can be 
safely stored for long periods, will re- 
place the necessity for type-hunting 
in blood transfusions, and will serve 
as veritable “blood banks.” 

LIFE BEGINS AT? 

M AN is never too old to succeed. 

Scientists’ researches indi- 
cate that seventy per cent of the work 
of the world is done before 45, and 
eighty percent before 50. The best 



period in the age of man is the fifteen 
years between 30 and 45. 

Mathematicians reach their peak 
performance as a group at 35; physi- 
cists, between 30 and 34 ; astronomers, 
between 40 and 44 ; inventors of great 
inventions, between 30 and 35; the 
writers of best short stories, from 30 
to 34 ; and the writers of literary mas- 
terpieces of first rank do their out- 
standing work between 40 and 44 years 
of age. 

INVISIBLE INVADERS 

M AN’S smallest enemy measures 
10 millimicrons in diameter! 
According to latest micro-biologist’s 
reports, the size of filterable viruses 
can be measured. The smallest virus of 
all is that of the foot-afid-mouth dis- 
ease which measures only 10 millimi- 
crons in diameter. The largest is psit- 
tacosis virus with a diameter of 275 
millimicrons. A millimicron is a mil- 
lionth of a millimeter. 

One of these invisible foes can re- 
sult in death to its human host! 




NO PERFECT METAL 

^■^HERE is no pure metal! 
i No metal has ever been made so 
pure that the spectroscope could not 
detect impurities in it. Even the su- 
perfine, extra-pure, 1000-proof gold 



which is the basis of the currencies of 
many countries is found to contain 
much atomic dirt under the revealing 
eye which sees through atoms. 

Guess that’s what they mean by pay- 
dirt! 



THIS INCREDIBLE WORLD 

T HREE pounds of food and four 
pounds of water a day will keep 
the body functioning, but these would 
be of little use without 34 pounds of 
air daily. ... If all the buildings in 
the U.S. were brought together, they 
would cover an area of about 35 miles 
square. ... A few lighted cigarettes 




can quickly fill an ordinary room with 
smoke, but the particles are so tiny 
that it would take 320 cigarettes — 16 
packs — to make one ounce of smoke 
particles. ... A modern plane doing 
a power dive is moving as fast as a 
revolver bullet. . . . 

An electric eel may discharge as 
much as 1,000 watts of electricity at 
a voltage of 600. This discharge is at 
the frequency of 200 or 300 times a 
second. . . . The popular idea that 
bulls fight when they see red has long 
been exploded. The bulls are color- 



blind. It is the movement, not the 
color, that infuriates. . . . 

Since the foundation of the oil in- 
dustry, the entire world’s production 
of crude oil would not fill a hole a 
cubic mile in the Earth. . . . Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the food of all 
birds consists of insects. . . . On an 
average, 16,000,000 tons of water evap- 
orate every single second over the 
surface of the Earth. . . . The life 
span of the halibut is about the same 
as for humans. . . ✓ Cats have only 
one type of blood. 



HEADLINERS IN THE NEST ISSUE 



G ET ready for twelve scientifiction masterpieces a year! 

Next month’s issue of THRILLING WONDER STORIES marks the inauguration of a 
brand-new scientifiction policy — a policy designed to supply you with the outstanding works of 
fantasy literature by the world’s greatest writers! 

The greatest fantasy classics are the long novels. Jules Verne’s immortal stories, H. G. Wells’ 
unforgettable classics, and H. Rider Haggard’s famous books all uphold that truth. These veteran 
fantasy writers wrote masterpieces — because they told their stories on a broad canvas. 

In contemporary scientifiction, we have taken a lesson from the old masters. Each issue of 
STARTLING STORIES features a book-length fantasy novel. And, judging from the success of 
the novels we have already published, this policy is a popular one. 

The best stories are the longest ones, we repeat. It is in recognition of that fact that we have 
decided henceforth to publish one complete book -length novel in every issue. Already we have 
lined up masterpieces of fantasy by such popular authors as John Taine, Edmond Hamilton, 
Willard E. Hawkins, and others. Each of these fantasy novels slated for future appearance is 
a scientifiction treat from start to finish. Stories that will be listed in' the Hall of Fame of to- 
morrow! 

Excellent short stories will still appear in THRILLING WONDER STORIES. For the length 
of all forthcoming novels will be a compromise between the novel featured in this issue and the 
big ones published in STARTLING STORIES. Each issue of the new T.W.S. will feature a half 
dozen outstanding short stories by the most popular authors in the field! 

***** 

F AMOUS author Henry Kuttner is represented in the April issue with an unusually powerful 
book-length novel, THE LAND OF TIME TO COME. It’s a magnificent story of a world 
that lost track of itself ... of a day when man has lost his most precious faculty — memory. 
Man has forgotten everything . . . his science, his customs, his hates and loves. Only one thing 
survives in this strange new world of amnesia — man’s struggle for existence. 

THE LAND OF TIME TO COME is a brilliant chronicle of a civilization that forgot. But 
you’ll be remembering it for years to come. 

***** 



M ANY short stories by favorite authors in the April issue. Eando Binder gives us MYS- 
TERY WORLD, an interplanetary story that offers something new in scientifiction — an 
astronomical guessing-game! The locale of MYSTERY WORLD is kept hidden from the reader 
until the very end. You will be supplied with astronomical clues to help you solve the identity 
of the world or satellite in the SOLAR SYSTEM that is the background of the story. Polish your 
telescope eye-pieces now . . . for MYSTERY WORLD offers a riddle of the first magnitude! 
***** 



W 1STEN to the tale of woe of a scientifiction writer of the future in Clifford D. Simak’s hilari- 
TV ous story of a scribe of tomorrow, EARTH FOR INSPIRATION. A fantasy author for 
the magazines of tomorrow, published on some other world, because Earth has become cold and 
barren, receives rejection slip after rejection slip. The editors tell him that his local color is 
corny. So the author goes back to EARTH*FOR INSPIRATION. 



I NTERNATIONALLY famous Maurice Renard spins a time-traveling tale of world’s dawn in 
his short story, FIVE AFTER FIVE, also included in the next issue. It’s a story of the pre- 
historic past come to life — with some startling results. 

***** 

MMOBERT MOdRE WILLIAMS does the story illustrated on the cover of the April issue — 
Mm WHO WAS THOMAS MORROW? It’s a dramatic account of a visitation from the void. 
Here’s a swell yarn that will keep you thinking* long after you have finished reading it. 

O THER distinctive stories by famous fantasy favorites in the next issue of THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES. And our regular star-parade of exclusive science feature*! 
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PLASTIC PIGSKIN 
DAZE 




By WILLIAM MORRISON 

Author of “ Crystal Death ” " The Thirteenth Moon” etc. 



I rocketed into the Equator team with a fury that startled them 



Romance Throws a Future Footballer for a Loss-Till a Scientist 
Makes Victory for Polar Tech His Goal! 

O UR right guard and tackle had a chance to close up again, I was 
opened up a hole between two through like a space rocket and run- 
of the eighteen-foot theta giants ning for a touchdown. Then I heard a 
on the opposite team. Before it had whistle. 
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“Get off the field!” Coach Morley 
shouted to me. “From now on, you’re 
on the varsity.” 

I grinned as I took off my helmet. I 
had always been regarded in my fam- 
ily as something of a shrimp. My fa- 
ther was close to thirteen feet, and even 
my mother was over twelve. But I was 
hardly ten. Among us kappas, ten feet 
made me a midget. That was why I 
got a thrill to know I could win a place 
on the Pacific team, competing with 
normal-sized players. 

At the time I’m writing about, you 
may remember that there were only 
fourteen different races of men, not 
counting sub-races. They all differed 
in height, weight and strength. Per- 
haps if I had been classified according 
to the newer standards, I might have 
been rated as a tall epsilon instead of 
a short kappa. But seeing that all my 
family and my relatives were kappas, 
it was only natural to regard me as one. 
At any rate, I knew how to take care 
of myself with taller people. 

A hand slapped me on the back, a 
little below the shoulder-blade. I 
looked down. It was varsity quarter- 
back Donald Myers, an alpha of the 
seven-foot variety. 

“Good luck, Jeff,” he congratulated 
me. “I’m glad you made it.” 

I knew he was sincere about what he 
said, and that pleased me. The other 
alpha with him said : 

“Ah — is it of great importance?” 
That was Professor Horace Myers, 
Donald’s father. He taught parachem- 
istry over at North Polar Tech, so he 
knew as little as most professors about 
the world he lived in, probably even 
less. Being located at the best attended 
university on Earth didn’t seem to 
teach him much. 

“It certainly is important, Professor 
Myers,” I explained. “Being on the 
varsity means that I get my education 
free. I receive an unlimited supply of 
learning-receptor pills, so I can sit in 
on any lecture and absorb knowledge 
simply by listening. And I get my food 
tablets paid for up to the amount of 
six thousand calories per day, which is 
enough for any man, no matter how 
hard he works.” 

“And study devices?” 

“I’m not allowed to study chemistry 



or physics while I’m asleep,” I admit- 
ted. “That would interfere with my 
rest, and hurt my playing, ability.” 
“That’s reasonable,” he agreed. 
“This sleep-learning always seemed 
to me a lazy man’s method anyway. 
The knowledge doesn’t stick.” 

A N alpha girl had come down out 
of the stands, and Donald Myers 
excused himself. Professor Myers and 
I smiled at each other. The girl was 
one of our prettiest cheer leaders, Lana 
Bryce. If a certain obstacle could be 
shoved out of the way, she would soon 
become Mrs. Donald Myers. The ob- 
stacle, of course, was Willis Crane. 

“I remember vaguely that my great- 
grandfather used to talk of a game 
called football,” Professor Myers said 
abstractedly. “He had never seen an 
exhibition, but he had heard of it. 
That, however, was when I was a 
child and he was already an old man. 
Was this ancient amusement anything 
like the game you play?” 

“Our present game is derived from 
it,” I replied. “As different types of 
men have developed, we’ve had to 
change the rules. The men in the line 
are chosen chiefly for strength, so the 
thetas are used. They’re fed pituitary 
and other hormones to give them a lit- 
tle more height than the ordinary 
thetas, who, of course, are usally about 
fourteen feet. Our linemen are eight- 
een. Above that, the pituitary results 
in loss of strength.” 

“Naturally I remember, since I’m 
professor of parachemistry,” he said, 
offended. 

“Well, the backs are usually kappas,” 
I added hastily. “Not so bulky, but 
powerful, and built to take punishment. 
The quarterback, though, is an alpha, 
because he has to be smaller and 
faster.” 

“And the playing territory?” 

“The field is three hundred yards by 
a hundred. The plastic ball is two feet 
in length. The old system of shouting 
signals or giving them in a huddle 
would be entirely impracticable. That’s 
why we have radio receivers in our hel- 
mets, adjusted to a special wave length 
assigned to our quarterback.” 

“Quite interesting,” he muttered as 
he drifted away. 
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Pretty soon Donald came back from 
talking to Lana Bryce. 

“Did she set a date, Donald?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me peculiarly. 

“That depends on you.” 

“On me? Why, I never spoke two 
words to Lana !” 

“On you and on the rest of the team. 
It depends on how we make out in our 
games.” 

I whistled. That seemed to me to 
be carrying college spirit a little too 
far. 

“And if Willis Crane’s team from 
Equator does better than we do, she’ll 
marry him?” 

“I guess so.” 

I felt funny about it, and so did the 
rest of the team when they heard the 
news. But we all decided that if it 
was up to us, Donald would marry the 
girl. We would play our heads off, 
down to our last erg of energy. 

Our first game, with Lower Mexico, 
was supposed to be easy. Before we 
went out on the field, I remember I was 
arguing with one of our theta linemen 
about what the score would be. The 
trainers had fed him intelligence pills, 
to make sure he wouldn’t mess up his 
signals during the game. Lord knows, 
he needed his wits. Then they gave 
him his strength and endurance tablets, 
which weren’t so necessary. 

Now as he lay basking in the glow of 
an infra-neutrino machine, getting his 
muscles ray-hardened, he said : 

“We’ll beat them with sixty points to 
spare.” 

“I figure on forty,” I argued. 

“Sixty," he insisted, and went on to 
tell me how good we were and what 
weak opposition we would meet. 

W HEN we went out on the field, 
both bands had finished parad- 
ing. Lower Mexico had a Martian 
flame-bear cub as a mascot, and all the 
women were making soft little noises 
about it. When the animal finally was 
taken out of the way the game began. 

Lower Mexico kicked off. Our left 
half caught the ball on the bounce and 
started to run it back. He was a kappa 
like myself, but a couple of feet taller, 
and he had the strength of a Venusian 
land-whale. All the same, he should 



have known better than to let himself 
get boxed in by a couple of opposing 
theta men. They fell on him like atomic 
bombs materializing out of the strato- 
sphere, and he collapsed with a bang. 

When the referee blew his ultra-sonic 
whistle, that set the little sound trans- 
formers in our helmets shrieking, but 
the left half didn’t get up. 

Our doctor ran out onto the field, and 
this dumb kappa groaned. 

“Why did you do a crazy thing like 
outrunning your interference?” Don- 
ald Myers asked. “You knew you 
couldn’t get away with it.” 

The kappa reddened. “I guess I 
wasn’t thinking. I guess I — I swal- 
lowed my intelligence pill without 
chewing it.” 

College men weren’t allowed to use 
profanity, but I could imagine what 
Don was saying to himself. The doc- 
tor had been giving the kappa a quick 
going-over, and now he pronounced 
judgment. 

“Right leg not broken, but several 
muscles badly sprained. Contusions on 
left leg. Strained tendons — ” 

He went on for a few seconds. There 
was a dangerous look on Don’s face, 
for the kappa would be unable to play 
for several games. 

“Don’t tell me you forgot to take 
your ray-hardening with the infra-neu- 
trino machine,” Don said grimly. “Your 
muscles should have been able to stand 
up better than this.” 

“I think I was in a hurry, and I 
didn’t take the full treatment.” 

Well, they put in a substitute and the 
game went on. But that will give you 
an idea of what was wrong with our 
team — plain overconfidence. Once the 
game got going, the men lost it fast 
enough and began to get the panicky 
feeling that they might not even win. 
Things didn’t turn out that bad, but 
we were lucky to come through by a 
single touchdown. 

After the game, Professor Myers 
came down to see his son. With him 
was another old-timer, whom he intro- 
duced. 

“Professor Alfred Crane, lecturer in 
radiology at North Polar Tech.” 

Professor Crane knew his way 
around a lot better than Professor My- 
ers did. I could tell that by one look 
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at him. He had a shrewd glint in his 
eyes that reminded me of a cobra-cat 
trying to make up its mind whether or 
not to sink its fangs into someone. 

He coughed. “I believe Equator has 
by now finished its game with Poly- 
nesia U. My son Willis, as you know, 
is quarterback, so I am rather inter- 
ested in the score. Er— do you mind?” 

OBODY minded, and he turned 
on the televisor. Equator had 
won its game by seventy-three to noth- 
ing, and maybe that didn’t make us feel 
rotten. Willis Crane’s too-handsome 
mug sprang into view. 

‘‘Hello, Willis,” his father said. “Are 
you all right?” 

‘‘Sure, Dad. It was easy. We used 
our third and fourth string the last half 
of the game.” He grinned. “The whole 
team is just aching for the chance to 
walk over the mercaptanous Pacific 
outfit that Don Myers masterminds. 
When we’re through with it, it’ll have 
as much life left as a thermophilic 
earthworm at absolute zero.” 

Don’s jaws clamped shut hard. 

“You dirty equator-rat!” he said. 
“When you get that chance you’re look- 
ing for, you’ll be as sorry as if you had 
monkeyed with a proton ray.” 

“Boys, boys !” Professor Myers inter- 
rupted mildly. 

“Maybe you think you’re getting 
married this year,” Willis sneered. 
“You give me a laugh. Why, when we 
get through wiping up that outfit of 
yours, no girl’ll look at you. What 
makes you think Lana will marry 
you ?” 

“Come out of there, you coward!” 
Don shouted. “If you’ve got the nerve 
of a Martian plant insect — ” 

Professor Crane touched a switch, 
and Willis faded from view. 

“I’m sorry,” Crane said. “I had no 
idea, Professor Myers, that Donald and 
Willis were on such bad terms. There 
seems to be a girl involved, doesn’t 
there?” 

“There certainly does,” I remarked. 

“The hot-headedness of youth,” com- 
mented Myers. “And I had thought that 
our modern children were so well con- 
ditioned emotionally. Perhaps we over- 
emphasize physics and chemistry. How 
much happier the world would be if 



every young man between fifteen and 
seventy were forced to take a daily half- 
hour treatment of soothing eupeptic 
rays! There would be no excitement, 
no unpleasant quarrels, no disturbances 
of the peace.” 

“And no life,” I added. 

Donald wasn’t paying us any atten- 
tion. He was probably thinking of 
what he wanted to do to Willis Crane. 

“Fortunately, Professor Crane, you 
and I can regard the matter quite calm- 
ly,” his father said. “May the better 
man win the girl.” 

“Of course. Certainly.” Professor 
Crane smiled, convinced that his son 
was the better man. 

I’ve given you something of an idea 
of the troubles our team had in store 
for it. In our next game, with Lunar 
Agricultural — a small school that didn’t 
even take its football seriously — we 
managed to roll up a better score. But 
even there we didn’t exactly shine. In 
the middle of the game, one of our 
ends was standing on the goal line 
after a run of two hundred and fifty 
yards. Waiting for a forward pass to 
sink into his outstretched arms, he sim- 
ply collapsed. It looked as if someone 
had turned a beam of electrons on him. 

But that wasn’t what had happened. 
The doctor diagnosed the reason as 
nothing more than his being out of 
condition. 

Don was bewildered. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” he com- 
plained. “He gets his calories at the 
training table. He sleeps enough. He 
doesn’t overstudy, takes his intelligence 
pills regularly, has his muscles ray- 
conditioned. I don’t get it.” 

T HEN the truth came out. This 
particular theta was a glutton who 
spent most of his spare hours eating. 
Not real food that would add calories 
to his diet, or show up as fat. He ate 
the new caloryless synthetic mixtures, 
loaded with old-time flavor to simulate 
the tastes that once were so popular. 
It seemed that he had an inordinate 
fondness for Lunar steak and Mars- 
berry ice-cream. 

I like steak and ice-cream myself, but 
I couldn’t see myself eating them for 
hours on end, especially when I had 
already had a regular meal. And none 
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of these imitation foods do any good to 
an athlete. 

That discovery did its bit toward de- 
moralizing the team. In the next game, 
something else happened. This time it 
was my own fault. 

We had been going along much bet- 
ter than usual until the middle of the 
first half. I had been making a monkey 
out of the opposing right end on prac- 
tically every play. After awhile he got 
fed up with being outsmarted by a 
kappa, and took a swing at me. 

He was five feet taller than I, but 
that didn’t stop me. I smacked him 
right in the stomach. That was where 
the fight ended. The referee got an 
idea of what was going on and gave us 
both a dose of paralyzing rays. 

I must have got a little too much of 
it, because I was still feeling numb 
when they put me in the line-up for the 
next play. I was supposed to carry the 
ball, but I moved a little slowly. Be- 
fore I knew it, I had been hit hard. 
The ball slipped out of my fingers and 
was quickly recovered by the opposing 
side. It gave them their first touch- 
down, built up their confidence, and 
threw us into a panic. 

We were lucky to win that game by 
a single point instead of the thirty we 
had counted on. 

That’s the way it went all season. 
We were a good team, far better than 
any of our opponents, but we always 
seemed lucky to win. Meanwhile Equa- 
tor went merrily along, bowling over 
all opposition by tremendous scores, 
and boasting of what they would do to 
us when they met us. 

The funny thing was that I was sure 
all along that ours was the better team. 
The other players seemed to feel that 
way, too, and then there was the fact 
that Equator and Pacific were tradi- 
tional rivals. No matter what the 
scores had been during the rest of the 
season, the result was always a toss-up 
when these two met. If anything else 
was needed to make us play our best, 
there was Lana Bryce. 

I saw her before the game. Don 
Myers and Willis Crane would prob- 
ably have liked to have a private little 
chat with her, but neither one was leav- 
ing the field open for the other. What- 
ever chatting there was had to be done 



in public. All the same, you could tell 
by the way both of them looked at her 
that each one was counting on her be- 
ing on his side. 

OACH Morley stepped into the 
room. 

“Don, the team will be needing you 
five minutes from now,” he said. 

“I’ll be there, Coach,” Don promised. 

“Don’t forget your intelligence pills 
and your ray-hardening,” Willis Crane 
sneered. “When our linemen slam into 
you, you’ll need them.” 

“Please, boys, don’t quarrel now,” 
Lana pleaded. “For my sake.” 

Don gritted his teeth. 

“It’s a good thing you asked that, 
Lana, or I’d have left this blowhard 
looking as if a Lunar butcher-bird had 
been making a meal off his face.” 

“You and an army of thetas, maybe,” 
retorted Willis. 

I could see that his temper was get- 
ting beyond control. 

“The way it looks to me,” I remarked, 
“both you fellows could stand a day’s 
baking in eupeptic rays. Calm down 
and save your energy for the game.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lana. “If you do your 
fighting here, I’ll never look at either 
of you again.” 

She shook hands with Willis first, 
and then with Don. When she left 
them, they separated in a hurry. 

Professor Myers was in our dressing 
room, looking on with interest at the 
preparations for the game. 

“Perhaps you didn’t imagine. Pro- 
fessor,” Coach Morley said, “that our 
preparations were so elaborate. Ac- 
tually we spare no pains to get the men 
in shape.” 

Professor Myers shook his head. 

“What surprises me,” he replied, “is 
something your preparations omit.” 

The look on Coach Morley’s face 
showed that he hadn’t the slightest idea 
what Professor Myers meant. But the 
Professor had already forgotten he was 
having a conversation and was now 
busily examining one of the helmets. 
Coach Morley smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away to make 
sure that nobody was slipping up on 
any of the pre-game treatments. 

There was an audience of a half-mil- 
lion people out in the stands, in addi- 
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tion to the tens of millions who would 
watch the game by television. Both 
Pacific and Equator had plenty of 
alumni on the other planets, chiefly 
Mars and Venus, and the television was 
interplanetary for that reason. But say 
what you will for broadcasting, there’s 
nothing like being right there on the 
scene when the game is going on. 

The rows of spectator seats were 
practically shut off from the field as far 
as sound was concerned. But since the 
quarterback’s signals were radioed any- 
way, that didn’t make much difference. 

They could see beautifully by the 
new air-layer magnifying system. 
Layers of transparent gases, at differ- 
ent pressures and temperatures, were 
placed in front of the stands, prevented 
from mixing by plastex windows. The 
refractive indices of the different layers 
varied with pressure and temperature, 
and the whole effect was a gigantic lens 
system that brought the players prac- 
tically into each spectator’s lap. 

The device was effective. Besides, 
what appealed especially to the stadium 
manager was that it was inexpensive. 

You couldn’t have found a profes- 
sional gambler with a cosmoscope. The 
boys with sporting blood had been 
avoiding college football from the day 
they discovered the game could no 
longer be fixed. 

Once, long ago, they had been able 
to control the flight of the ball with a 
powerful energy radiation set placed 
outside the stadium. But after a time, 
that little trick had been discovered and 
rendered valueless. They had tried 
other things since then, but the college 
authorities had been a step ahead of 
them. Eventually they had learned to 
avoid the stadium. All betting now 
was strictly amateur. 

T HE game started with Equator 
kicking off. There was the usual 
fifty-mile-an-hour artificial breeze, 
changed every quarter. It was in our 
favor just then, so the Equator kick 
fell pretty short. I grabbed the ball on 
the bounce, slowed down to wait for 
my theta interference, and then set off 
diagonally down the field. 

A couple of Equator kappas slipped 
past my interference and dived at me 
together. I eluded the first one, but the 



second got his fingers on my right an- 
kle. That slowed me up sufficiently for 
the thetas to get to me. Practically the 
whole Equator team piled on. 

I knew it was going to be a rough 
game. Luckily, though, it was so long 
since the season had started that we 
.were all thoroughly ray-hardened by 
this time. If those boys wanted to play 
rough, we could hand out a little better 
than we received. 

We lined up for the first play, and I 
could hear Don’s signals snapping con- 
fidently through my helmet. His voice 
was sharp and tense. There was a lift 
to it that would send a halfback through 
a line with a little added energy that 
even a strength tablet wouldn’t give. 

We began to shift. Two thetas 
dropped back out of the line. The other 
kappa and I moved behind them and a 
little to the left. Don and the fullback 
took up positions behind us. Behind 
our forward wall of thetas, the Equator 
team could only guess what was going 
on. There was another shift, the ball 
was snapped, and Don was plunging 
around left end. 

He made twenty yards before being 
downed by an opposing kappa, and we 
lined up for the next play full of con- 
fidence. We swept down to the last 
quarter of the field, and then we lost the 
ball. But we felt that we were the 
better team. We knew that before the 
game was over, we would prove it. 

Equator had a tricky set of hidden- 
ball plays. But our boys had been tak- 
ing their intelligence pills faithfully, 
and our line was a durmetal wall. The 
half ended with the ball fifteen yards 
from Equator’s goal line, and they were 
fighting desperately to hold off a score. 

Coach Morley didn’t waste our time 
telling us what was wrong with us, for 
each man on the team was playing his 
best. We spent the few minutes we 
had under hardening-ray machines, 
with a small amount of eupeptic rays 
thrown in. Too much eupeptic will 
kill your ambition, but there’s nothing 
like a quick shot of it to make you feel 
swell. 

We ran out to the field for the second 
half, convinced that we could lick all 
nine worlds. I noticed that Professor 
Myers seemed to be taking a surpris- 
ingly great interest in the game. He 
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was sitting right beside Morley when 
the coach settled down on the bench 
with the reserves. 

Five minutes after the beginning of 
the second half, the break came. We 
had taken the ball on our goal line and 
run it back fifty yards, apparently out 
of danger. Don’s voice began to snap 
out instructions for a shift. Suddenly 
we lost track of what he was saying! 

S OMETHING had snapped out of 
the ether into our helmets. Instead 
of Don’s voice, all we could hear was 
that irritating crackling. I could see 
the linemen ahead of me half-turn 
around uneasily, wanting to know what 
it was all about. But before they could 
decide what to do, Don’s voice came 
through clearly with one word. 

“Ball!” 

The center snapped the ball auto- 
matically. The rest of us, caught out of 
position, didn’t know what to do with 
ourselves. The Equator team came 
charging in. I found myself hit by a 
couple of kappas who struck at the 
same time. 

When I picked myself off the ground, 
I groaned in misery. The ball had 
been planted in back of our own goal 
line by a grinning Equator theta. 

Don called time out and tried to dis- 
cover what had happened. At first we 
were so mad, he couldn’t get us to stop 
talking all at once. 

We tried to tell the referee and um- 
pire that something had gone wrong 
with our helmet radio set. But they 
just looked skeptical, and said there 
was nothing they could do about it. 
They knew all the precautions that 
were being taken against gamblers, 
and they also knew that the helmets 
were supposed to be interference-proof. 
I guess they had a reason for not be- 
lieving us. 

Out on our bench, Coach Morley and 
Professor Myers realized something 
was screwy. They came running to 
the edge of the field. 

Coach Morley looked dazed when he 
heard our story, but Professor Myers 
didn’t. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. 

Then he demanded an extended time- 
out period. When he got it, he began 
to fuss with our helmet sets. It took 



him a minute or two to adjust all of 
them. After that he gave us each a 
brown pill to take. 

“For auditory improvement,” he ex- 
plained. We swallowed his word and 
the pills at the same time. He beamed 
at us. “I believe you’ll have no diffi- 
culty in hearing now.” 

He went back to his seat on the 
bench. I supposed that was one of the 
omitted preparations he had referred 
to before the game. 

The play started again, with our 
team a touchdown behind. In spite of 
what Professor Myers had said, most of 
us were uneasy. If that same radio 
interference came on again, we were 
going to be in a bad way. 

But when we got the ball again for 
our next play, we knew there was go- 
ing to be no radio interference. For 
Don’s voice came to us with a clarity 
and drive such as we had never heard 
before. And along with the directions 
for play, he delivered a pep talk that 
surprised us. 

“Shift one, kappas back. Come on, 
boys, make it snappy. We’ve got to 
win this game. We can’t afford to lose. 
Shift two, thetas to the left. Come 
Mars and high water, I’m going to 
marry Lana. I’ll shoot myself if we 
don’t win this game. Shift three — 
ball !* 

W E rocketed into that Equator 
team with a fury that startled 
them. I was carrying the ball. Before 
they pulled me down, I had gone fifty 
yards. I could see the Equator backs 
staring at each other, wondering what 
had happened to us. 

“Play seventy-three, space ship for- 
mation. They got that touchdown of 
theirs by a dirty trick, but we’ll get it 
back and plenty more. Lord — I don’t 
know what I’ll do if I lose Lana. Shift 
one. I’ll shoot myself, and Crane, too. 
Shift two — ball!” 

That set our team in motion, and we 
didn’t stop that play until we had 
scored a touchdown. The ease with 
which we had tied the score stunned the 
crowd. The Equator team was so quiet 
and discouraged, they looked as if a lit- 
tle eupeptic raying would do them 
good. 

Don’s voice was barking in our ears. 
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“You can’t stop now. I’ve got to 
marry Lana! Another touchdown, 
quick. Rocket play number one. Shift 
one — ” 

We scored that other touchdown for 
him, and two more ! The Equator 
team went to pieces. They kept fight- 
ing doggedly but hopelessly to keep 
the score down, with no hope of win- 
ning. When the referee blew the final 
whistle, we were on our way to a fifth 
touchdown. 

As we rushed off the field, Professor 
Myers stopped us. 

“You had no difficulty in hearing 
this time, did you, gentlemen?” 

“Difficulty?” I blurted. “We heard 
clear as a bell! You certainly fixed 
those helmets right, Professor Myers. 
And those pills — ” 

“Of course, the pills.” He smiled. 
“I knew before the game that Profes- 
sor Crane took his son's hope of vic- 
tory pretty much to heart, and might 
even descend to unscrupulous methods 
to help him. For that reason, your 
radio interference was not too much of 
a surprise to me. Professor Crane is a 
specialist in radiology. Of late he has 
been experimenting with eka-meso- 
thorium, which decomposes to release 
emanations whose effects are practi- 
cally impossible to avoid by ordinary 
methods.” 

“Those pills of yours certainly got 
the better, of him,” I said earnestly. 
“I never heard anything so clearly 
in my life as I heard Don’s voice.” 

“Those pills,” said Professor Myers 



gently, “were a mixture of psychane 
and metapsychane. I am, as you know, 
professor of parachemistry. My par- 
ticular science deals with the chemical 
effects involved in the production and 
reception of thought transference 
waves. The psychane mixture in- 
creased Don’s ability to transmit and 
your own ability to receive. It was 
necessary, as you may imagine, to dis- 
connect your helmets entirely.” 

“Then Don gave us our signals by 
telepathy.” 

“You might call it that.” 

S O that was the reason for that ter- 
rific drive of ours, that urge to win. 
In addition to the signals, we had been 
made super-sensitive to his inner 
thoughts, his own desperate desire to 
come through the game victorious! 

I walked away from Professor 
Myers, and came to a stop before Don 
and Lana. There was a crowd around 
them, but they seemed to think they 
were alone. 

“Why, certainly, Don,” Lana was 
saying. “Of course I’d have married 
you whether you won or lost. I never 
could stand Willis Crane. I was just 
trying to give you a real incentive, to 
make sure you’d really try your best.” 
Tonight I’m loading up with intelli- 
gence pills and learning-receptor pills, 
and everything else modern science has 
to offer. I figure that if I study hard, 
maybe by the time I’m an old man of 
a hundred and twenty I’ll understand 
something about women. 
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Hugo Trellick Catches Up with 
the Past-Whereupon the Past 
Neatly Turns the Time-Tables! 



OME across with fifty 
' s - Vs - fl grand, kid, or it’s going to 
^ .y be just too bad.” Dippy 
Moran held out the heavily stamped 
check. Outstanding among the can- 
celled endorsements were the fatal ini- 
tials “N. S. F.” 

“Nuts,” said Hugo Trellick, staring 
at it, “I thought . . .” 

“Never mind what you thought. It’s 
the coin we want— or else!” 

“Or else what?” 

“You know Joe. He don’t stand for 
no welching. The last guy that tried 
it on him went for a ride. He got back, 
all right, but he won’t ever look the 
same.” 

“I’ll get the money,” muttered Trel- 
lick, reaching for the check. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” snorted Dippy. 
“I’m hanging on to this. What’s more, 
I’m sticking with you until you pay off. 
Get it?” 



Trellick sighed. There was an end 
to all good things, and this was one of 
them. The three one thousand dollar 
notes in his wallet and the rakish for- 
eign built roadster outside the door 
were all that was left of the five mil- 
lion his father had left him a few 
years before. That fifty thousand dol- 
lar rubber check stood for his last effort 
to come back — it stood for part of his 
losses at Joe Hickleman’s stud joint 
the night before. And the Hickleman 
gang had a hard reputation as bad debt 
collectors. 

Dippy Moran’s threatening gaze had 



At that point the pirate's pistol spoke 
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never left his face. 

“Come on, then,” said Trellick 
wearily. 

"Where to?” 

“I just remembered. My dad, before 
he croaked, staked a nut inventor. I’ve 
got a half interest in it — a time travel 
gadget. The old man thought there 
would be money in it.” 

“Yeah? Well, let’s go see.” 

T RELLICK brought the car to a 
stop on the soft shoulder of the 
road in front of the secluded farm 
house. 

“Wait here. This bozo’s funny about 
visitors. I’ll do better by myself.” 

He slid out of the driver’s seat and 
pushed the gate in the hedge open. 
After the third battery of knocks the 
front door was grudgingly unlocked, 
and Dr. Otis peered out into the dark 
to see who his unwanted visitor was. 
He was a head taller than the dapper 
young spendthrift who stood on his 
threshold. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny. Then, as if to shut 
the door, “I have nothing for you yet. 
The book on the Constitutional conven- 
tion is not selling very well and I 
haven’t finished my studies of Lin- 
coln — ” 

“It’s not chicken feed I want to talk 
about,” said Trellick roughly, pushing 
in. “Real dough is what I’m after, and 
I want it now ! I’m broke, and I gotta 
have a hundred grand before the week 
is out.” 

“Research, my young friend, does 
not produce results so fast.” 

Dr. Otis closed and relocked the door 
and led the way to his laboratory. He 
did not like the son and heir of the 
man who had backed him, but he felt 
that at least he had to be civil to him. 
“Moreover, the machine is not per- 
fected yet. It works very badly at long 
ranges. Two centuries is positively the 
upper limit at the present.” 

“At that,” growled Trellick, “you 
don’t have to keep on mooning around 
with the junk you’ve been wasting time 
with. It took you six months to find 
out you couldn’t hear what Isabella 
said to Columbus and another six to 
learn you couldn’t look in on Shakes- 
peare writing his plays to find out 



whether he really wrote 'em or not. As 
if anybody but a lot of old mossbacks 
gave a hoot! What about Sir Francis 
Drake and the pirate Morgan I wrote 
you about? Those guys swiped im- 
portant money and buried it some- 
where. What’s wrong with looking 
that up?” 

“Too far back, the images are fuzzy,” 
said Dr. Otis quietly. “And it doesn’t 
interest me,” he added, with dignity. 

“Oh, it doesn’t interest you!” 
sneered Trellick, wheeling on him. 
“Well, it interests me, and like it or 
not, that’s where we’re going. How do 
you get into this thing?” 

He referred to the cabinet that sat 
against the wall, hooked to a wall out- 
let by a simple electric cord. It had a 
pair of lenses, similar to those on a 
penny-in-the-slot peep show, for the 
eyes. Dangling beside them was a set 
of head-phones. Beneath, the front of 
the machine was studded with vari-col- 
ored knobs and verniers. Dr. Otis 
shook his head. 

“I have told you repeatedly that this 
is no time travel machine. Such a thing 
is a logical impossibility, treated seri- 
ously only by half-cracked writers of 
fantasy. Such a machine would lead 
one at once into a hopeless paradox — ” 
“Never mind that bunk!” Trellick 
interrupted rudely. “What is it then? 
How does it work?” 

“A Chronoscope, I call it,” said Dr. 
Otis. “It consists of a set of scanners 
for both sight and sound that can be 
focused on any spot in space and at any 
point in time. Such an instrument can 
probe time in much the same manner as 
a telescope probes space, but since the 
object of its scrutiny is unaware of it, 
nothing is affected, as would be the 
case if a living man actually went back 
into the past. It is argued — ” 

T RELLICK was impatient. “Don’t 
argue, get busy! Trot out that 
Drake and Morgan stuff I sent you.” 
“I don’t like your tone, young man. 
The contract I signed with your father 
makes me the sole judge of what sec- 
tions of the past should be studied. I’ve 
already told you — ” 

Bam ! 

Without warning Trellick swung on 
the bigger man, smashing a heavy right 
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to the jaw. He followed instantly with 
a quick left jab, then jumped back. 

“That for your contract,” he said in 
a low, deadly voice. “Will you talk 
reason now, or do you want more of the 
same?” 

But Dr. Otis, for all his being a sci- 
entist, was not so tractable as Trellick 
had hoped. Instead, he charged like a 
bull, his college-trained fists plung- 
ing like pistons. Trellick exchanged 
another pair of blows with him, then 
went over backward as he crashed into 
a chair. Otis squared away, panting 
with indignation, and waited for him to 
get up. 

But Trellick could not forget that 
sitting out in the road was Dippy 
Moran, waiting not too patiently for 
his fifty thousand dollars. He strug- 
gled to his feet and warily approached 
Dr. Otis again. Again they tangled, 
and with a jarred skull and a fast clos- 
ing right eye, Trellick was smashed 
to the floor again. When he was up 
that time he was even more cautious, 
for he knew that Otis was more than 
his match. 

Casting about for a weapon, his eye 
caught the heavy ebony bookends on 
Dr. Otis’s desk. He snatched one of 
them up and hurled it straight for the 
older man’s head. It struck, comer 
first, squarely on the left temple. There 
was a dull moan, and the scientist 
crumpled. He lay where he fell, with- 
out a further sound or quiver of mo- 
tion. Trellick slowly lowered the arm 
that was about to cast the other one of 
the bookends. His jaw dropped as an 
awesome fear crept over him. Then, 
hesitantly, he knelt and passed hasty 
hands over the crumpled body on the 
floor. 

Dr. Otis was dead ! 

Appalled, Trellick shrank back. He 
had been a ne’er-do-well and a wastrel, 
but beyond petty vices he had not re- 
sorted to crime. And this was murder ! 
They could hang you for that ! Trem- 
blingly, he rose to his feet, recalled that 
Dippy Moran, the inexorable collector 
of gambling losses, was waiting grimly 
for him outside. 

Hastily Trellick hefted the Chrono- 
scope. It was lighter than he thought, 
hardly forty pounds. It was self-con- 
tained. He jerked the wire from the 



base-plug and shortened it into a coil. 
He snatched up a set of papers from 
the doctor’s desk and stuffed them into 
his pocket. Then he managed to get 
the Chronoscope onto his shoulders, 
and staggered with it to the door. 

“Phew !” he gasped, as he set the in- 
strument down onto the soft ground 
beside the car. “It's heavy, but here 
it is. Now let’s get outa here !” 

“I’ll say you’d better, pal. I seen 
what you did through the window.” 

T rellick froze. 

“You going to turn me in?” 
“Don’t be silly,” said Dippy noncha- 
lantly. “There ain’t no reward been 
offered yet. When there is, it’ll be up 
to you. The Boss’ll find a hide-out 
for you — if you can pay the rent .” 
Dippy put a world of meaning into the 
way he squeezed that last word out 
from between his teeth. Blackmail, 
that indicated. 

“It was self-defense,” objected Trel- 
lick, doggedly. “Anyhow, nobody 
knows I was there tonight outside of 
you.” 

“No?” Dippy’s laugh was hollow 
mockery. “Not counting the million 
prints you probably left, how about 
these tire tracks? You gotta tread on 
this buggy that’s different from any- 
thing I ever seen, and it’s lying there 
in front of the house as plain as day. 
They’ll have your number, kid, within 
an hour after the cops hit the place. 
All I gotta say is that this here radio 
gadget you swiped better be worth 
what you say it is, ’cause the Boss 
don’t stick his neck out for charity!” 
Trellick groaned. He was in for it 
now. This gang would suck him dry, 
no matter what vast treasures of the 
past he uncovered. Yet there was no 
choice. The other road led to the 
Death House and the noose. He shud- 
dered. 

“Let me drive,” said Dippy, scorn- 
fully, as the fleeting car reacted to Trel- 
lick’s jittery nerves. 

J OE HICKLEMAN proved skepti- 
cal. 

“A fat help, that!” he sneered, look- 
ing down on Trellick who was sweat- 
ing with the Chronoscope. The Boss 
turned disgustedly to his henchmen. 
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“Get Tony up here and have this 
cockeyed television gadget busted up — 
he ought to be able to get something 
for the parts. Then take this guy down 
to Bug’s place, give him a good shel- 
lacking, and lock him up until the cir- 
culars are out. We may get something 
out of him yet, if it’s only a deal with 
the D.A.” 

“No!” screamed Trellick, cringing at 
the thought of what was coming to him. 
“Give me time, that’s all.” 

“You said you’d find Captain Kidd’s 
treasure, but all I can see is fog and 
static.” 

“It’s too far back — 1698 or there- 
abouts. The Earth was billions of 
miles from here then, and there are too 
many cosmic rays between.” 

“Whadda I care what the alibi is?” 
demanded the Boss. “You promised 
dough, and you ain’t produced in a 
week. Come on Patsy, grab him — ” 

“Wait!” wailed Trellick, grabbing at 
straws in desperation. “I’ll prove to 
you the machine is a real time searcher. 
Is there anything that happened lately 
that you’d like to get the lowdown on?” 

“Yeah,” said Joe, after a moment’s 
thought. “I’d like to know what rat 
tipped the cops off about that Rawlin- 
son job. We knew who one of ’em was, 
and bumped him off, but I can’t figure 
who else.” 

Trellick tuned in the coordinates of 
Police Headquarters on the night of 
March 18th. He shifted the height 
control, and the laterals, as he searched 
room by room. Presently he came to a 
room with five cops in it and a sweat- 
ing man seated under a bright light. 

“Does this guy mean anything to 
you?” asked Trellick, stepping back 
and motioning Joe Hickleman to step 
to the eye-pieces. 

“I’ll say he does,” growled the 
Boss, grabbing for the head-phones. 
“It’s Slippery Ellis — shhhh!” 

For three hours Hickleman sat, lis- 
tening intently, hearing question and 
answer, word for word. But it only 
took him the first ten minutes to make 
up his mind. 

He turned abruptly from the ma- 
chine and beckoned Patsy. 

“Get Slippery — he’s the one. Give 
him Number Six, the old brickyard 
technique. Scram!” Then he turned 



calmly back to the drama being enacted 
in Headquarters. 

“Yeah,” he said complacently, as the 
scene terminated. “You got something 
there. I can see a lotta ways to use a 
machine like that. But I ain’t forget- 
ting you owe me fifty grand, and be- 
sides that I’m compounding a felony. 
So go back to your gold-digging. 
You got a month. Then — ” 

The Boss raised his brows and bulged 
his eyes ominously. It was his final 
ultimatum. 

“Yessir,” stammered Trellick, and 
heaved the first breath that could be 
called easy since he had become these 
gangsters’ prisoner. Hickleman and 
his cohorts left the room. 

After they had gone, Trellick tuned 
the Chronoscope to the farmhouse 
where the Chronoscope had been built, 
and watched the image of Dr. Otis as 
he had worked at its assembly. He 
could read over his shoulder as he 
hooked up one dial after the other, and 
in that way learned the purpose of sev- 
eral he had not been using. 

T HERE were sets for latitude and 
longitude and height above sea- 
level, with verniers for delicate adjust- 
ment. There were dials for year, 
month, day and hour, together with 
correction tables for Julian and other 
calendars. Not controlled by dials, but 
automatic, were five nests of cams that 
shot the invisible scanners back over 
the serpentine path followed by the 
Earth and Solar System as they hurtled 
through space at the rate of tens of mil- 
lions of miles per year. And there 
were focusing screws on the eyepieces, 
and volume control on the phones. 

Trellick discovered another item 
among the papers he had snatched from 
Dr. Otis’ desk. In the scientist’s bold 
handwriting were these words: 

“ The filament in the main tube is 
triborium carbide, and so far as I know 
constitutes the total amount of this 
substance so far isolated . I estimate 
its service life at about twelve hun- 
dred hours. Economy in the use of 
the Chronoscope is therefore indi- 
cated.” 

Trellick shot a hasty glance at the 
meter on the machine. It read six hun- 
dred fifty four! The machine was al- 
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ready more than half used up ! And of 
that amount, he himself had used up 
most of it in his vain searching for 
Captain Kidd and his buried treasure. 
Henceforth he must work at closer 
range and with as accurate preliminary 
data as he could secure. 

When Dippy brought him his supper, 
Trellick gave him a list of the books he 
wanted bought. He could not bother 
with the hordes gone down on ships, 
the time and cost of salvage was too 
great, even if the position of the sunken 
hulk was exactly known. What he was 
after was shallowly buried treasure of 
gold or gems, preferably in some se- 
cluded spot. The books he ordered 
were the lives and careers of the buc- 
caneers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Surely all those 
rich caches had not been uncovered ! 

It was Lafitte he chose. He started 
in the year 1818, and sought that fa- 
mous privateer’s marauding craft, the 
Jupiter. He wasted twenty precious 
hours of the filament’s life before he 
found her, lazing along under full sail 
on an almost glassy sea. He gasped as 
he brought her more clearly into focus, 
for even at that range of a century and 
a quarter, she came in with startling 
clarity. It was as if he was perched in 
her mizzen rigging, looking down upon 
the quarterdeck of an actual ship. 

A swaggering tough strode the poop, 
a long glass under his arm. Alternately 
his eyes roved aloft to check the set of 
the canvas or swept the empty, cloud- 
studded horizon. A hawk-nosed cut- 
throat clung to the wheel, while other 
picturesquely-garbed scoundrels lolled 
about the decks. All wore dirty sashes 
that once were gay in color, from which 
peeped the butts of pistols or the 
shiny brass hilts of cutlasses. 

Trellick clung to the eye-pieces, 
watching, but the minutes wore on and 
nothing happened except the occasional 
flapping of a sail. Impatiently he 
jumped the setting of the Chronoscope 
an hour ahead and found himself about 
three miles astern of the pirate ship. 
He realized then that he must use still 
another dial to keep pace with the mov- 
ing object of his scrutiny. 

A LL day he sat there, continually 
shifting the time ahead, for he 



was beginning to realize that the piracy 
business was not always brisk. It might 
be days before the Jupiter fell in with 
some luckless merchantman. Yet Trel- 
lick did not dare waste his precious fil- 
ament by continual tracking. At the 
same time he could not risk too long a 
jump, as he might lose the Jupiter al- 
together. 

Twice a day one of Hickleman’s men 
would bring him coffee and sandwiches, 
and at intervals he would sleep a little, 
but in the main he kept desperately at 
his job. 

It was ten days (by Jupiter time) 
before he sighted the first victim, a 
three masted schooner with very dirty 
sails. There was a good breeze that 
day and the corsair lost little time in 
closing with its prey. Trellick’s breath 
came in excited pants as he watched the 
engagement from the first discharge of 
the 32-pounders to the time when the 
burning schooner drifted astern, gutted 
of her cargo, and her scuppers running 
blood. 

He saw many terrible scenes in the 
vigils that followed that first capture. 
Sometimes he, Trellick, in 1941, would 
be the first to see the sail lift above the 
horizon. Usually he was informed of it 
by the hoarse bellows of the buccaneer 
on watch. Sometimes he tuned in on 
the very midst of the furious fight. 

He witnessed men shot down or 
hacked to pieces. He saw struggling, 
weeping women carried exultantly on 
board, and the ribald pleasantries with 
which they were greeted. He saw gi- 
gantic Negroes, chained in strings of 
four or six, driven aboard with whips 
and thrust down into the holds. Those, 
he knew, would be later sold in the 
slave markets of New Orleans or Pen- 
sacola for somewhere about a dollar a 
pound. On other days he would wit- 
ness the cruel, hard discipline of the 
seafaring men — the floggings, dippings 
from yard-arm, even a keel-hauling. 

To offset those sights, he saw what he 
was looking for — treasure ! Only there 
were no great hauls except in the single 
case of a Spanish grandee captured 
along with his heavily bejewelled wife. 
Generally the loot was in the form of 
cargo or slaves. Yet nearly every ves- 
sel outward bound from Mexico carried 
at least one gold bar and ten or twelve 
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silver ingots. Trellick shifted his scan- 
ners to the cabin below where he saw 
the treasure chests slowly filling. 

Later, when Trellick saw them un- 
load the stuff at Little Campeachy, the 
pirate’s lair on Galveston Island, he 
learned that that was the place to 
watch, for the ships only acted as gath- 
erers, as the worker bees do for the hive. 
To save filament he learned to take 
jumps in time of months. Always, after 
such a jump, he would find more gold 
and jewels, as the silver, slaves and 
merchandise were shipped farther east 
and sold, and the money brought back. 

A T last came the day when Lafitte 
was warned that warships were 
coming to raid him. That was when the 
v most precious part of the hoard was 
loaded into brassbound chests and 
sturdy casks and prepared for burial. 
Trellick finally had the satisfaction of 
seeing four chests of gold, one small 
casket of gems, and two casks of silver 
taken on board the Jupiter, and with 
them went Lafitte himself. That voy- 
age Trellick followed closely, never let- 
ting the ship out of sight. In a few 
hours more he would know — know 
where those millions in gold and rubies 
and pearls were hidden, never since re- 
covered. For it is, well known that 
Lafitte died poor and none of his sus- 
pected wealth has ever come to light. 

“How you doin’, kid?” Joe Hickle- 
man’s gruff voice demanded. The 
words were friendly, but the tone was 
not. “It sounded ominously like a 
threat. “Today’s the last day. If you 
don’t come through — ” 

“Everything’s swell !” exclaimed 
Trellick excitedly. “Look !” 

He glanced at his notes and found 
the day and hour when Lafitte had 
packed his treasure chests before tak- 
ing them out to the Jupiter. Hastily 
he cut back the machine to show that 
happening. He called the Boss to the 
eyepiece. 

“Cripes !” muttered Hickleman, as he 
sized up the stacked ingots and the pile 
of bracelets, rings > and unmounted 
jewels. “Them sparklers is worth a 
cool million, even to a fence.” 

“I told you so,” cried Trellick, tri- 
umphantly. “It was all just a matter 
of time — ” 



“Yeah,” agreed the Boss, “and you 
just got in under the wire. If you 
hadn’t located the stuff, I was going to 
sell you out. A thousand bucks the 
police are offering for you, but that 
ain’t nothin’. A jerkwater college 
called Bairdsley Hall is offering a hun- 
dred grand for this machine in working 
condition. Say they bought out Otis 
before you croaked him, and it’s worth 
that much to ’em to get it back, along 
with his notes. Whadda you think of 
that?” 

I T was hard for Trellick to think any- 
thing, for the cold shudders were 
chasing each other up and down his 
spine. After all, he had not actually 
found the place of burial of the trea- 
sure yet, and there was scarcely more 
than a hundred hours left in the life of 
the filament. If in the end he failed, he 
knew his gangster captor would not 
hesitate to betray him for whatever he 
could get. 

“D-don’t worry, Boss,” Trellick man- 
aged. “In another hour I’ll have the 
dope. Of course, after that, I’ll have to 
go and dig the stuff up — ” 

‘77/ take care of that angle,” said 
Joe Hickleman grimly. “I’m sitting in 
on this show from now on.” 

The rest of the afternoon the two 
men alternated at the eyepieces. What 
they saw could have come out of any 
melodrama about the freebooters of the 
sea. 

Lafitte himself, accompanied by two 
husky slaves, carried the chests ashore. 
Four picked desperadoes rowed the 
boat, but waited at the shore while the 
pirate and his black porters disappeared 
into the sand dunes of Mustang Island. 
The two watchers of the twentieth cen- 
tury trailed them to a lone liveoak that 
stood on a knoll, and saw Lafitte step 
off twenty paces to the southwest. 
Next, the slaves dug a deep hole and 
eased the heavy boxes into it, and re- 
turning to their spades, started refilling 
the hole. At that point the pistols of 
the pirate spoke, and the two unlucky 
wretches tumbled into the excavation 
on top of the treasure trove. 

Silently Lafitte finished the burial, 
and afterward chopped a peculiar blaze 
on the offside of the lone oak. Then, 
his work finished, he stalked back 
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through the dunes to where his boat 
awaited him. Of all living men, only 
Lafitte knew the exact spot where the 
chests lay. 

“Let’s go!” shouted Joe Hickleman. 
“What are we waiting for?” 

H ickleman took two of his 
henchmen and Trellick with him 
on the trip to Texas. They hired a 
summer shack near Port Aransas and 
told people they were vacationers from 
the North, come down for a shot at 
tarpon fishing. 

“There just ain’t no oak tree!” ex- 
claimed the Boss in deep disgust after 
they had combed the dunes for four 
days. “And the place don’t look the 
same. Sure you know where you are? 
Because I ain’t going to stand for any 
funny business much longer — ” 

But just then Trellick gave a little 
yelp. His foot had caught on a gnarled 
root protruding from the shifting sands. 
As he turned to clamber up, he saw the 
grain of the grey, weathered wood. It 
was unmistakably oak. At once he be- 
gan to dig, feverishly, with both hands. 

By dark they had uncovered the huge, 
fallen bole. Faint but still legible, 
despite the fact the bark was long since 
gone, they found traces of Lafitte’s ax 
marks on the lower trunk. It was the 
witness tree ! 

Dawn found all four — even the puff- 
ing Boss — hard at work with pick and 
shovel. By the time the sun was half- 
way to the zenith they had turned up 
a skull, long, narrow and with a prog- 
nathous jaw. It could have belonged to 
no other than a native African. Just 
above the left eye socket there was a 
hole — the mark of Lafitte’s silencing 
bullet. 

Dippy’s pick struck wood. A mo- 
ment later he had fished out of the 
damp sand a pair of barrel staves. At 
his cry, the others came up closer and 
for another half hour they dug fren- 
ziedly, but their only reward was more 
staves and the rotting planks of a 
broken chest. A pair of brass hinges, 
green with age, was all the metal they 
found. 

“You-all lookin’ for pirate treasure?” 
drawled a voice behind. There was 
amusement in the tone. “ ’Cause if you 
are, I can save you work. This place’s 



been dug clear down to water more 
times than I can think of. Back when I 
was a kid, they was some silver bars 
found here, but that was years ago. 
Since then, they’ve dug up acres and 
acres but they never found no more.” 

Hickleman mopped his brow and 
stared at the tall, gaunt man. He wore 
a broad-brimmed hat, and on his loose- 
hanging vest a silver star reposed. 
The pearl-handled forty-fives that hung 
from his belt confirmed the man’s posi- 
tion. He was the local deputy sheriff. 

“Nope,” said Hickleman, kicking the 
skull into full view. “Just saw this lying 
here and thought we’d find the rest of 
it.” 

The law officer viewed it indiffer- 
ently. 

“Yeah,” he said, “those turn up 
every so often.” With that he 
chuckled and walked away. 

The Boss glowered at the unhappy 
Trellick. 

“Better think up a better one before 
we get back to the city,” he said, tossing 
away his shovel scornfully. 

“There isn’t but one thing to do,” 
said Trellick, doggedly. “Go back to 
the machine and find out who took it, 
and when. Maybe it’s buried some- 
where else.” 

Trellick tried to make his words 
sound confident, though at the bottom 
of his heart he felt a gnawing fear. 
The filament of the master tube was 
almost burned out. If the Boss knew 
that, he might give up the search and 
at once claim the college’s reward. 
Trellick’s reason also told him that if 
the treasure had been uncovered l<5ng 
ago, it was probably dispersed by now, 
and its original finders dead. Yet, since 
the Chronoscope was so near the end 
of its usefulness, he dared not ransack 
history for another batch of buried 
pirate loot. He could only go along 
the trail he had broken. 

“Okay,” said the Boss, “but make it 
snappy.” 

B ACK in his city hideout, Trellick 
swiftly skipped down through the 
century. Lightly he touched for a mo- 
ment in each year. The giant oak still 
stood in 1860, and ’70, and ’80, and there 
was no sign that the ground about it 
had been disturbed, although under the 
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influence of wind and rain it frequently 
changed its surface configurations. 

But a day came in the early nine- 
ties when Trellick tuned in on a scene 
that was different. The magnificent 
tree lay on its side, uprooted, and two 
dozen paces away there were hum- 
mocks of sand that looked more man- 
made than natural. 

Trellick hastily cut backward, grop- 
ing here and there in the months just 
preceding, narrowing the time until he 
came to the exact day of the tree’s de- 
struction. It was on a day in Septem- 
ber, and when the machine brought the 
picture into sharp focus he could see 
that it was raining in torrents and that 
heavy black clouds were scurrying past, 
driven by a fearful Gulf hurricane. 

In a moment he could make out four 
stumbling forms, men that were slog- 
ging through the wet sands, hunting 
shelter. They were rough-looking men 
and wore patched clothing, and none 
looked as if he had ever shaved. Trel- 
lick took them for tramps who had gone 
South to escape the northern winter. 
As he looked on, the men sighted the 
tree and ran toward it. When they 
reached it, they huddled in the lee of 
its massive bole, shivering. 

Trellick skipped ahead an hour, then 
another. Still the men huddled as the 
wind rose, howling ever higher. Salt 
spray from mountainous waves was 
whipping in now, mingled with the 
driving rain. Then came thunderous 
lightning, and night. Impatiently Trel- 
lick cut ahead to dawn, the break of a 
day full of wild fury. The great tree 
was down! And under it, hopelessly 
crushed, was one of the tramps, while 
the other three clung like drowned rats 
to its fallen branches. Off to the left, 
the comer of a brassbound chest stuck 
out of the glistening sand. It was an 
act of nature, not man’s cleverness that 
had revealed the hiding place of La- 
fitte’s treasure ; 

Impatiently Trellick jumped ahead 
another day, and found it calm. The 
three men were digging furiously. 
Already they had uncovered half the 
treasure. Then he saw them hesitate, 
break open a cask of silver ingots, take 
one of them out and rebury the rest. 
And with that one bar of silver in their 
hands, they went away ! 



Three days later they were back, 
with a string of packmules. That time 
they took out all the gold and jewels 
aj d stowed them on the sturdy ani- 
mals’ backs. The silver they discarded 
as being too heavy and of little value 
to men so rich as they. Trellick’s heart 
sank as he looked at the meter on the 
Chronoscope. There were not many 
hours left. Suppose these men split 
later and went three ways? He could 
hardly hope to follow more than one. 
Which one? 

The question soon answered itself. 

T HE youngest of the trio, a well 
built fellow with a luxuriant red 
beard, sank a butcher knife into the 
back of one of his mates while the lat- 
ter was tightening the last of the don- 
keys’ girths. Then, before the third 
one knew what was happening, he 
sprang at him. The two men tussled 
for several seconds, but the red-bearded 
one had the advantage of surprise. In 
a moment he was all alone, standing 
among the burros on the blood-soaked 
sand. 

Trellick looked on in something akin 
to horror. Somehow he had the feel- 
ing he knew that man. There was 
something familiar about the eyes — and 
voice. Yet he could not place him. 

However, brutal and cowardly as 
the murders were, it simplified Trel- 
lick’s problem. He not only had but 
one man to follow, but he had the 
means of making him disgorge when 
he caught up with him in the present 
day. For Trellick had learned a trick 
or two from his association with the 
Boss and Dippy. He told them his 
plan, and they provided him the cam- 
eras and plates. 

“That’s right,” grinned the Boss, 
happily, “they ain’t no statute of limi- 
tation on moider. He’ll have to come 
across when he sees these.” 

Trellick said nothing, but he was 
vaguely disturbed. What was there 
about this man he was photographing 
that seemed so familiar? He adjusted 
the Chronoscope once more, increased 
the light to maximum, and flicked the 
camera shutters again, so they could 
take still pictures of the cold-blooded 
murders. Well, at least they had the 
goods on him, whoever he was. 
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Small wonder the discovery of the 
Lafitte hoard had never been reported ! 

Trellick soon found a short-cut in 
following the small cavalcade across 
the prairies of Texas. Each morning 
he noted its direction and, knowing 
that it could not make more than 
twenty miles during the day, five min- 
utes scouting the next morning would 
find it, or the embers of the camp fire 
left behind. Steadily the trend was to 
the northwest — toward the Panhandle 
and ultimately Colorado. 

The mesquite bordering the trail 
turned to sage-brush, and steadily the 
elevation rose. In time, Trellick found 
himself following the laboring donkeys 
up a rugged canyon of the Rockies. 
Then, at last, his query settled down 
and made a permanent camp. First of 
all, to Trellick’s unbounded satisfac- 
tion, the man — he watched buried the 
bulk of his treasure. 

“Ah,” breathed Trellick, “maybe all 
we’ll have to do is dig there.” 

But his hopes were soon blasted. 
The man he pursued had kept out a pair 
of the gold bars and was reducing them 
to powder with a horse-shoer’s rasp. 
Later, accompanied by a single don- 
key, he hit the trail to the nearest set- 
tlement. Trellick saw him hitch his 
donkeys to a post and saunter into the 
nearest saloon. He heard the tale of 
finding a placer deposit and of washing 
gold, and saw the powder exchanged 
for credit at the store, for whiskey, and 
for gold coin. 

L ATER expeditions followed, and 
with somewhat mingled feelings 
Trellick followed his trips to Denver 
and to the mint, where the man boldly 
sold gold bars by the dozen — a burro- 
load each trip. The money obtained 
from those sales went into Denver 
banks. As the self-styled miner grew 
in affluence and reputation for wealth, 
he became bolder. One day he came to 
town with two large diamonds which 
he said he had bought earlier for a lady 
friend, afterward changing his mind. 
How much would the jeweler give for 
them? 

Trellick saw all these things and 
wondered. At that rate, the buried 
pirate loot in the canyon of the Rockies 
would soon be turned into bank bal- 



ances and would cease to exist in the 
form that Lafitte left it. Yet, when he 
thought of that, he thought content- 
edly of the damning photographs of the 
cowardly murders on Mustang Island. 
Yes, let the fellow do the dirty work 
of converting the pirate’s cash into 
modern credit. The Boss could pry it 
loose in one interview. Already the 
balances totalled more than two mil- 
lion! 

Joe Hickleman’s voice broke in 
harshly. 

“Hey, you! What about all that 
dough? The G-men are snooping 
around and want plenty for an income 
tax rap. I can’t fool around no longer. 
What’s the dope?” 

“Coming along fine,” assured Trel- 
lick, disconcerted at the urgency in 
the chief mobster’s voice. I’m up to 
1904 and the guy has cashed in half 
the treasure — it’s two million in the 
bank, and more to come.” 

“Well, step on it, kid. I’m in a cor- 
ner. Hop ahead and get the answer, 
and be damn quick about it.” 

“I’ll do my best,” said Trellick, 
humbly. 

A SMALL gong rang somewhere 
within the machine. Trellick was 
startled. He shut off the power and 
began examining all the dials and 
meters on the face of it. All were nor- 
mal but the time meter. That stood 
just a hair off zero. The machine was 
about to burn out, and he was still 
thirty-five years behind his goal. Who 
was this man who had lifted the Lafitte 
millions and where did he live today? 

He snapped the current back on and 
picked up his quarry in the famous old 
Brown Palace Hotel of Denver, just 
going into the barber shop. He 
snapped the switch off with a gesture 
of annoyance, then snapped it on again, 
a half-hour ahead. The man whose 
career he was so interested in, and 
whose fortune was so closely bound up 
in his, was just getting out of the bar- 
ber chair. 

His beard had been shorn away and 
instead he was wearing a handle-bar 
mustache, curled neatly at the ends as 
the vogue of that day prescribed. With 
a yawn, the plutocrat put his collar on, 
and leisurely tied his flowing cravat. 
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Then he tore open a package he had 
brought with him and took from it an 
elegant Prince Albert coat of finest 
broadcloth. An obsequious porter 
brought in another box and produced 
a splendid specimen of the old-fash- 
ioned beaver hat. 

“Very fine gentleman, sah!” said the 
porter, giving the final, useless whisk 
of his long brush. “I’ll bet the ladies 
think you’re sompin’!” 

Trellick gazed long and tremblingly 
at the figure on the visiscreen. He 
could hardly believe his eyes at first, 
but slowly conviction got the better 
of his doubts. He had seen that pic- 
ture before — the top-hatted, swagger- 
ing young buck with his curled mus- 
tache and imposing frock coat. It was 
a picture that had always stood on the 
mantel in his mother’s house ! It was a 
picture of his father — taken long be- 
fore he was born ! 

Those millions ! He had already had 



them ! He had already squandered 
them ! They were no more ! All these 
weary weeks of search he had been fol- 
lowing a circular trail. He was back 
to the beginning. Dead end? It was 
worse than a dead end. It was the old 
roundy-cum-roundy ! 

The hammering on the door was 
more insistent. Trellick stood speech- 
less, not knowing what to say. The 
Chronoscope sat before him, dark and 
silent. That last vision had finished 
the overworked master tube. 

“In the name of the Law!” bawled 
an overbearing voice. Then the door 
was burst in. 

“You’re Trellick? This the machine? 
We had a tip we’d find you here.” 

Somebody clicked a bracelet around 
his wrist. In a daze he was led from 
the room. Somehow he felt that every; 
thing had gone wrong. Of all the 
pirates under the sun, why had he 
picked Lafitte? 
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T HE world is not round! Terra firma is neither a spheroid nor an ellip- 
soid but something in between — a geoid. Even today, despite three cen- 
turies of painstaking fieldwork and thoughtful scientific speculation, 
man has yet to determine the exact size and shape of the Earth. 

Everybody knows the Earth is approximately spherical and slightly less 
than eight thousand miles in diameter, and that it exercises a gravitational pull 
at its surface which will cause an acceleration of about thirty-two feet per sec- 
ond. 

But the geophysicists of tomorrow have a big job awaiting them when they 



attempt to learn the precise shape of 
is not homogeneous. Its planes abound 
ity varies unaccountably. And since t 
must be measured in high, low and middle 
latitudes; in the east and west, and in both 
southern and western hemispheres. 

Getting the vital statistics on Earth is a 
Herculean task. The scientists of the future 
had better investigate this planet more fully 
before training their telescopes on distant 
worlds! 

CALLING ALL SPACE CARS 

H ERE'S a free tip to the rocket manufac- 
turers of tomorrow! 

In the centuries to come, when space- 
travel becomes as prosaic a reality as motor- 
ing along U.S. Highway 40, the sky-lanes 
will be dotted with crafts of all varieties. 
Luxury-liners, space-freighters, space-taxis, 
rocket-racers, etc., will blast their way 
through the ether, heading for the ports of 
nine planets. 

Naturally, a new terminology will arise. 

A sort of spatial lingo. For one thing, the 
rocket manufacturers will have to give their 
various crafts names, just as the planes and 
autos of today are christened differently. 

The U.S. Navy has solved this problem 
very ingeniously. Battleships are named 
after states. Cruisers are named after cities. 
Destroyers are named after famous men. 
And submarines are named after fish. 

So, rocketeers of the future, why not 
name space-freighters after comets . . . 
rocket-racers after satellites . . . space- 
taxis after elements . . . war-rockets after 
planets? 

And, of course, the System’s President’s 
private space-yacht should be named after 
T.W.S. 

AUTOMATIC FAIR AND WARMER 

R OBOTS are taking over the weather- 
man’s job! 



our globe. For the surface of our world 
in bulges and flattened spots, and grav- 
he Eartji is irregular in all respects, it 



Automatic weather observing stations, un- 
touched by human hands for months at a 
time, may soon be scattered around, on high 
mountain peaks or at inaccessible sea loca- 
tions, so that Uncle Sam’s weathermen can 
have complete and automatic radio reports 
on the changing weather, necessary for pre- 
dictions. 

An automatic radio weather reporter, de- 
veloped by National Bureau of Standards 
engineers, has undergone a successful test at 
Naval Air Station at Anacostia. 

Radio messages that it sends out at pre- 
determined intervals tell the barometric 
pressure, air temperature, relative humidity, 
wind direction and velocity, rainfall, and 
other meteorological factors. 

“Everybody talks about the weather,” said 
Mark Twain, “but nobody does anything 
about it.” 

At last “nobodies” are doing something 
about it! 

PETE PANICS POSTERITY! 

ETE (Year-Leaper) Manx’s merry ana- 
chronistic adventures take place in the 
past — but his recent exploit, THE COM- 
EDY OF ERAS, reported in THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, is being preserved 
for the future. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, fame has come 
to the playboy century-spanner! 

The noted writer, Phil Stong, author of 
the popular novel, “State Fair/’ is prepar- 
ing an anthology of fantasy fiction to be 
called “The Other World.” And we have 
just learned that Kelvin Kent’s hilarious 
story of Shakespearean times, THE COM- 
EDY OF ERAS, published in this maga- 
zine, has been selected for inclusion in this 
anthology. 

(Continued on pa&e 126) 
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A N C o3ir OUT OF THE 



Paul Jones Thrills to the Roar of the Rocket as He Hurls His 
Ship Through Space on a Flight of Destiny! 



CHAPTER I 

C APTAIN PAUL JONES stood 
at the port bridge of Spaceship 
OB-343, plying freight between 
Earth and Mars, and irritably pushed 
back the visor of his blue cap. He 
was frowning angrily. For the past 
half hour he had been trying to pilot 
his ship back into the radio directional 
channels, but without any success. 



Now he picked up a transmitter. 

“Flight engineer I" he barked. 

Behind and under him he could hear 
the steady thrum of power as the space 
ship beat its way forward. He could 
visualize the control crew at their 
stations, lined up before intricate 
levers, fingers slapping the hundred 
and one different knobs, jiggers and 
assorted dials of the illuminated dash- 

“Delingcr speaking," came tho harsh 
voice of the Sight engineer in his ear. 
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"We’re still off our course, Delin- 
ger," said Jones worriedly. "What do 

"Either the beam’s wrong— or we 
arc!" said the other promptly. "Why 
don’t you send out distress rockets?" 

Jones stemmed the angry Sow of 
words that formed in his throat and 
stified his temper. Delinger was get- 
ting more and more difficult. He was 
Minton's protege, put on the OB-343 
after Jones had several run-ins with 
the beefy super of Space, Incorporated 



because of his failure to kick back 
part of his salary. 

That most of the pilots accepted 
Minton's demands and came across 
didn't make things easier. There was 
a stubborn streak in Jones. 

"Look, Delinger," he said patiently. 
"The beam's out. Take your bearings 
from the nearest planet and fly com- 
pass until we get back into range. 
Step up port jet, two thousand. Ditto 
with starboard." 

“Okay," Delinger grunted. 
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The OB-343, dawdling in space with 
just enough speed to keep the vitals 
going, picked up its skirts and fled 
through the limitless void. Under the 
molybdenum hull Jones could feel the 
renewed surge of power, the additional 
thrust forward, as the superchargers 
went into high. 

G LANCING out into space his face 
froze suddenly. Then his mus- 
cles contracted. 

“Wow!” he exclaimed, as he 
wrenched wildly at the pilot wheel. 
The space ship lurched sickeningly 
to starboard, then righted itself as he 
flung it back on its course. Emer- 
gency bells began clanging at all sta- 
tions. He cut them off with a flick 
of a switch. “Back to posts!” he or- 
dered. “No damage!” 

“What’s up, Jones?” came Delin- 
ger’s voice from the secondary bridge. 
“I didn’t see any wandering meteors.” 
"You wouldn’t,” Jones muttered to 
himself. “Nothing,” he said aloud. 
“Thought I sighted something.” 

He peered out again and turned the 
ship back in a wide arc. What the 
devil was it? He could have sworn 
that the lightB from the space ship 
picked up some object in the void. 
And at the rate they were going — 
He pushed the ugly thought out of his 
mind. Two comets meeting head-on 
would have about the same chance. 

Reaching over he snapped on the 
main light beam. There it was ! 
Caught in the light like a struggling 
moth it flickered, then held steady 
as the OB-343 came driving forward 
on a steady keel. 

In a few seconds he was close 
enough to identify it as a ship of some 
kind. Suddenly he knew. A derelict! 
He searched his memory in an effort 
to identify it. There had been no 
space ships reported lost that he could 
remember. And this was no ordinary 
ship, either. 

It was a relic, a museum piece, born 
of some rash pioneer’s dream. On the 
dulled, dark-green stern was the name 
Lorna. 

“What’s it all about?” Delinger 
asked from behind him. He had come 
in unobserved, a sharp-featured, husky 
fellow chewing a letel nut. 



Jones observed the coarse black 
beard, the untidy spread of collar and 
shirt, the way his cap was twisted to 
one side. 

“Delinger,” he said softly, “you’re 
a good flight engineer, but I’ll be the 
pilot of a Martian gondola if you 
aren’t the sloppiest officer I ever 
worked with.” Then: “Prepare a 
boarding party of three,” he ordered. 
“Come along if you like. I’m going 
to look into this derelict.” 

“Minton won’t like it,” Delinger 
protested, his eyes narrowing. “You’re 
overdue already, Jones.” 

“To hell with Minton!” snapped 
Jones. “Order that landing detail!” 
Delinger turned on his heels and 
left the bridge. A strange one, that 
Delinger, thought Jones. The sort 
you have to watch all the time. Still 
Minton seemed to think highly of 
him — 

Dismissing both of them from his 
thoughts Paul Jones climbed into a 
space suit, adjusted the portable oxy- 
gen tank at his side after zippering 
himself into the space-tight helmet. 
Finally Delinger, Allen and Cum- 
mings, similarly clad, came forward 
for further orders. 

“Let’s go,” Jones said briefly. 

It took only a few seconds to scram- 
ble out of the double forward port 
exit, then leap across the narrow space, 
where a slim catwalk afforded foot 
room about the derelict’s length. Cau- 
tiously hanging on to the metal hand- 
rungs they edged forward. After 
glancing around to make sure that his 
men were prepared to meet trouble 
if it should come, Jones pushed in at 
the door. It swung in easily. Too 
easily, he thought. This door has been 
opened in space ! 

T HE scene that greeted him when 
he flashed his raylight about the 
interior might have been a silent tab- 
leau on a stage. There were three in 
the cast. All were clothed in anti- 
uated space suits of some animal 
bre, probably wool. One figure lay 
prostrate, his limbs stiff in death. 
Near his head knelt a brown-bearded 
figure holding a tube of oxygen. He, 
too, was dead. 

But stirring as that scene was it 
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was the third figure which captured 
his attention. She was seated in a 
corner of the cabin before a writing 
table. She was dead, but even death 
had failed to change her in its ghastly 
embrace. Perfectly preserved, she 
was slim, but beautifully formed, with 
a pale, oval face, long dark lashes and 
a flowing crown of golden hair that 
sparkled and glistened like gold 
sequins. 

Reaching across the table Jones 
gently removed the sheet of paper 
under her fingers, read: 

Lorna, my darling daughter: 

It looks as if our mutual namesake isn’t 
doing so well. Something has happened 
to the generators. It is the sixth day now 
and our oxygen is nearly gone. Very weak. 

Shouldn’t nave come, perhaps, but some- 
day, you, too, will know the love that rec- 
ognizes no peril. Elkman just stepped out. 
Your father is just as brave. Now he’s 
giving his oxygen to Wilson. He just this 
minute looked up and threw me a kiss for 
you. ... 

Jones shrugged, jammed the letter 
into his pocket. There was a bracelet 
on her wrist, a small chastened gold 
affair. He slipped it off, then turned 
to investigate the other side of the 
cabin, where the generator heads were 
stored. 

As he turned back he saw Delinger 
standing before the dead woman, his 
head cocked on one side. 

“Some looker, eh, boys?” he leered. 

“Cut it out!” Jones snapped. 

Delinger grinned sardonically. 

“Yes, she’s a honey, all right,” he 
said to the others. Jones saw red then, 
and went for the flight engineer, fists 
swinging. Delinger saw him coming, 
dodged the vicious blow, swung a 
right himself. Then they tangled to- 
gether, swayed and went crashing 
down to the floor, still fighting. 

Allen and Cummings managed to 
pull them apart. Dark-eyed and 
glowering they stood up. / 

“Back to the ship,” Jones ordered, 
wiping a cut on his chin, where a 
heavy ring on Tom Delinger’s finger 
had cut. He glanced at the flight en- 
gineer’s mocking, defiant face. “I 
ought to throw you in the jug for 
this, Delinger, but I’m going to keep 
you on as officer until we get back. 



But remember this — if I ever sign 
articles with you on the same ship 
again, so help me Jupiter, you’ll never 
come back!” 

Delinger scowled. 

“That’s mutual, Jones!” he snapped 
back sourly. “You keep out of my 
way and I’ll keep out of yours!” 



CHAPTER II 
Catastrophe! 



I T was impossible to bring the dere- 
lict back to Earth, much as Jones 
wanted to. Her generators were all 
shot and too antiquated to use the 
reserve fuel that the OB-343 carried. 
Still he couldn’t leave her floating in 
space as a menace. Interplanetary 
space laws forbade it. There was only 
one thing to do. 

Backing his space ship away in a 
burst of speed he glanced through the 
range finger of the disintegrator and 
yanked the switch. 

A streak of red spat from the nose 
of the OB-343. It bathed the green 
derelict in a pinkish glow that rap- 
idly turned to deep rose, then red, 
until the Lorna glowed a translucent 
mass of molten metal. Then it crum- 
pled suddenly, and the small pieces 
floated away into space like embers 
from a distant fire. 

The remainder of the trip back to 
the New York spaceport was unevent- 
ful. During that time Jones did not 
see Tom Delinger. He spoke to him 
only over the transmitter when orders 
were necessary. 

Swinging high over the gleaming 
spires of New York, the intricate net- 
work of super-highways criss-crossing 
through the structures, Jones issued 
Delinger his landing orders. 
“Everything set?” he asked. 

“All .set!” Delinger snapped. 
“Fifteen hundred,” Jones ordered. 
“Fifteen hundred,” said Delinger. 
The OB-343 slowed down to a frac- 
tion of its speed, quivered under the 
sudden pull of gravity, then dipped 
down heavily toward the landing field. 

“Port jet, one thousand,” Jones or- 
dered. 
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“One thousand,” Delinger repeated. 
“Starboard, one thousand.” 

“One thousand,” came the echo 
promptly enough. “Leveling off.” 
“All right,” Jones said finally. “Ease 
her in.” As he turned away from the 
observation port, the ship suddenly 
lurched wildly. Leaping to the emer- 
gency controls Jones yelled: “Blast 
off!” He yanked savagely at the 
equalizer. “Blast off, damn it!” 

Again the frantic peal of emergency 
bells, the sound of feet pounding down 
the center catwalk. But it waB too 
late! The ground reared up at the 
ship at a crazy angle. There was a 
blur of buildings, of blue sky and 
green earth. Then a violent, ripping 
crash as the giant craft plunged down 
and collapsed, her control fins stick- 
ing out at an angle like the flukes of a 
sounding whale. 

Badly shaken, Jones staggered out, 
a cut over his eye where he had 
smashed into the lip of a tube. He 
licked 9 his dry lips and laughed 
harshly. 

“Five million dollars worth Of ship 
gone to blazes!” his mind kept re- 
peating. 

There was the shriek of a crash 
siren, and half a dozen ambulances 
and trucks charged down, expelling 
weird figures clad in metal suits. They 
carried gas extinguishers and smother 
bombs. Like flame wizards they 
hurled gas grenades deep within the 
oval jet well, now smoking furiously. 

Paul Jones heard the voice of First 
Mate Allen above the din. 

“All present and accounted for, 
Captain, he said. “No casualties.” 
“Thank God for that,” Jones said 
tiredly. He shrugged his shoulders 
and lit a cigarette. “Now to face the 
music,” he thought, as he walked 
slowly toward the administration 
offices. 

H ENRY MINTON was waiting 
for him behind his desk. He 
was a stout executive, with a florid 
complexion and a thick neck. A small 
black moustache gave him a sporting 
air, but his eyes were small, pig-like 
and cold. 

“Jones reporting, sir,” the captain 
of the ill-fated OB-343 said. 



Minton held a report in his beefy 
hands, glanced narrowly at the slim, 
blue-eyed figure in front of his desk. 

“Well, Captain ” he sneered. “Eight- 
een hours overdue and you have to 
crack up on us, eh? A fine show! 
What ao you think we’re running 
here, a kite flying contest? By Jupi- 
ter, I’ll bust you wide open for this! 
You’ve all but ruined a five million 
dollar ship!” 

Jones tried to protest, but his words 
were drowned in Minton’s rising 
anger. 

“A grease monkey could have done 
a better job!” he raged on. “No ex- 
cuses, Jones! I saw that miserable 
landing from the control tower. 
You’re through. Get out!” 

Jones glared at him. 

“You can’t get away with this, Min- 
ton!” he shot back. “I know you’ve 
been looking for an excuse to fire me 
because I refused to fork over a part 
of my salary — ” 

Minton slammed his fist heavily on 
the desk. 

“Get out!” he shouted. 

“Okay!” Jones snapped. “You win 
— for the present.” Then he went out. 

Outside he paused to light a cig- 
arette with trembling fingers. His 
mind still seethed from the sudden- 
ness of Minton’s attack. He had ex- 
pected a bawling out, yes, but to be 
flung out on his ear after five years 
of service? It was incredible. 

He thought over his landing orders 
then. In landing it was necessary for 
both main jets to blast with the same 
frequency, for the auxiliary jets 
wouldn’t have been strong enough to 
deflect the heavy ship. Suppose, 
though, instead of syncronization, in- 
stead of both jets blasting evenly, one 
had been raised. The result was easy 
to figure out. The ship would be 
thrown off balance; a crash was in- 
evitable. 

Part of the engine crew was still 
gathered about the ship talking the 
accident over. The fires had died 
down now. There was only a faint 
plume of smoke hovering over the 
jets. Singling out Middlebury, who 
was in charge of port jet Number 
One, Jones called him over. 

"What was your last order from 
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Delinger?” he asked quietly. 

“One thousand, sir,” Middlebury 
said promptly. 

“Did you reach it?” 

“On the nose, sir.” Middlebury 
hesitated, perplexed. “I don’t under- 
stand it, Captain. Maybe I’m talking 
out of turn, but main starboard was 
tuned to two thousand when we 
crashed !” 

Jones started visibly. He was right 
after all! His voice was icy cold 
when he spoke again. 

“Where is Tom Delinger?” 

“He left immediately . after the 
crash,” Middlebury said. “Good luck, 
Captain. We — I — all the boys. We 
want to say — ” 

Paul Jones nodded. 

“News gets around fast, doesn’t it?” 
He grinned at the other, then turned 
to leave. Jabbing his hands into his 
pockets as he walked, Jones felt some- 
thing cold and metallic. He pulled 
out a small gold bracelet. 

Recollection of the Lorna swept 
over him then. And with it, the whole 
tantalizing mystery. Who Was the 
girl? Who was her husband? What 
were they doing in space? And what 
had happened? 

O N his way downtown Jones 
stepped into a municipal Auto- 
feed. He dropped a few coins into a 
slot, pushed two buttons. A slab of 
apple pie accompanied by a mug of 
coffee appeared in the distance on a 
moving platform. It slid along, 
clicked by a selector, then turned 
sharply and deposited the order di- 
rectly before him. 

“Thank you!” a pleasant metallic 
voice said. “Come again !” 

After he had finished eating he 
walked to the Municipal Library. A 
silent elevator whisked him to the 
twentieth floor. Here everything was 
quiet, hushed. Light green rundrum 
surfacing on the floors, an improve- 
ment over rubber and carpets, padded 
his footsteps. When a door swung 
open Jones glimpsed a room full of 
research workers seated before auto- 
matic micro-film projectors. 

A pleasant - faced attendant ap- 
proached him. He nodded when 
Jones told what he wanted. 



“About one thousand nine hundred 
eighty, wouldn’t it be?” the attendant 
said. “We can let you have Room six 
hundred sixty L. The material will 
be waiting for you.” 

Paul Jones entered a private audi- 
torium, took a comfortable padded 
seat that automatically tilted to af- 
ford the greatest ease. Soon the light 
dimmed, the curtain slid open and a 
three-dimensional color film appeared 
on the beaded screen. 

The voice of the invisible lecturer 
was cultured and soothing. 

“Experimental work in space flight 
had been conducted for many years 
before the first successful flight to 
Mars was achieved in one thousand 
nine hundred eighty-nine. Utilizing 
the early efforts of Goddard and other 
pioneers, Spilkitz harnessed the effi- 
ciency of the plane to a rocket de- 
sign. It resulted in the first crude 
space ship along the lines of those 
now in use.” 

The laboratory scene was replaced 
by that of an airport in one thousand 
nine hundred ninety-one. It was 
crowded with spectators who gathered 
around a small space ship. There was 
an air of intense excitement about 
their movements, as if a great under- 
taking was about to begin. 

Jones leaned forward tensely as the 
crowd moved back, revealing a space 
ship. 

“This,” the lecturer continued 
softly, “is the pioneer flight of the 
space ship Lorna. We are fortunate 
in having the only record of its kind 
complete with sound track as recorded 
at the take-off.” 

A new voice broke in from the 
screen, a voice from the 20th Cen- 
tury. It was harsh, nasal, unpleasant. 

“Flash!” the man shouted wildly. 
“History is being made with this 
flight! Little old New York has gone 
ga-ga over this first, epoch-making, 
colossal, wonderful, non-stop flight to 
Mars!” A loud cheer broke out at his 
words. “The crowd is giving Profes- 
sor Lane and his wife a big hand! 
Elkman and Assistant-pilot Wilson 
have just stepped in — ” 

The camera swept into a close-up, 
and Jones recognized the brown- 
bearded face, then drew a deep breath 
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as the blond beauty of Lorna Lane 
flashed before him. She smiled, waved 
to the crowd, then bent forward to kiss 
a baby held up by a nurse. 

S OMETHING in the way she bent 
forward and touched the baby’s 
head made Jones swallow hard. She 
knew that she’s never to come back 
he thought. 

“They’re off !” the announcer 
screamed suddenly. 

With a burst of lumbering speed 
and blinding smoke that obscured the 
cheering crowds, the Lorna spat power 
into the wind and roared off into the 
blue sky. 

Then the picture on the screen 
faded out. 

“Space holds her secret now,” the 
voice of the lecturer broke in. “Un- 
doubtedly the Lorna perished, as did 
so many others in the infinite void of 
space, the limits of which no man has 
fully penetrated and doubtless never 
will. We take you now to the un- 
veiling — ” 

Paul Jones rose and made his way 
out of the room to an annex, where 
newspaper clippings on micro-film 
were waiting. He quickly slid the roll 
through the projector. The baby had 
grown up, married, had children of 
her own. One of them was still living, 
a retired professor of the College of 
Physicists, noted for his research in 
space dynamics. 

Jones had a sudden inspiration. He 
would visit the professor. Quickly he 
found out where he lived, then en- 
gaged a sky cab. . . . 



CHAPTER III 
Kidnapped for a Purpose 



J ONES paid off the sky cab pilot, 
marched up to the modest white 
cottage which was surrounded by a 
pleasant growth of well-manicured 
lawn. He jabbed at the door chime, 
wondering if he should have come. 
Idly glancing down the street he no- 
ticed a man regarding the house from 
a distance. Abruptly then, the door 
opened. 



Looking in Jones was confronted by 
an elderly man, about his own height, 
with snowy hair. A pair of piercing 
gray eyes regarded him speculatively. 
He carried a sheaf of blueprints in 
one hand. 

“Yes, yes? What is it, young man?” 
he said. “I don’t recognize you as a 
student. If you’re selling any of those 
new-fangled Suggesto can-openers, I 
bought three yesterday.” 

Jones couldn’t help smiling. 

“Nothing like that, sir,” he said. 
“My name is Paul Jones. I take it 
you’re Professor Winston?” 

“I am.” 

“May I come in for a moment? It’s 
about something I came across in 
space — something that concerns the 
Lorna expedition.” 

Professor Winston’s brow corru- 
gated. 

“Did you say the Lorna?" And 
when Paul nodded, he shook his head 
in amazement. “Come in, young man, 
come in!” 

Seated on a comfortable divan in the 
living room Paul Jones began his in- 
credible story. He had scarcely begun 
when Professor Winston got up, con- 
siderably agitated. 

“My, my !” he exclaimed. “Extraor- 
dinary. Wait, Mr. Jones. I want 
my daughter to hear this. Most un- 
usual,” he muttered, as he walked to 
the foot of the staircase and called : 
“Lorna!” 

“Yes, father?” a pleasant, musical 
voice answered. 

“Please come down at once,” the 
professor said. 

Lorna Winston, slim, beautiful, with 
a short mop of golden hair windblown 
about her head, appeared on the stairs. 
Jones rose to his feet and gaped. 

“Why — why — ” he stammered. “She 
looks exactly like — ” 

“There is a strong resemblance to 
her great-grandmother, isn’t there?” 
the professor asked, beaming. 

Lorna sat on the divan. She tucked 
her shapely, nylon-clad legs under her 
and smiled. As Jones told his story 
she fastened her large, gray, intelli- 
gent eyes on his face and kept them 
there. 

“I had no choice but to disintegrate 
the ship,” Jones finished. 
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Professor Winston nodded. 

“You did the only thing possible, 
Mr. Jones. We’re both grateful to you 
for coming here.” As Jones rose to 
leave, the professor waved an impa- 
tient hand. “Nonsense, my boy. 
You’re staying for coffee. I’ve got a 
bit of work to finish, but Lorna will 
see to it that you’re comfortable.” 

“If I’m not intruding — ” Jones 
began. 

“Do stay, Mr. Jones,” Lprna invited, 
flashing him a friendly smile. He 
sank back, glad of the opportunity of 
spending another few minutes in her 
company. The professor went into an 
adjoining room, where he could be 
heard writing with the Thinkograph. 

Jones watched Lorna’s slim hand 
drop a coffee capsule into a cup of 
boiled water, took it from her. 

“What are you doing now, Mr. 
Jones?” she asked finally. 

A cloud swept over his face. He 
had completely forgotten his own 
troubles. She guessed that something 
was wrong and said sympathetically: 

“Please tell me about it. I might 
be able to help.” 

H E told her the story from begin- 
ning to end. 

“Minton is out to get me,” he added 
bitterly. “There isn’t a space outfit 
that would touch me after that crack- 
up. I know of other pilots who had 
the misfortune of getting on the black- 
list. Harry Stengel took his own life. 
Juke Brenner is wanted by authorities 
on four planets. And Paul Jones,” 
he added harshly, “is on the skids!” 
There was a pause as Lorna screwed 
up her pretty face in thought. 

“Minton — Minton,” she muttered. 
“Is he a heavy fellow with a florid 
face and a tiny moustache? A pom- 
pous way of speaking as if he ex- 
pected the world to be handed to him 
on a platter?” 

“That’s Henry Minton,” he said 
dryly. “But how did you know?” 
Lorna laughed merrily. 

“He was here only yesterday, blus- 
tering all over the place trying to get 
father to give him his design for a 
new space ship. . He wants it for that 
interplanetary solo race next month. I 
• suppose you know all about it?” 



He nodded and smiled. 

“Heard about it. The winning com- 
pany gets the Federated contract for 
space mail. They’re all after it. Did 
Minton get the ship?” 

“I should say not!” she said scorn- 
fully. “You should have seen him, 
though. He swore, demanded and 
threatened to get it if he had to move 
heaven and earth.” 

“Look out for trouble,” Jones 
warned. “He’s dangerous.” 

Lorna laughed. 

“Father can handle him,” she said 
confidently. “But this isn’t helping 
you, is it?” She was thoughtful for a 
moment. Then she brightened. “Have 
you ever heard of calodar?” 

“Sure,” he said promptly. “One of 
the new big five metals. But I didn’t 
know it was out of the labs yet. They 
say its adoption for space travel will 
cut down time to a fraction.” 

Lorna was smiling mysteriously 
now. 

“You don’t mean to say your father 
— ” Jones exclaimed. 

Lorna nodded proudly. 

“He discovered it six months ago 
and put every cent he has into a new 
plane to prove it. The first test flight 
is tomorrow, but we haven’t found a 
pilot yet. You see, it’s still a secret. 
Dimensions and such, I mean. We 
haven’t found anyone we can trust. 
But perhaps I’d better have father tell 
you. Dad!” she called. 

Professor Winston appeared in the 
doorway. 

“I couldn’t help overhearing part 
of your conversation,” he chuckled. 
“Do you really need a job, my boy?” 
Jones nodded. 

“Good,” said the professor warmly. 
“I need a pilot, and you’re it!” 

They shook hands firmly. 

“I don’t think you’ll regret it, Pro- 
fessor Winston,” said Jones huskily. 

“I’m sure he won’t !” Lorna seconded 
warmly. She pressed Jones’ hand in a 
firm good night. “We can depend on 
you, then?” she asked. “We’ll meet 
you at the Terra Spaceport at nine. 
See you later.” 

P iAUL JONES stepped from the 
house, jammed his hands into his 
pockets and whistled. He even felt 
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light-headed. It was about time he got 
a break, he thought, and a glow of af- 
fection toward Professor Winston and 
his daughter spread through him. 

His fingers again encountered the 
gold bracelet. He had forgotten to 
give it to Lorna Winston. But he 
wouldn’t forget the next time they 
met — tomorrow. 

Deep in the thoughts of the future 
he altogether failed to hear or see the 
small sky cab swoop out of the sky; 
failed to hear it skidding to a silent 
landing less than twenty feet behind 
him. From it a brace of three huskies 
piled out noiselessly and crept up on 
him. 

Jones whirled just as they sprang. 

“Why, you — ” he snarled. 

A loaded club flashed murderously 
at his head. He saw it coming just as 
he connected with the chin of one as- 
sailant. He leaped to one side twist- 
ing to avoid the impact. Too late! It 
smashed down on his skull. His brain 
seemed to split, then soar in a rush of 
flame. Numbness spread to his feet, 
gripped them like pincers. The gulf 
of menacing darkness swept up and 
slapped a brush of black across his 
eyes. . . . 

It seemed years later when he came 
to. His hands lifted a few inches, 
then stopped. He couldn’t raise them 
any higher. Whoever had slapped 
the cord over his hands and feet had 
done it thoroughly. Groaning, he fell 
back. He tried to break his bonds, but 
his efforts only caused him more pain. 
He forced himself to lie quiet and 
think. 

Why the assault, he wondered. 
Why? What had he done? Then he 
knew. It was Minton! Unable to get 
Winston’s plane for the contract race 
he must have planned that no one else 
should. And that man watching the 
house — of course! 

Professor Winston’s house had been 
constantly shadowed, and when he 
came there he had been recognized. 
Since Minton could not have known 
the real reason for the visit he obvi- 
ously must have leaped to the conclu- 
sion that Jones was going to pilot the 
plane. It all made sense now. Too 
much sense ! 

Pressing his ear closer to the floor 



Jones heard the sound of water lap- 
ping against dock piles. And when he 
painfully raised himself to a sitting 
position a draft of cold air chilled his 
cheek. 

Rolling over he crashed against the 
wall in the dark, then patiently 
pawed around in the dust and refuse. 
His hunch was right! His fingers 
closed around a sliver of glass that 
had fallen in from the broken window. 
A new feeling of confidence arose in 
him as he patiently sawed away on the 
rope. Finally his bonds gave way! 

He jumped up rubbing his arms and 
wrists to renew the circulation. Then 
he went to the window. 

Slowly he eased up the sash. It slid 
one, two inches, then stuck fast. There 
was nothing to do now but take the 
chance. He braced both elbows, sent 
the window flying up with a shrill 
shriek of protest. 

Behind him there were curses, the 
thud of footsteps. Then the door was 
flung open. In the split second before 
he vaulted through the open window, 
Jones heard the spatter of a ray gun 
blast the upper plane, felt the burn of 
molten glass on his wrist as a few 
drops spattered down. Then he was 
plunging toward the water. 

He went down as far as he could in 
the mud of the river, then boldly 
struck out for shore. In the all con- 
suming fog he found safety. 

He could hear the futile curses of 
his captors. The fog was stained with 
red lightning patches as they took pot 
shots at anything remotely resembling 
a head. Grimly Jones swam on. 



CHAPTER IV 
Plan for V ictory 



W HEN Paul Jones approached 
Hangar 16 at the Terra Space- 
port a few hours after he escaped from 
his captors, the attendant polishing 
the door there stared at him curi- 
ously. 

“What are you looking at?’’ Jones 
snapped irritably. “Has Professor 
Winston arrived yet?” 

“Are you the guy the professor and 
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his daughter waited for yesterday 
mornin’?” The attendant answered 
his question with a question. 

“Yesterday morning!” Jones almost 
shouted. “What happened when I 
didn’t show up?” 

“They waited a whole hour for you,” 
the man said, “then Professor Winston 
thought you weren’t coming and hired 
another pilot. If you was the guy they 
were expectin’, where were you?” 

“Cracking almonds!” Jones said 
testily. So that was it ! The smash on 
the head had laid him out a full twen- 
ty-four hours. It was longer than he 
had thought. 

The attendant was still talking. 

“Miss Winston said for me to tell 
you if you showed up that when she 
said nine o’clock, she meant nine 
o’clock — and you could go chase a 
golden pheasant to Pluto for all she 
cared!” 

“Thanks, Bud,” Jones said dully. 

Dour-faced he hailed a sky cab and 
went out to the Winston house. He 
rang the chime and waited impa- 
tiently. There was a lot to explain to 
Professor Winston and Lorna. 

The door swung open. He saw the 
attractive figure of Lorna in a shiny 
house dress, opened his mouth to 
speak. 

“Oh, it’s you !” she said, beating him 
to it. 

“I — ” he began again. The door 
slammed in his face. 

“Let. me in !” he shouted, banging on 
the door. “I want to explain why I 
wasn’t there! Lorna — Miss Winston! 
Let me in!” 

The door refused to budge. 

“I’ll sit on your porch till Hell 
freezes over!” he threatened, and ab- 
ruptly sat down on the steps and put 
his chin in his hand, glaring at a black 
cat mincing across the lawn. 

He was still sitting there two hours 
later. Now his chin rested in his left 
hand, instead of his right. Then he 
heard a slight click. He whirled sud- 
denly to glimpse the door banging 
shut again. There was a cup of steam- 
ing coffee and a sandwich in a tray 
outside the door. On it was a small 
printed sign : 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 



He grinned to himself and wolfed 
down the sandwich in three gulps. 
Then Professor Winston came march- 
ing up to the house, found him tilting 
the coffee cup against the sky. 

“Outside service?” he asked, a twin- 
kle in his eye. 

Jones flushed, then laughed with 
him. 

“What’s that bandage on your 
head?” the professor asked in a stern 
voice then. 

“That,” said Jones emphatically, “is 
why I wasn’t at the spaceport yester- 
day. Some thugs attacked me as I was 
leaving your house.” 

“Come inside,” said the professor 
quietly, unlocking the door. “We’ve 
a lot to discuss, I’m afraid. . . .” 

L ORNA changed her whole atti- 
tude when Jones’ harrowing story 
was finished. 

“I’m sorry I acted like I did,” she 
apologized, “but I was burned up 
when you failed to show up. This 
means so much to Dad and me, that I 
couldn’t help it. I was sure you had 
run out. I know better now.” Her 
voice was high-pitched now. “But 
those men who attacked you — they 
might have killed you!” 

“They seem to have done their best,” 
said the professor emphatically. “For- 
tunately Mr. Jones has a good head 
on his shoulders.” 

“A thick one, you mean!” Jones 
grinned. Then he added soberly: “If 
your Thinkograph is in order. Profes- 
sor, I’d like a shot at it. I have a 
hazy recollection of one of the men 
who conked me.” 

Professor Winston led him into the 
next room, adjusted the headset, 
which resembled the listening end of 
a stethoscope, at Jones temples. The 
two control wires joined together in 
the indicator box, where a series of 
sensitive dials indicated the flow of 
electrical vibrations. 

As the room was plunged into a 
faint darkness, Jones frowned at the 
blank wall, concentrating all his mem- 
ory and will power on that hazy, split 
second before he had lapsed into un- 
consciousness. They had come leap- 
ing at him from the rear. What had 
happened. A scuffle of feet — He had 
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half-turned — A glimpse of that 

snarling face — 

“Hold it!” whispered the professor. 
“It’s registering.” He turned a dial, 
stepping up the indicator. He waited 
five seconds, then reached in and ex- 
tracted a wet print from the hypo and 
stop bath. “Not very clear,” he said, 
disappointed. “But wait a minute! 
That’s very odd! Lorna!” 

“Yes, Father?” she answered, enter- 
ing the room. 

“Isn’t this the pilot we hired yester- 
day after Paul failed to show up?” 

Lorna glanced at the print. 

“The same one!” she cried. “Phil 
Gary was his name, he said.” 

Jones reached for the picture, 
nodded bitterly. 

“His name isn’t Gary — it’s Delinger ! 
He’s taken off his beard, but I’d know 
that ugly face in a million. He’s Min- 
ton’s man.” 

Professor Winston’s face had lost 
its kindly expression. 

“That settles it!” he said crisply. 
“I’ve made up my mind !” 

They looked at him expectantly. 

“I wasn’t going to say anything 
about this because I wasn’t sure,” 
Winston began, “but I am now. I 
didn’t like Minton’s actions from the 
beginning. But now that he has re- 
sorted to such dishonest practices I’m 
entering my ship in that flight com- 
petition. Paul, I’m engaging you as 
pilot! You haven’t seen my ship yet, 
but she’ll do.” He chuckled. “She’ll 
do nicely!” 

“That’s a splendid idea!” Lorna 
cried. 

“You can count on me to see you 
through,” Jones said eagerly. 

“There’s only one thing that’s wor- 
rying me.” The professor frowned. 
“The matter of a base on Venus. We 
have to refuel, you know. The ship 
can carry only so many reserve 
shells — ” 

“Let me go, Father!” Lorna inter- 
rupted. 

The professor shook his head. 

“But I can do it, Father!” she in- 
sisted. “I’ve my space license. There 
really isn’t anything to do except 
transport a load of fuel shells and 
wait for the ship to land. And be- 
sides,” she finished triumphantly, 



“there isn’t anybody else you can 
trust. You said so yourself!” 

“I don’t think your mother would 
have approved,” the professor said. 

“Lorna Lane would have!” she 
flashed back. 

F INALLY the professor gave in to 
her wishes. 

Paul Jones was thoughtful. He 
knew Minton, knew what he was cap- 
able of doing. 

“If I may say so, Professor,” he 
said, “our participation in that flight 
should be kept secret until the very 
last minute.” He looked at the girl. 
“Lorna can leave for Venus as a reg- 
ular passenger under an assumed 
name. We can ship the fuel reserve 
and whatever else we need by another 
freighter consigned to her.” 

Professor Winston nodded, went 
out for a minute. He brought a globe 
from his study, a sheaf of topograph- 
ical maps and charts, several dozen 
books. Then the three of them went 
to work. . . . 

A few weeks later a comely pas- 
senger, conservatively dressed for 
space travel in gray and brown, took 
off on the OD-177 for Venus. She 
held a ticket made out to Mary Wal- 
lace, but the young man at the space- 
port who saw her off whispered to 
her: 

“Take good care of yourself, 
Lorna!” 

“I will,” she said. “And you’ll look 
after father, won’t you? He’s so care- 
less and gullible — ” 

“Don’t worry about it,” he reas- 
sured her. “I’ll look out for him.” 
He helped her into the space ship, 
then stood watching as the doors were 
hermetically sealed. In a moment the 
starter whipped his flag down. With 
a roar of thundering jets the liner 
quivered, then soared off. Jones got 
a quick glimpse of Lorna waving a 
white handkerchief at a porthole, then 
the ship became a blue bullet in the 
darker sky and disappeared. 

Slowly he went back to the hangar, 
where the tail of the new rocket ship 
barely cleared the doors. Its calodar 
hull, surfaced with yellow plastic, 
threw off the waning afternoon light 
with an even sheen, revealing the 
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pure, flowing lines. The test flight 
had promised wonders, but would she 
stand the terrific gaff of a trip to 
Venus, he wondered. 

A sudden movement inside the 
hangar startled him. 

“Is that you, Professor?” he called. 

There was no answer. Abruptly a 
dark figure hurtled out, crashed into 
Jones and sent him flying on his back. 
Then his assailant fled. Cursing at 
having left his ray gun in the ship, 
Jones picked himself up and sprinted 
in pursuit. 

Suddenly conscious of the heavy 
wrench in his hand, he paused, took 
careful aim and hurled it with a sav- 
age twist. It struck the fugitive 
squarely between the shoulder blades. 
The man stumbled, flung out his arms 
and plunged on his face. 

Jones was on him in a second. 
Twisting him around he yanked him 
erect. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

The assailant clamped his lips to- 
gether and glared balefully out of 
dark green eyes. 

“Won’t talk, eh?” muttered Jones. 
“Well, we’ll see about that!” 

He dragged the man back to the 
hangar, bound him and hurled him in 
a corner. As he started back through 
the gloom to see if any damage had 
been done to the spaceship, he stum- 
bled across a body lying on the floor. 
A shiver of horror went through him 
as he flashed a torch down. 

“Professor Winston!” he shouted. 

Quickly he bent over the huddled 
body. There was a burn in the cloth- 
ing near the heart — a round, livid 
welt the size of a half-dollar. 

“Ray gun,” Winston muttered 
brokenly. “I’m done for. . . .” 

Through a blur of anger and grief 
Jones observed that the professor’s 
lips were moving feebly. He bent his 
head still closer, barely made out the 
faint words. 

“Win the race. . . .” 

Then there was a tired, long-drawn 
sigh. The distinguished white head 
rolled over and was still. Professor 
Winston’s work was finished. . . . 

All the next few days were filled 
with strain, intense work, worry and 



exhaustion. Paul Jones couldn’t re- 
member when he had been so tired. 
He was tempted to chuck the race al- 
together, leave at once for Venus and 
see to Lorna’s safety. 

One thought plagued him constant- 
ley. If Minton had seen to Winston’s 
demise, he must have known about 
Lorna’s trip to Venus. But he 
couldn’t ignore the Professor’s last 
request. And with the race less than 
five days off there were a thousand 
things to attend to. 

The beryl automatic jet synchron- 
izers had to be adjusted for higher 
atmospherics; the retard tubes weren’t 
even in place. Reserve fuel rockets 
had to be stored; the Visograph had 
to be tested. The list seemed endless. 
He cut his sleep to a minimum, ate 
on the run and refused to leave the 
hangar for more than a minute at a 
time. 

Now, as he was fixing the fuel shells, 
a face poked through the hangar door 
and looked at him. 

“What do you want?” Jones barked. 

It was Middlebury. He stood quiet- 
ly looking at Jones’ haggard face, then 
peeled off his coat. 

“Give me a wrench,” he said. “These 
closed jobs are tough. You have to 
get inside.” 

S MILING, Jones tossed over the 
tool. The little man knew his 
stuff, he thought, watching knowing 
hands twirling in the fuel shells. It 
was good to have someone to work 
with. 

“Did that guy you caught crack 
yet?” Middlebury asked suddenly. 
Jones shook his head. 

“The Interrogation Squad is work- 
ing on him. He’s a tough customer.” 
Abruptly a youthful messenger boy 
came running in through the door. 

“Spacegram for Mr. Jones,” he an- 
nounced. “Sign here, please!” 

The spacegram was from Lorna. It 
said : 

EVERYTHING SET HERE. TELL 
DAD I AM OK. SEE YOU SOON. 
GOOD LUCK. TUNE IN XIX1ZZ4. 

She didn’t know yet about her 
father. Jones was grateful for that, 
at least. He sighed wearily and went 
back to his work. . . . 
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T HE competition flight had at- 
tracted the best ships and pilots 
in the country and something like two 
million spectators. They crammed 
the mile-long ramp extending the full 
length of the spaceport. 

From the various hangars rainbow- 
colored ships were pushed out on trail- 
ers. Government officials in crisp 
white uniforms drew lots in the cen- 
ter of the field for the starting posi- 
tions. The ships were to leave in pairs. 

“Numbers Five and Six!” boomed 
the voice over the amplifying system. 
“Mars limited, Ship OV-Seven-Seven- 
teen. Gelo Mals, pilot. Earth Ex- 
press, Ship OV-Six-Sixty-six. Hal 
Young, pilot. Positions, please.” The 
air quivered with sound as the ships 
took off. 

Middlebury helped Jones into his 
space suit, flattened down the trans- 
parent cowl. 

“Don’t burn out your ship,” he ad- 
vised. “I know you’re anxious to get 
there, but you’ve enough speed to take 
it easy and then some.” 

Jones nodded, slipped on his ther- 
mostatically heated gloves. 

“Numbers Se v e n and Eight,” 
boomed the announcer. “ Pularis Lim- 
ited, Ship OV-Eight-Forty-six. Lee 
Helin, pilot. International Flight 
Ship, OV-Eight-Eighteen. Duke Pol- 
gar, pilot.” 

Suddenly Middlebury grabbed 
Jones’ arm. 

“Over there!” he gulped, pointing. 
“That ship coming out of Hangar 
Twenty. I must be nuts! It’s an ex- 
act duplicate of yours!” 

Paul Jones followed the direction of 
his arm. A beet-red ship was being 
rolled from its cradle. Line for line 
it was a duplicate of Professor Wins- 
ton’s! 

“I was afraid of that,” Jones said 
grimly. “Delinger flew this ship. He 
had plenty of time to take a complete 
set of secret X-ray photographs.” 
“Dirty crooks!” Middlebury was 
growling. “I’m going to talk to the 
Committee. They can’t get away 
with that stuff!” 

Jones pulled him back forcibly. 
“Too late,” he said. “This will have 
to be settled in space.” 

Middlebury nodded, his eyes glow- 



ering with angry light. 

“Numbers Nine and Ten,” the an- 
nouncer went on. “Space, Incorpo- 
rated, Ship OV-Three-Forty-four. 
Tom Delinger, pilot. Experimental, 
temporary license, OV-XXX, entry of 
the late Professor Sidney Winston. 
Paul Jones, pilot.” 

“Our cue,” Jones said briefly. “Let’s 
go!” 

The red ship was already hoisted on 
its incline, nose pointing toward the 
sky. Jones stepped out for final in- 
structions from the officials while his 
ship was run up a second incline. 

Delinger, looking truculent in his 
maroon space suit, swaggered over to 
Jones. 

“Still trying, eh?” he smirked. 

Jones said nothing in reply. He 
couldn’t afford to lose his temper now. 
There was too much at stake. But 
later, after the race was over — 

They received their final instruc- 
tions from the officials, went back to 
their respective ships. Delinger, su- 
premely confident of the outcome; 
Jones, grimly purposeful and eager. 

Jones climbed into his craft, let the 
ship warm up a bit before the takeoff. 
He leaned out to wave to Middlebury. 

“Good luck. Captain!” Middlebury 
shouted. “Contact me on the Viso- 
graph to give your position in flight!” 

J ONES grinned, waved good-by, 
then slammed the observer’s port- 
hole shut. 

The starter unfurled his checkered 
flag. Jones could feel the power in 
his ship champing to shoot out into 
space. The flag whipped up, then 
down. Then, like two cannon shells, 
the red and yellow ships catapulted 
from the steep incline in a perfect 
takeoff and stabbed mightily into the 
sky. 

Impatient to see Lorna’s face, Jones 
flicked on the Visograph and dialed 
XIX1ZZ4. He was much too far from 
his objective to be able to penetrate 
the space curtain, but he thought he 
would try. 

All he got was a flow of purple 
sparks across the frame as static bolts 
peppered and scrambled the rays. He 
snapped the Visograph off, turned to 
his instruments. 
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Delinger, in the rival red ship, was 
nowhere in sight. Jones pushed him 
out of his mind and flicked on the au- 
tomatic pilot. The gleaming radium 
dial of his speed indicator read 2800 
per. Not bad, he thought, and settled 
back for a smoke. 

He estimated that he was about half 
way to Venus before he tried the Viso- 
graph again. Dialing rapidly, he was 
rewarded by a strong, steady hum- 
ming. 

“Got it!” he exulted. He tuned in 
on the split-hair control, fed it a bit 
more juice and unscrambled the beam. 
An image appeared in the frame, 
blurred, then cleared suddenly. 

“Lorna!” he exclaimed. “I never 
was so glad to see anyone in all my 
life! How are you, Lorna?” 

Her voice came back strong and 
clear. 

“Fine,” she said. “And you, Paul? 
I’ve been waiting to hear from you.” 

She looks a trifle peaked, he thought, 
then nodded and smiled. 

“The ship’s fine,” he assured her. 
“Going like blazes! I should be in 
Venus in about eighty decycles. Say, 
you must be lonely up there. How’s 
the fog?” 

Was he crazy, or were there tears 
in her eyes? 

“I’m not lonely,” she said signif- 
icantly, a peculiar expression stealing 
over her face. “You say you’ll be 
here in eighty decycles?” 

“Yes,” he said, puzzled. “Sure — ” 
An almost imperceptible shake of her 
head made him pause. “Sure,” he re- 
peated lamely, “eighty decyeles, or so. 
I can’t tell exactly.” Then he caught 
on with a rush and said meaningly: 
“You hold the fort, Lorna — I’ll be 
there!” 

“Yes, do come as fast as you can,” 
she said. “Land at the field near the 
red beacon. You don’t have to be so 
careful there! I’ll be waiting for you” 

His nerves strained to the breaking 
point, Jones went over her words. She 
had emphasized some of them. What 
was she trying to say? Suddenly he 
knew. 

“Come as fast as you can. Be care- 
ful. They’re waiting for you !” 

He tried to get her again, but the 
receiving end was dead. One thing 



hammered through his brain. Lorna 
was in danger! 



CHAPTER V 
Treachery’s End 



B reathing a summons to the 

gods of speed, he tuned the ac- 
celerator full on. As if the yellow 
ship was in complete accord, the 
growling hum of generators changed 
pitch. There was a sudden leap for- 
ward — an almost unbearable, mount- 
ing whine that made him swallow with 
pain. 

Louder and louder it screeched, 
until it seemed as if his eardrums 
would shatter. He glimpsed the speed 
indicator, couldn’t believe what he 
read there. The ship had surpassed 
every speed Professor Winston 
thought it capable of doing. . . . 

Unrolling a chart, Jones quickly 
looked over the scene that lay below 
him. The spotted globe of Venus, 
twin sister to Earth, was rapidly ap- 
proaching as he penetrated the heavy 
layer of white cloud that surrounded 
it. He cut his speed, shifted back to 
manual control and prepared for a 
landing. 

The mint-green promontory loom- 
ing out of the brilliant planet he iden- 
tified easily as the great range of 
Pularis. Circling, he took his bear- 
ings from the peak, headed due east 
according to a compass previously ad- 
justed to Venetian magnetism. 

He circled slowly and came down 
for a perfect landing in a rough de- 
pression several thousand yards from 
the depot. Zipping his space suit 
tight, he tucked two ray guns into his 
belt and crept out. 

The harsh light of Venus was hard 
to get used to after the controlled il- 
lumination of his ship, but he let his 
eyes tear until they got used to it. 

He saw no one yet. But as he 
crawled over a rise on the cold rock, 
keeping to the black shadows, a man’s 
figure loomed against the sky. He 
was intently watching the field, one 
hand resting on a powerful firegun in 
his holster. 
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“So far, so good!” Jones thought 
grimly. 

Rising from a crouch, he raised his 
gun and slugged the lookout across 
the head. The man groaned faintly 
and fell. Quickly Jones bound and 
gagged him, then pushed the body in 
a shallow depression. 

When Jones peered in through the 
window of the depot he saw Lorna. 
She was bound to a chair. As she 
turned her head suddenly she saw 
him. Jones put a warning finger to 
his mouth as sudden, wild relief ap- 
peared in her eyes. 

The two men who were guarding 
her were seated at a table gambling. 
One of them looked up, saw her star- 
ing outside. He lunged violently for 
the gun resting at his elbow, whirled 
toward the window. There was a spat- 
ter of sound — a sudden blinding flash. 
The man slumped to his knees, dead. 

The other figure threw up his hands 
in terror when Jones came barging 
into the room. 

“Mercy!” he implored. “Mercy, 
master!” 

Jones cut free in an instant. She 
touched his arm affectionately. 

“I knew you’d get my message!” 
she cried happily. “Oh, Paul, I just 
knew you would !” 

“You can thank the ship,” he said. 
“It’s a honey, Lorna! Fastest thing I 
ever set eyes on. Fastest thing man 
ever built.” He paused, confused, 
suddenly aware that he hadn’t told 
her about Professor Winston. 
“There’s something you — ” 

S HE faced him fearlessly, eyes sad. 
“My father is dead?” 

“They got him just as you took off,” 
he said slowly. “I should have let 
you know sooner, but I didn’t want 
you to face it here alone. I’m sure 
it’s Minton and Delinger again — but 
they won’t get away with it. They’ve 
committed enough crimes to banish 
them both from the civilized planets 
for life!” 

She was sobbing quietly. Hesi- 
tantly he touched her sleeve. 

“Don’t worry too much, Lorna,” he 
said. “It’s hard, I know. But I’ll 
take care of you, if you’ll only let 
me — ” 



She nodded and smiled, brushing 
away her tears. 

Jones motioned to the trembling 
figure of the kidnapper. 

“You — come on !” he snapped. 
“There’s work to do!” 

It was a matter of minutes to trans- 
port the fuel shells that Lorna had 
been looking after to the ship. Their 
prisoner, now a willing prisoner, did 
most of the work. Jones turned to 
him and glared. 

“You don’t deserve it, but I’ll give 
you one chance,” he said. “If I take 
you back to Earth will you talk?” 
“Talk?’* chattered the other. “I’ll 
talk!” 

“What about the extra weight?” 
Lorna demanded. 

“The ship will stand it,” Jones said 
confidently. “All set?” 

“All set!” she replied. 

“Let’s go!” he said crisply. . . . 
When they got out in space again 
and on their way back to Earth, Jones 
gave Lorna the controls while he went 
back to check a port generator. 

“Paul!” he heard her cry out sud- 
denly, and came rushing back, expect- 
ing trouble. “Look! There’s a red 
ship!” 

“Delinger!” he growled. “Shove 
over. I’m taking command now.” 

He stared into the reflector, in- 
creased the magnifying image and 
clearly made out the red rocket streak- 
ing through the blue-black void. The 
hot gases of its power jets tipped one 
end in a golden glow. 

“Impossible!” Lorna exclaimed. 
“It’s an exact model of ours! Paul, 
how is it possible?” 

“Delinger took X-ray photographs 
while he was flying your ship,” he 
said. “The time I didn’t show up — 
remember? There are a lot of things 
I have to talk over with Mr. Delinger.” 
As the red ship slewed on its tail 
and came abreast of them, Jones real- 
ized that Delinger, whatever else he 
was, could pilot. 

“He’s no slouch,” he muttered. “It’s 
going to be closer than I thought.” 

“I don’t like this,” Lorna said wor- 
riedly. “What’s he hanging back 
for?” 

Their scared prisoner, securely 
bound in the back, began to jabber 



wildly. His eyes bulged a3 he 
glimpsed the red ship. 

“Him!” he shouted. “In red ship. 
He tell me to kill !” 

“Did you hear that?” Lorna ex- 
claimed. 

“I heard,” Jones said meaningly. 
Out of the corner of an eye he saw the 
red ship fall still farther back, then 
soar for more height in a sudden 
spurt. Then it dropped like an aerial 
torpedo. As it flashed by twin disin- 
tegrator rays spat out of its nose, con- 
verged and splashed a full stroke on 
the yellow ship. 

The cold metal sizzled; the plastic 
outer skin fried and sloughed off in 
the wind like melted rosin. But the 
frame held. 

“Good old calodar!” Jones said with 
relief. He stole a quick glance at 
Lorna. Her face was white and pale; 
her hands clenched in her lap. But 
she met his glance fearlessly. 

He grinned at her, then jerked sav- 
agely at the speed controls. Behind 
him his prisoner whimpered with fear. 

The red ship fell back again, at- 
tempting to repeat its former tactic, 
but Jones, alert to the trick, soared 
up at the same instant. Now, it was a 
battle of wits and daring. The two 
pilots were constantly maneuvering, 
looking for a chance to get in a death 
blow. 

Lances of fire sprayed out, cut a 
blazing arc in the darkness, hissed 
when they struck metal, flashed out 
into space when they missed. Again 
Jones struck, missed, fought for posi- 
tion again. Then, as he let loose once 
more with his disintegrator gun, the 
red ship faltered, turned tail and be- 
gan to retreat with all jets blasting. 

“Watch!” Jones snarled, one hand 
gripping the handle of his disintegra- 
tor. “Tom Delinger didn’t have time 
to copy the calodar of this ship and 
he knows it ! Now I’ve got him where 
I want him!” 

Slowly the yellow ship crept up on 
the other’s tail. Frantically, as if 
aware of what was coming, the red 
one turned and twisted, went streak- 
ing down, then up. But it could not 
shake off its pursuer, nor avoid the 
bright eager ray that suddenly crisped 
out. 

Sparkling and glowing, it fondled 
(Concluded on page 128) 



To People 
who want to write 



but can 7 get started 



Do you have that constant urge to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance ? Then 
listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of Liberty, 
has to say on the subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing 
field today — and especially in Liberty Magazine — than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene In recent years. 
Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and many others whose work we have published? 
It is also true that more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still rare and the writer 
still must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.” 



“I had no job, no chance of getting 
one. / have always had the desire to 
write. I saw your ad, borrowed the 
money to pay for the course. Before 
finishing your course I had become 
self-supporting as a correspondent 
for the state papers. I believe that 
if anyone wants to be a writer and 
will apply himself to your course, he 
will soon knotty whether his living is 
coming out of the writing market." 

— Edward Foster, Talihina, Okla. 



T HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover 
new recruits for the army of men and women who 
add to their income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis 
of your Intent ability, your powers of imagination, 
logic, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who 
do are qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course 
based on the practical training given by big metro- 
politan dailies. 

This is the New York City Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
individual style instead of trying to copy that of others. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan 
reporters get. Although you work at home, on your 
own time, you are constantly guided by experienced 
newspaper men. 

It is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a 
matter of mouths you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. 

Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 

Mall the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the 
Writing Aptitude Test. It requires 
but a few minutes and costs noth- 
ing. So mail the coupon now. Make 
the first move towards the most en- 
joyable and profitable occupation — 
writing for publication ! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York. (Pounded 1925.) 



Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America 
will refund in full 
the tuition of any 
student enrolled 
after October 
18th. 1040. Who U 
called for military 
service. Even 
though you are In 
the conscription 
age limit , no need 
to hesitate If you 




^ I Send 

§ Writing 



Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenae, New York 



about writing for profit. 



Miss 
Mrs. 

Mr. 

Address 

Allcorrespon ciieeeonridenUuI- No salesmen w 111 call on you. 



Biff, 61 
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G REETINGS, space rangers! Yes, your old Sergeant Saturn is still 
around, even though a lot of your ray-gun blasts just about melted the 
cooling units on the Sunside of our ship, what with all this talk about us decel- 
erating instead of accelerating. 

Moons of six planets, fellows, but we’re riding a brand-new orbit. There 
are meteor-swarms, Saragassos of space, and ether-vortexes ahead, so give the 
Sergeant a chance to shake his space-crate out of a warp and level on an even 
keel before you cut loose. Come along with us for the interplanetary ride 



until it’s smooth sailing from Mercury to Pluto. 

Sure, you may get space-sick at first. But 

this spatial navigation business is no sky- 
larking job, and we told you so. The tough 
part is blasting off from port. Well, that 
chore is done now, what with two issues 
behind us, and it’s safe to say that we can 
afford to coast the ship, lock the automatic 
controls for a few chronons of time, and dip 
our mitt into the mail compartment. 

First, here’s a hearty hello from Space 
Buckaroo Jerry Mace. We'll be with you 
in a momentum, lad! 



PARDON HIS VELOCITY 

By Jerry Mace 

Well, plug up my jets and call me bloated. 
That weird noise (Jan. ’41 issue) has a dis- 
concertingly familiar ring. What can it be? 
Why, it's none other than Sergeant Saturn. 
No broken-down, Xeno-drinking space pirate 
from Mercury to Pluto could ever sling poi- 
sonous invective like Sergeant Saturn when 
he has a helpless reader at the point of his 
typewriter. Unless it could be — ah, yes, there 
is a crack-brain at large who compares fa- 
vorably with the dear Sarge. Though I un- 
derstand he’s at present chasing a Comet 
Harpie. He is a broken strut known in po- 
liter circles as "Nosedive’’ Ginsburg. A 
brother of yours, no doubt. Nosedive clutters 
up a few blank pages in a certain air-war 

Now that you are thoroughly subdued, 
Sarge old-Mars Apple, 1 will leave you to 
your dreams of a two-headed Venusian mer- 
maid. Thence to strap on my rocket belt, 
adjust my flve-dimefisional goggles, clap on 
a crash helmet and with a flirt of my tongue 
in your direction I’m off for a flying survey 
of the January, ’41 atrocity which hides un- 
der the name of T.W.S. And speaking of 
atrocities, we have first — 

The cover: I don’t know what sort of brew 
is quaffed by Artist Mayorga to bring forth 



the B.E.M.s. But I’d like to have a little for 
my cold. 

Interior art: Excess baggage. 

The stories, in order named: 1 — "The 

Greeks Had a War for It." Again Kelvin 
Kent saves the day. It is head and shoulders 
above the rest of this issue. A brace of Mer- 
curian orchids to Kent. 

2— “Remember Tomorrow.” Kuttner paints 
a beautiful picture of Utopia only to smear 
it up with a present-day savage who doesn’t 
know when he is well off. I sentence Mr. 
Kuttner to thirty days of breaking up meteor- 
ites in the asteroid belt. 

The rest of the stories were fair, with the 
exception of "Citadel of Science" and "Secret 
of the Comet." These I consign to the slag 
heaps of Io. 

The special features are always interesting 
as well as educational. 

Well, I really must blast off now, $arge, 
as I feel a touch of Venusian swamp fever 
creeping up on me. And there is a cute little 
nurse out on Pluto . . . 1040 W. 110 St., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Bravo, thanks, and a six space-gun salute 
to you, Jerry! It gets pretty lonely here 
in the control room of the space-crate some- 
times, and you can bet a string of green 
space-stones that it’s like finding an oasis 
in the great Martian Desert to meet a 
rocket-rookie that talks our language. Con- 
fidentially, you sound like an old space-dog, 
yourself. Sure you aren’t masquerading as 
a kiwi? 

So sling the lingo again, son. It’s palaver 
like yours that keeps an old-timer like me 
from going space-batty. And here’s an 
ethergram .from a regular passenger on this 
line. Pilot Hidley ought to have a few light- 
years of solo solar voyaging under his belt 
by this time. He’s been with us ever since 
we can remember. 



In this department we shall publish your 
opinions every month. After all. this is 
YOUR magazine, and it is edited for YOU. 
If a story in THRILLING WONDER STO- 
RIES fails to click with you, it is up to 
you to let us know about it. We welcome 
your letters whether they are complimen- 
tary or critical — or contain good old-fash- 
ioned brickbats! Write regularly! As 
many of your letters as possible will be 
printed herein. We cannot undertake to 
enter into private correspondence. 



REPORT CARD 

By Charles Hidley 

What happened to you this month? — it 
really looks like T.W.S. has dragged itself 
out of the mire — at least for one issue, any- 
way. An example of real stf that we ‘‘old- 
timers’’ have been clamoring— even above the 
editorial protests — is Kuttner’s “Remember 
Tomorrow.” I will not say that the conclu- 
sion and climax were rather obvious from 
the beginning — they were — because the plot 
has been used before; instead, I will com- 
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m»»nd a flue author on his efforts to pen a 
readable yarn with nice, simple characters 
and no superman. Weaso's pics not spectacu- 
lar as story. 

I really would have preferred to make 
"Citadel of Science” the leader, but after such 
a powerful narrative, the namby-pamby end- 
ing was a great letdown. This is the second 
time that Burks has written something really 
good — his “Survival” turned my stomach 
completely, and if a story sickens and gags 
me or gives me goose-flesh, then it is a good 
story. Wesso was only fair here, with the 
best grouped buildings he has done in ages; 
this also applies to Kuttner's novel. “Secret 
of the Comet” appealed to me very much — 
the reason escapes me — and although others 
may rate the shorts before this one, I go to 
third with it. “The Robot Beasts.” "The 
Crystal Invaders” and “The Mad Molecule" 
were 4, 5 and 6, with the cover short deco- 
rated by the best illustration in the book 
and a good Mayorga wrapper to boot. 

I won’t say that Gabriel, is a better artist 
than Bergey because the latter has not as 
yet displayed any st-fal art tendencies to 
date. The human reactions and pathos of 
the fourth, the suspense and clever solution 
in the fifth, and the technical science of the 
sixth made the shorts true winners. 

Engelhardt’s “History Class” and the latest 
Pete Manx tomfoolery were 7 and 8. It’s good 
to see Saaty back again, and his new style is 
much better, too: thanks for giving him a spot 
in your mags. This was undoubtedly a Wesso 
issue, and therefore a poor one; why, oh why, 
does he not draw in the style of 1930? Per- 
haps if his work was full-paged and framed 
it would noticeably improve. (See his grand 
pics for STARTLING’S “Yank at Valhalla.”) 
The October Bergey “Life Machines” cover 
was ninth out or eleven on my poll. This 
month does better than that. 

I notice that “Sarg” Saturn is now general 
peace-maker for all three mags. This chatty, 
informal two-way column is better than the 
blank letters, but cut down a bit on the gab 
and beware of childish eccentricities and goo- 
goo talk. SOME of your readers are out of 
the infant stage, you know. — New York.N.Y. 

Thanks for the expert X-ray analysis of 
the January issue, Pilot Hidley. We’re glad 
you keep your vision-scanner tuned in on 
us month after month, come static or sun- 
spots. Glad you found reception on the Kutt- 
ner novel perfect. 

The old Sarg isn’t as gabby as you make 
him out, although some say he was vacci- 
nated with a victrola-needle when he was 
a brat. Guess he was a bit space slap-happy 
when he called you mugs kids. (SOME of 
you are/) Anyway, the grizzled space-dog 
is sorry if he’s stepped on any sensitive toes 
(you guys should be wearing your lead- 
weighted shoes just in case) and by way of 
atonement invites you to drop in for lunch. 

So show up at our space-port some day for 
chow, Pilot Hidley, and Sergeant Saturn 
will buy you the best meal of concentrated 
food-capsules you can find around 10 East 
40th St. 

And now let’s dig down into the old mail 
sack for another spacegram. 

OUR ORBIT'S OKAY 

By Martin / Iger 

Say. what has come over you? All this Jar- 
gon about blasting your jets and so forth — 
and such a Jovial mood, too! Your comments 
In the Jan. READER SPEAKS sound as 
though you had just had a jolt of Jin-Jin 
Juice from Jupiter!! Or maybe two jolts. 
Anyway, I am glad to see the long notes on 
the letters. 

General remarks on the January issue: 

Cover: Oh, boy! The BEMs are transpar- 

ent this time. One mnlproportioned dame 
Indulging in Improbable contortions. One 
grim-jawed hero with blazing automatic. 

[ Turn page] 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
RECORDS AT HOME 




Now a new Invention permits you to make a professional -like 
recording of your own singing, talking or Instrument playing. Any 
one can quickly and easily make phonograph records and play 
them back at once. Record your voice or your friends’ voice a. If 
you play an instrument, you can make a record and you and your 
friends can hear it as often as you like. You can also record orches- 
tras of favorite radio programs right off the air and replay them 
whenever you wish. 



Find Out If You Have Professional Talent 

The movies . . . radio . . . stage In both Broadway and Holly- 
wood are ever seeking new talent. 

Before spending money for an audition, make a “home record’* 
of your voice or Instrument and mail It to a reliable agency . . . you 
might be one of the lucky ones to find fame and success thru this 
easy method of bringing your talents before the proper authorities. 
IT’S LOTS OF FUN, TOO! 

Ton’ll get a real thrill out of home recording. Surprise your 
friends by letting them hear your voice as though It were broad- 
cast. Record a snappy talking feature. Record jokes and you will 
become the life of the party. Great to help train your voice and to 
cultivate speech . . . nothing to practice ... you start recording at 
once. No other mechanical or electrical devices needed. Everything 
necessary Included. Nothing else to buy. Just sing, speak or play 
and HOME RECORDO unit which operates on any electric or old 
type phonograph will do the recording on special blank records we 
furnish. You can immediately play the record back as often as you 
wish. Make your home movie a talking picture with HOME RE- 
COBDO. Simply make the record while Aiming and play hack 
while showing the picture. 




Tmwx of i r/ 1 Just mufj 
This RECORD With THE 
HtW HOriERECO«DO'J 



Its wonderful 

-RNOSOSIMPue 
-Ptenst ut «t 
riRKER Recoup. 



Yes. Bob, '•no 1 

IT JURE SOUNDS 
Like your voice 1 ] 



OPERATES ON 
YOUR AC OR DO 
ELECTRIC 
PHONOGRAPHS 
RECORD 
PLAYERS 
RADIO-PHONE 
COMBINATIONS 
Old or New Typ 
PHONOGRAPHS 
and PORTABLES 



8fiNI> NO MONEY! HURRY COUPON! 

Everything la included. Nothing else to buy and nothing else to 
pay. You gel complete HOME RECORDING UNIT which Includes 
special recording needle, playing needles, 6 two-sided unbreakable 
records (equivalent to 12 records). Also Included guide attachment 
combination recording playback unit suitable for recording a skit, 
voice. Instrument or radio broadcast. Additional 2-slded blank 
records cost only $.75 per dozen. 



COMPLETE OUTFIT 



TWO. SIDED BLANK 



$ 2-98 



HOME RECORDING CO., Studio KX 
54 East llth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (Including 8 two- 
sided records) described above by return mail. I will pay postman 
$2.98, plus postage, on arrival. (Send cash or money order now fur 
$3.00 and save postage.) 

Send additional blank records at $.75 per dozen. 



Name. 



Address. 



Note: Canada A Foreign. $3.50 cash With order. 




It’s Easy 
To Be A Contractor 



Learn t 

and make — — — — .. — . — — ..... ~ 

building, estimating, and contracting which cover In an Interesting 
way, the subjects that carpenters, builders, and contractors should 
know to make the most out of their Jobs. Roof Framing, The Steel 
Square. Architectural Drawing and Design. Estimating. Painting 
ana Decorating, Heating, Air Conditioning, Building, Contracting, 



Concrete Forms and other subjects are all well covered. 



“Boss” Carpenters in Demand jjKmolI 

Vast public works Jobs, Immense projects, and 1 

the rapid growth of home building, are making Jobs S?/ ud to* 
for MEN WHO KNOW HOW. Those books give 
you quick training. With them you shouldn't be we have ever 
afraid to tackle any Job, for needed facts can be published on 
found In a hurry. these subjects. 

Coupon Brings Nino Books FREE For Examination 



AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY <rubll*her»-Home Study Ceurse.) 
Dept. G-349, Drexel at 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois 



tS.CO't imjotv until the totel^pric* o( only >28.80 ii padd. I am not ob!U*t*d In 



Km. ■ 
AUm. 



City State 

t Plaaae attach a letter .tutint your nee. employer'* name end eddre**. and that of at 



inus- Catarrh- Head Colds 



S inus 

TRYTHI 

Flood th 



TRY THIS TO CLEAN THE NASAL CONGESTION 

r Flood the nasal passage with SIN AS I PTEC. 
Different, It loosens and flushes out the thick, sticky, 
mucous secretion that often blocks drainage and 
causes headache pressure. Promotes easy breathing 
as it cools and soothes hot, irritated , swollen nasal tis- 
sue. Money back if first bottle doesn’t convince yon. 
Ask your druggist for SINASIPTEC today sure. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY25c MAIL OFFER 
Send only 25c coin with your name, address for demonstra- 
tion size of the regularly $1 SINASIPTEC plus a 25c valne 
nasal applicator free of ell extra charges. Write direct to 
American Drug Corp., Dept. A-52. 8060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 





Double the life of your 
coat and vest with correctly ^ 
matched pants. 100,000 paHern*. 

Every pair band tailored to your measure. 
Our match sent FREE for your O. K. before 
pants are made. Fit guaranteed. Send piece 
of cloth or vest today. 

SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
209 8. State St. Dept. 195, Chlcapo 



S DICE. CARDS. 

Specialties for Magicians use. Inks, 
Shiners, Check-Cop, Daubs. Catalog 
ten cents, stamps or coin. 

HUX BROS., Box T , Salido, Colo. 

BEST MYSTERY THRILLERS IN 

THRILLING DETECTIVE 



Well, you have had ’em worse. 

Stories: “Remember Tomorrow” and “Se- 

cret of the Comet” tie for first place. While 
the former had a very ancient plot it was 
well done and the psychological angle bright- 
ened it up. Gallun’s yarn, while in some re- 
spects similar to his “Comet's Captive,” was 
quite good. In the last few months Gallun 
has given indications of a swing: back to his 
high level of several years ago. I am prac- 
tically drooling at the prospect of another 
"Old Faithful. 

“The Greeks Had a War for It” is up to 
the level of the other Manx stories. “Citadel 
of Science" seems rather far-fetched, no ex- 
planation of how they made all that equip- 
ment without any special facilities. “The Ro- 
bot Beasts" has an old-time slant. The oth- 
ers are just a good mediocre average. 

The line-up for the next issue looks ok. 
The departments are up to the average and 
so are the Inside illustrations. Marchioni 
seems to have improved; his pic for “The 
Crystal Invaders” is not spoiled by his usual 
“doodads” and exaggerated equipment draped 
all over the walls and hanging from the ceil- 
ing. 

By the way, Sergeant Saturn, do you have 
a ring? Wow! I'll bet Ackerman grated a 
few molars when he hit that one.— -Box 520, 
Mackinaw City, Mich. 

No, Rocketeer Alger, it wasn’t Jin-Jin 
Juice from Jupiter, nor even gin-gin fire- 
water from a bathtub. Just a jigger of Ve- 
nusian Radium Fizz that we downed at the 
football game in the Martian Canal Bowl. 
Seriously, this letter department has needed 
a dual pow-wow control system for a long 
time, and hitherto ye editor has been as mum 
as a larynx-less ski tar on Mercury. At any 
rate, we’re here to stay with cyclotrons ex- 
ploding, jets blasting, and space-flivver rat- 
tling until you space-rovers shanghai us into 
a padded cell in the fourth dimension. 

Yep, there’s a ring around the Sergeant — 
but it ain’t a halo! 

And here’s Pilot Paul Carter, with his All- 
American scientifiction selection of the 
year’s top yarns: 

1940'S TOP TALES 



By Paul Carter 



superb issues of 1 
or not you have any way of analyzing letters 
to find which stories were best of the year, 
but here is one letter for a starter: 

The top yarn is “The Sun Maker.” Need I 
say more? Fighting it all the way is “Secret 
of Anton York,” by Binder. I’m willing to 
bet those two stories will be accepted as clas- 
sics by future fans. 

Third, “Day of the Conquerors." At least 
a near-classic; the attitude of Vwil, the Mar- 
tian, ought to shove it up over the line. 
Fourth, ^‘Revolt Against Life.” Rummer’s 
best yet, bar only “Signboard of Space.” 
Fifth, the five “Via” episodes. Sixth, “Science 
is Golden,” "Knight Must Fall,” "Comedy of 
Eras,” “Man About Time.” Don’t ever let 
Kent go! 

Seventh, “Doom Over Venus.’’ I don’t care 
if Hamilton is a world-saver. Who else could 



write so many good stories per year and yet 
turn out the excellent “Cai ‘ ' "* ” 

novels? 



aptain Future” 



Eighth. “Beauty and the Beast.” The year’s 
best single short story . . . bar only the two 
series above. Ninth, "Seven Sleepers.” Tenth, 
an unbreakable tangle between "Upward 
Bound,” “The Eternal Light,” "Gems of Life,” 
and “The Great God Awto,” with “There Was 
No Paradise” just missing the boat. 

Before I get lynched, I want to explain to 
the fans that any other yarns they rate "tops” 
are very close to being on the ten-best list. — 
156 S. University St., Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Some hit parade you’ve lined up, lad! The 
yams you picked rate four stars with us, 
too. Cosmic comets, man, but the very men- 
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tion of all those classics makes us want to I 
atop ship in mid-space and reread those 
gerns. But there’s a long journey ahead, 
and there’s little time for star-gazing, much 
as we’d like to. So we’ll juice the atomotors 
with a few shots of energon and hop along 
to the next ethergram. 

It’s from Space-vet Carl H. Anderson. He 
still doesn’t sign his letters. Oh well! Odd- 
ly enough, he’s also prepared a tabulation 
of 1940’s greatest and bestest. With a list 
of so many first-rate stories to brag about, 
it’s a wonder this space-rat finds something 
to squawk about. Yet he always does! Cut 
in your radiophones on his high-tension 
frequency: 

HEAT-WAVE 

By Carl H. Anderson 

Before I step lightly and quickly into my 
usual routine, let me make this admission. 
You have, on the cover of the January issue, 
taken a step in the right direction. The fact 
that you have also taken an additional one 
in the opposite direction all but nullifies this 
however. 

You have given us a jacket without giants. 

Revolutionary. 

You have given us a red background. 

Revolting. 

You have also given us a cover-dauber, 
Gabriel Mayorga, who can draw people and 
possibly even aliens if they were built to 
anything but Joe Millard's silicon-dioxide 
formula. In other words, if the January 
Jacket had been white or blue or light green 
instead of red, if the aliens' eyes had not 
bulged, and if they had not been riding those 
little hot water bottles, you would have had 
a good science fiction cover. But with Paul. 
Wesso and Schomburg around why do you 
dawdle with a newcomer who suffers from 
the same lamentable lack of originality and 
imagination as does Bergey? 

The stories are running true to type: one 
good novelet, one poor novelet, two good 
shorts, two average shorts, one awful short, 
and a novel that could have been much better 
but that still had more than Tracy and 
Hamilton could drum up in two previous 
issues. 

Good Novelet: Gallun dreamed it up, gave 
It a fairly good brother act, a bright twist 
and a touch that R.Z.G. has always had and 
called it “Secret of the Comet." However, he 
made one horrible slip, which floored me with 
surprise, when he said in plain terms that a 
rocket ship cannot exceed the speed of its 
exhaust blast. As is commonly known, a 
rocket's impulse remains the same regardless 
of the speed at which it moves. 

Poor Novelet: A writer of Burks' experi- 

ence should know by now that a story built 
on a character’s mental conflict with himself 
needs a parallel plot to carry the action and 
the surprise twist. “Citadel of Science” 
lacked this and consequently, though it was 
well-written as is most of Burks' stuff when 
he puts his mind on it, the yarn had no dis- 
tinguishing point. Really good characteriza- 
tion is all that saved this from being a rou- 
tine pot-boiler. 

Good Short 1: Pete the Manx is back in 

form again and in business, too, I see. Also 
in business is Pete's jovial sponsor who has 
learned something, apparently, from his 
trade- journal dissertations on the finer points 
of cheese culture. It must be nice to have a 
Action character as firmly intrenched in the 
readers’ hearts as Pete is. 

Good Short 2: Englehardt's "History Les- 

son.” Logical, accurate, good. Easily the is- 
sue's best short. Only R.Z.G.’s novelet beats 
it. 

Average Short 1: The graduate amateur 

who is plunging wholeheartedly into the 
science fiction game has a little of something 
or other here, but I still don't understand 
exactly what happened. Do you, Mr. Bester? 
What made the mad molecule mad? 

[Turn page] 
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Average Short 2: Apparently carefully 

written and including some really commend- 
able pieces of characterization, “The Robot 
Beasts” had nothing else. The time-raveled 
plot of a professor and his dastardly young 
assistant who covets the Universe has been 
written so many times that the faintest es- 
sence of interest has been wrung from it. 

Awful Short: Millard’s formula-yarn which 
meticulously avoided the slightest semblance 
of originality received an almost good illus- 
tration at the hands of M. Marchioni. Pump- 
kin-eyed D T*8 pain as much on the Inside of 
a mag as on the outside, however. Observe, 
please, the glims of the Marauder from the 
Mysterious Abyss on the left. In my kind of 
geometry they teach that two spheres can- 
not intersect. A phenomenon peculiar to 
quadri-dimensional space, no doubt. 

The So-called Novel: Brother Kuttner’s 

yarn actually almost defies analysis. I think 
it needs a good shellacking, for its almost 

S aceless structure if nothing else. "Remera- 
er Tomorrow” lacked even the luster that 
usually comes from Hank’s tossing his char- 
acters about from one locale to another. The 
accidental method of reaching the future was 
new — also the tactics of the aliens. 

Here is a tabulation of 1940’s best material. 
Novels: “The Sun Maker"; "The Day of the 
Conquerors”; “The Secret of Anton York”; 
“The Seven Sleepers"; “The Worlds of To- 
morrow." 

Novelets: “Day of the Titans”; “The Time 
Cheaters”; “Revolt Against Life"; "There Was 
No Paradise”; “The Tides of Time”; “Dr. Cy- 
clops”; "Voyage to Nowhere.” 

Shorts: “Beauty and the Beast"; “Prospec- 
tors of Space”: "The Great God Awto”; "Dos- 
age”; The “Via” series; "The Comedy ‘6f 
Eras"; "One-Way Star Ride”; "Science Is 
Golden"; “Knight Must Fall.” 

THE READER SPEAKS continues on the 
upswing though it suffers somewhat for lack 
of space, due a lot to the broguey palaver of 
ye olde dogge of spayce. Sergeante Saturne. 
Since he seems to be such a well of informa- 
tion, maybe he can tell us all what Brother 
Lowndes finds so intriguing about double 
negatives. He’s the kind of a guy who would 
start removing an appendix from the inside. 
— Traverse City, Michigan. 

Well, the old space-crate dipped and dived 
a few times from the effect of your cover-to- 
cover lambasting. But you survived the 
issue — and we survived the heat-wave. So 
the Kuttner novel held no magnetic attrac- 
tion for you? Well, we thought it one of 
the lad’s best in a long time. And if you 
want to argue it out, we’ll meet you behind 
the little red house on Jones’ Asteroid at 
dawn. And it’ll be ray-pistols at twenty 
paces, suh! 

Well, space is valuable, even if there is 
so much of it around out here in the void. 
So let’s hurry on to the next letter in the 
mail-heap. 

FANTASY FLAW 

By Cadet Private F. H. Rathbone 

I have one complaint to make about the 
December issue of your magazine, and that 
is the uniforms on the cover. These show a 
gross ignorance of U. S. Army uniforms. 
First, the officers’ hat emblems are wrong. 
Second, the privates shown have no hat em- 
blems. This is incorrect. They should have 
them. Also, the privates should have pistol 
belts, not non-commissioned officers’ belts. 

The officers shown have only a round disc 
on their coat collars. They should have a 
U. S. on the upper part and crossed pistols 
on the lower part. The privates should have 
a disc on their collars, whereas nothing is 
shown. 

I liked "Gift from the Stars." by Edmond 
Hamilton, best. — Riverside Military Academy. 
Gainesville, Georgia. 

Imps of Saturn, but if Bergey’s military 
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mistake isn’t a fantasy flaw of the first mag- 
nitude! What you say about the privates’ 
belts reminds this old space-dog of a scien- 
tifiction story published many moons ago, 
wherein the hero wore three belts-— one to 
hold his ray-guns, another to hold his cart- 
ridges, and the third to hold up his pants! 

Some day we hope to publish an issue that 
even the most microscopic once-over would 
find free of errata. But then we wouldn’t 
be publishing letters like yours. And notes 
from our tribe of flaw-finders are what add 
spice and what-have-you to the fuel that 
makes this department tick. It’S fun to be 
fueled — so take us to task whenever you 
peelots spy a boner. 

Speaking of cover complaints, here’s an- 
other salvo from Rocketeer Wynne Clack. 
Someone had better send our Art Editor 
a gyroscope for his birthday and stabilize 
his equilibrium! 

COVER COMPLAINTS 

By Wynne Clack 

Being the first letter I am going to write 
to you does not mean I am just going to say 
hello and good-by. No sir, I have a few revo- 
lutionary changes I would like to m&ke. I 
would like to see the magazine change to the 
larger issue you had started in 1931 or there- 
abouts. 

Now to make a few commehts on the Jan- 
uary issue. Cover, okay, except for the mis- 
takes between it and the sketch for the story. 

In the sketch the man and woman are wear- 
ing future-designed clotheB. On the cover 
they are wearing modern clothes. The ear- 
phones in the sketch are also of future make 
while on the cover they are quite modern. 
The man’s gun in the sketch looks like a 
Luger while on the cover looks very much 
like a Colt Automatic. On the cover of the 
magazine the glass-ertcased person broke up 
and fell apart. In the sketch he went Up in 
smoke. The girl on the cover is facing the 
crystal invaders and the second one from 
their right Is hit. But the girl in the sketch 
is facing away from them and the third one 
from the right is hit. Finally, if you will 
compare the mugs of the crystal invaders on 
the cover with the mugs of the ones in the 
sketch I think you will notice quite a differ- 
ence. The weapons of the glass are different, 
too. Well, that Just about settles the cover. 

Now for the inside. I’m glad to see Ser- 
geant Saturn has taken over THE READER 
SPEAKS. It looks like the old boy is going 
to take off with an overload every time from 
now on. The stories were pretty good this 
time. “Citadel of Science” had a good ending 
to something that might have been bad. “The 
Mad Molecule" was short but pretty good. 
“The Greeks Had a War for It is another 
Pete Manx wow. "The Secfet of the Comet” 
is not what I expected, but pretty good any- 
how. “The Robot Beasts” excellent. Kline 
left an opening for a whole bunch of stories 
about the Doc, “Remember Tomorrow” lived 
up to expectations. "History Class, 2133 A. D." 

— I liked the ending very much. By the way, 
we're waiting to find out about the Martian 
Pyramids in the “Via” stories. 

Manly Wade Wellman is my favorite au- 
thor. I wonder if he remembers his story 
"The Disc-Men of Jupiter," back in Septem- 
ber, 1931 Wonder Stories. My next best au- 
thor is Edmond Hamilton. A couple of others 
are Raymond Z. Gallun and Otis Adelbert 
Kline. f 

Please ask John Taine to Write a full- 
length novel. Ever since I read “The Seeds 
of Life” I've been a Taine follower. Am en- 
closing twenty-five cents for you know what. 

— 209 West DoWnie Street, Alma, Michigan. 

Well-taken points, lad! The artists’ jets 
seem to have misfired, or something. Well, 
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well be hitting on all cylinders from now on. 
Stick around for future issues — then come 
up and see our etchings. 

Your old skipper has been keeping con- 
tact with author John Taine since last peri- 
helion, and a swell fantasy novel is in the 
cards. And a flash from Gordon A. Giles 
via etherline announces that the secret of 
the pyramids will positively be revealed in 
his next trilogy. So settle back there in 
your space-hammock, ranger, and get ready 
to accelerate with Gillway and the rest of 
the “Via” crew. It’ll be fast rocketin’ every 
single mile of solar speedway. 

Who said there was nothing to the science 
of telepathy? Focus your electroscopes on 
this next letter from Space- Veteran Bill 
Anderegg. Ice-fiends of Pluto, but who 
isn’t wondering about the Puzzle of the 
Pyramids? 

FAVORS REALISM 

By Bill Anderegg 

Being a comparatively old subscriber to 
your magazine, I feel that I am justified in 
telling you what I think of your stories. In 
reading your stories for the past five or six 
years. I’ve run across on the average of two 
in each magazine that I just could not stom- 
ach at all. In your last publication there 
was one in particular I did not like, "Exiled 
from Earth." Here was the typical, bad spot 
in the magazine. 

Give us good down-to-Earth stories, stories 
of discoveries. I am not against stories of 
rocket ships, but I am when they get so big 
you can’t swallow them. In stories like the 
one I speak of, the characters drive a rocket 
ship as we would a kiddie car. 

But the rocket stories Gordon A. Giles 
writes are full of discoveries and action as 
well, and when you are finished with the 
story you can’t help but think about it some- 
times. By the way. I’m still in a state of 
mystery about the Pyramids in his latest 
stories. — 219 Lexington Avenue, Los Angeles. 
California. 

Bless your heart, Bill, but you earned 
your space-pilot papers five years ago. You 
shduid have helped us steer the flagship a 
few light-years back. We’ve got plenty of 
room at the controls, and there’s always a 
place for an extra passenger. 

So— the problem of the perplexing pyra- 
mids has you too counting sheep at night? 
Or have you and Wynne Clack been en 
rapport? Hold on to your helmet, pal. The 
answer is as clear as space — and you’ll be 
seeing it soon. 

And here’s warm words for Mayorga, our 
newest cover artist: 

WHO IS SERGT. SATURN? 

By David Glazer 

Henry Kuttner takes top honors in the 
January T.W.S. Kuttner seems to be improv- 
ing lately. His book-length novel in the No- 
vember STARTLING bears me out. "Remem- 
ber Tomorrow" was also very good. Wesso’s 
illustrating added a lot to the enjoyment of 
the novel. 

Of the novelets, Burks out-noses Gallon. 
Burks has a knack of doing wonders with a 
simple plot. On the other hand, Gallun had 
to go back to the old idea of digging a hid- 
den secret out of space. Still, if was a fair 
story. The fillers are all good. And I could 
not help but notice that Alfred Bester is 
really going places fast. Not bad for an ama- 
teur. But then again, he is pro now. The 
Pete Manx yarn was swell — as usual! But 
don't hand them out too fast. 
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Mayorga’s first cover for T.W.S. is splen- 
did. Almost as rood as Bergey. But not 

a uite as good. Ana who in Hades is Sergeant 
atUr*n? Sounds like a space-bum. In con- 
clusion, for the umpteenth time, I want a 
cover by Wesso. — 12 Fowler Street, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

So, Pilot Glazer! The old sarge is a space 
bum, eh? Well, you just see here, young 
squirt, you’re — right. My identity wasn’t 
meant to be a scientifiction puzzle. I just 
hung my ray gun on the antlered head over 
the fake mantelpiece one day, stuck my 
parachute in the umbrella stand, and took 
over the supervision of the communication 
departments of this brace of magazines of 
technical nature. And there you are. 

But you have to get curious, do you? Not 
satisfied with the digging up of prehistoric 
bones in the Gobi Desert, but you want to 
paw over the skeletons in Saturn’s family 
closet, eh? Well, chop-chop and all right. 

According to the best rumors, your old 
sarge was born in a space ship plying its way 
between Earth and Saturn in the early days 
of spatial navigation. Anyway, Sergeant 
Saturn was a sort of surprise to Earth, Sat- 
urn, his mother, and himself. The least said 
about the shock to his father, the better. 
That adventurous gentleman was en route 
to Saturn with his young wife to explore the 
jungles for certain flora and fauna of the 
newly accessible planet. He wound up as a 
factor of the Saturn Trading Corporation. 

But about Sergeant Saturn: He learned 
to talk before he was ten. Some space-rats 
malign him with the story that he still 
doesn’t know how to read. One day, while 
busily making Martian-6tyle mudpies (the 
kind without crust) at the doorstep of his 
father’s trading post, a fugitive greenie from 
Kar Kuluku’s Interplanetary Circus bounced 
a Venusian spherical brick off his head. 
Since then your sarge has been going in 
dizzy circles — around the Sun — and in the 
course of time became suitable for the post 
he now holds of licking you young kiwi 
pilots into line. Comes the revolution, and 
the old space-dog will still be with you. He 
weighs about one and a half gravities, which 
ought to give you an idea of his ballast, and 
you’d better believe he can throw his weight 
around. 

And that is as hot a sketch as we’re going 
to take time to draw of the chief astrogator 
of this department. 

Well, Pluto Water on Pluto, but here we 
are down to Earth again. Journey’s end, 
you rocket rookies! See you next month. 
Remember, cruise with us and you see the 
Universe! 

—SERGEANT SATURN, 
the old space-dog. 
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month’s contest for amateur authors! 
Short stories by D. B. Thompson, of Lin- 
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OUT OF THE YEARS 

( Concluded from page 117) 
the red tail, licked and caressed it 
with flame. The ports melted, the 
strusses, the entire jet factory. The 
red ship suddenly grew small and 
round, flared up in an explosion — a 
violent, multi-colored burst with a 
dark center, and disappeared. . . . 

M IDDLEBURY’S worried face 
appeared in the Visograph as 
the yellow ship swung into the Earth’s 
orbit. Now it looked like an old, bat- 
tered space tramp. Her once gleam- 
ing, sleek yellow hull seemed to have 
been slapped by zodiacal comets. 

Bare patches of metal showed 
through. Two starboard portholes 
were blackened. The port jet was 
sluggishly blasting. But inside, its 
occupants were cheerful enough. 

“Coming in!” Jones reported briefly. 
“Where do we stand, you ape!” 
“Looks mighty promising,” Middle- 
bury said anxiously. “You’re way 
ahead of schedule. Delinger’s your 
only close rival. He last reported 
about two thousand behind you — ” 
“Not any more,” Jones interrupted 
gently. 

“Still interested in Minton?” asked 
Middlebury mischievously. 



“You bet!” Jones said promptly. 

Middlebury nodded. 

“Are you coming in on Course 
Three? Yes? Then watch out for a 
black prison transport on its way out. 
Minton is on it with a life ticket. That 
guy you caught at the spaceport final- 
ly squealed. Minton put him up to 
that murder job. He thought the pro- 
fessor was you — ” 

Then Lorna was tugging at Jones’ 
sleeve. 

“Look, there it is!” she cried. “See 
it?” 

The huge prison liner, black as 
the conscience of the doomed men it 
carried, hurtled by their craft in an 
impatient rush. The pilot signalled a 
hello and congratulations to Jones for 
his winning the race and for Minton’s 
downfall. 

“Just passed Minton,” reported 
Jones. “I don’t think he’s looking so 
good.” 

Middlebury grinned back. 

“Say, there’s just one more thing,” 
he said hopefully. “With that Fed- 
eration contract as good as in your 
pocket, Captain Jones, you don’t sup- 
pose you could use 3 reliable flight 
super, do you?” He waited anxious- 
ly, mouth open. 

“Say yes,” Lorna whispered, and 
Jones nodded. 

“Sure, Middlebury!” he called back. 
“And I want you to be best man at my 
wedding. See you soon!” 

Flicking off the Visograph, he 
turned to Lorna. 

“Darn it,” he said, “there’s some- 
thing I keep forgetting to give you.” 
Digging into an inside pocket, he 
pulled out the gold bracelet he had 
once found in space on a derelict 
named the Lorna, and put it around 
her wrist. 

She looked at it wonderingly and 
then her eyes lighted. 

“From Lorna to Lorna!” he said, 
and sped in to victory. 

• 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 

(Concluded from page 12) 
desperate flight, and some accident cause him 
to lose trace of his homeland? Would not 
Man always think of the green planet that 
spawned him, and old Sol that warmed him? 

Supposing some cosmic cataclysm altered 
the very Solar System, and changed the sur- 
face of Earth itself. Would those future ad- 
venturers, cruising the depths of space for 
their lost homeland, recognize the planet that 
spawned them? 

Those questions, and others, came to me, 
that velvety night, as I sat about that dying 
fire. But it was not until some time later 
that I sat down to the typewriter and ham- 
mered out THE LOST PLANET. 



Back to the Ancients 
NOTE TO READERS: Please do not 
read Mr. Kummer’s letter explaining the 
basis for STRANGER FROM THE 
STARS until you have read the story. 

Remember several issues back, when we 
showed how scientifiction authors have gone 
back to mythology to find material for their 
stories? We gave chapter and verse, telling 
how the myths that have come down to 
present-day Man from antiquity may have 
more than a few sparks of truth behind 
them, if explained in the light of science. 

In his fine novelet, STRANGER FROM 
THE STARS, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
Jr., has made use of a new method of plot- 
excavating. We think it’s a neat stunt, and 
we’d like to see it repeated. Whether the 
author may do so remains up to you readers. 
Here’s Kummer with the lowdown as to 
how he actually spun the story: 

Perhaps the most interesting of all Biblical 

1 *' phet. His an- 

3 on the scene 



stories that of Elijah the prophet. His an- 
cestry is'obscure and he appears on the scene 
rather suddenly. We find that he restored a 



dead boy, that he possessed a blasting fire 
with which he destroyed the pagan priests 
and the soldiers of Ahab. And in the end he 
rose to heaven in a blazing chariot. 

Without wish to offend, I wrote STRANGER 
FROM THE STARS as a rationalization, or 
perhaps a fantasy based on a theory that fits 
the story ideally. A man from another world, 
his space ship wrecked, might well have 
landed in ancient Israel. And his scientific 
feats would be BUrely classed as miracles. 

Simple drugs might have restored the dead 
boy, as adrenalin does in some cases today. 
The blasting fire he used against his enemies 
would be perhaps a heat-gun . . . which 
would also enable him to cross a stream dry- 
shod. 

His ability to outrun chariots might be due 
to muscles accustomed to the gravity of a 
larger planet and his ability to prophesy the 
result of great scientific wisdom. And his 
ascent in a blazing chariot might be his de- 
parture in a rescue ship of his own planet, 
its rocket exhausts flaming. 

Indeed, the story of Elijah constitutes a 
perfect science story, completely plotted and 
needing only the writing. To Biblical stu- 
dents I apologize for certain poetic license, 
such as placing the confutation of the priests 
at Ahab’s palace Instead of Mt. Carmel. 

Also, the condensation of time, the placing 
of the battle with Ahab’s warriors after his 
visit to the palace Instead of before, the elim- 
ination of certain episodes of travel which 
lead to little, and the rolling into one of the 
restored boy and the disciple Elisha, though 
in this latter instance vagueness on the part 
of the Biblical story admits of it as a possi- 



such liberties were necessary. 

Thus, if I have taken liberties to present 
an interesting (I hope) story without detract- 
ing from the majestic character of the 
prophet, my literary conscience is clear. 
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In business or industry, you’re paid for 
your ability to do a job. Small ability — 
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training for the job — the amount of prac- 
tical knowledge you have in your head. 
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work. I. C. S. Courses have helped hun- 
dreds of thousands of men achieve security 
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10 DAY TRIAL 

Easy Terms — 10c A Day 

No obligation. See before you buy 
on wide open 10 day trial. Pay no 
money until you test, Inspect, com- 
pare, and use this Underwood Noise- — 
Jud*e-^^rOh~ 1 «*^.J"ithout 
f and wftooui. risk. When you 



70c a week or $3.00 a month untfi 
term price of only $38.85 is paid. 
Try it first, enjoy a full 10 days’ 
steady use. There is no red tape or 
investigation— My offer is exactly as 
I state it. 

2-YEAR GOARANTEE 

I back this machine with my per- 
sonal 2-yr. guarantee that it is in 
A-l condition in every respect — that 
it will give first class service. Over 
30 years of fair dealing and my 
200.000 satisfied customers prove the 
soundness of my golden rule policy 
and prove that dealing direct with 
me saves you money. 

Touch Typing Course 

A complete home study course of famous Van Zandt 
Touch Typing system. Learn to type quickly and easily. 
Carefully illustrated. Written expressly for home use. 



WIDE 14” CARRIAGES 

Wide carriage machines for government re- 
ports, large office forms, billing, etc., only 
$3.00 extra with order. Takes paper 14" 
wide, has 12" writing line. A Real liny in 
a rebuilt Underwood Noiseless! 

International Typewriter Exchange 

231 W. Monroe St Dept. 388 Chicago. IN. 



MAIL COUPON NOW ■Limited. OudntiUr cm SaSe! 



I International Typewriter Exehanpe, Dept. 388, 231 W. Monroe St.. Chleajo, III. 

Send Underwood Noiseless (F.O.B. Chicago) for ten days' trial. If I keep it. I will pay 1 
■ *3.00 per month until easy term price ($38.85) is paid. If 1 am not satisfied I can return I 
| d express collect. □ 10" carriage □ 14" carriage ($3.00 extra). I 

■ □ Cheek for typewriter stand ($2.00 extra) Stand sent on receipt of first payment on Underwood. I 

! Age I 

I Typewritten signatures not aeceptablo ! 

City I 

| CAUTION — For quick shipment give occupation and reference. | 








State , 



America’s outstanding values in Ranges, Heat- 
ers, Furnaces — alive with new features, new ideas, j 
new equipment. Easiest terms — up to 18 months* to 
pay. Direct-to-Y ou Factory Prices. 30 Days Trial. 24 
hour shipments. Satisfaction or money back. More 
bargains than in 20 big stores. Over 1,600,000 satis- 
fied users. 41 years in business. 

Sparkling New Gas Ranges with every late feature 
(for bottled, manufactured, or natural gas ) — New 
Coal and Wood Ranges that save you l A to Yt. Dual 
Oven Combination Coal- Wood and Gas Ranges (which 
can be equipped to burn oil). New Coal and Wood 
Heaters. New Oil Heater bargains. Oil Ranges. Nearly 
300 Factory Stores in 14 states. Ask for address of 
store nearest you. 



Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co.. Manufacturer. 

493 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. 
Qieck articles in which you are interested: 

□ Combination Gar, Coal and Wood Range* ' I Oil Ri 

□ Coal and Wood Range* Coal and Wood Hi 

□ Go. Range* L, Oil Heater* 



Name i. 



( Print name plainly ) 



Address • 



FACTORY 

PRICES 



WE SAVED OVER 



KALAMAZOO 

GAVE US UP TO 
18 MONTHS TO PAY 



30 DAYS TRIAL 



Write your name and 
address on coupon be- 
low. Mail today — Get 
sensational New Free 
Kalamazoo Catalog. 



